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THE MAN OF ACTION. 


That men do not find the niche for which they con- 
sider themselves especially fitted is due largely to their 
inability to fit themselves for those niches which they 
could oeeupy with profit and honor. Tracing the lives 
of prominent men in the lumber industry shows that the 
progressive characters never have lacked for opportunities 
—that opportunity has not signified so much as the man. 
This applies with especial emphasis to scores of the 
second generation of northern lumbermen. This genera- 
tion has taken up the development of timber scorned by 
its predecessor—a mixture of hemlock; pine and 
hardwoods—and on this foundation has built up 
an industry the importance of which rivals that 
conducted by the pioneers who took only two 
butt logs from the cream of the pine timber. 

This second generation of lumbermen has had 
to contend with problems entirely different from 
those which confronted its predecessor. The 
early manufacturers of white pine were not 
called upon to create a market for their product, 
their attention being concentrated in the pro- 
duction of lumber. The development of the 
miscellaneous timbers ‘of the northern states 
has given play to the ingenuity of those who 
conducted it. Logging expenses have increased. 
The average value of the mill product has been 
lower because of the greater percentage of low 
grade stock that necessarily is manufactured. 

The problems of the industry have not been 
solved altogether by the individual. The record 
of the last ten years shows an important part 
has been played by the association. The second 
geueration of lumbermen has been composed of 
enthusiastie workers in the association field. 
Aniong the workers none have given of their 
time and thought more freely than has W. C. 
Landon, president of the Northern Hemlock & 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, with 
heac\narters in.Wausau, Wis. Mr. Landon is a 
man of action. His lumber education was se- 
cure’ in the Wausau school and his tutors were 
lumbermen of the famed Wisconsin river valley. 

The present era of lumbering in the northern 
States las been characterized as a cleaning-up 
proces This characterization is inadequate. 


It is 2 cleaning-up process of the timber of 
prese. merchantable value, but it is more than 


that, inasmuch as the future is taken into ac- 
count, attention is being given to agricultural 
devel ment and substantial interest also is 
mani ‘ed in the more diversified and econom- 
leal ‘ation of all available forest wealth. 

I ving on this work the individual has 
not | 1 alone. He has had complete and 
ab inrisdiection of the affairs of the con- 
cer; 


whose destinies he presides, but on the 


big ‘ems he has had the assistance and 

too m of his fellow lumbermen. This sys- 

tem itual aid is limited solely to the disposition of 
Westicns of common interest. The lumber producer of 
a has met competition from others turning out 
Similar jy 


‘luets in the North and has encountered com- 
Petition *rom the lumbermen of other sections. The 


Second <eneration probably has had a greater variety of 
difficult problems than were encountered by those who 
frst in se4 the northern forests, 

W. C. Landon was born at Algonac, Mich., August 11, 
1872. His father was a farmer and during his early 
life the sun followed the plow and wielded the hoe. His 
‘dueation was secured during the short winter school 
terms, Ho went to Wausau in 1894 and secured employ- 
= With Barker & Stewart as a member of their yard 
tone _ He piled lumber two years; then he was taken 

. ‘he office and three years later was office manager. 


® Progress was rapid. The firm was incorporated as 


$ 


the Barker & Stewart Lumber Company in 1904, at which 
time Mr. Landon was elected to the vice-presidency. On 
the death of Mr. Barker, January 1, 1908, he was elected 
president. 

While his energy was concentrated in mastering the 
details of the Barker & Stewart Lumber Company he 
found time also to make progress in another direction, 
his marriage to Miss Annie McGinnis, of Wausau, having 
been celebrated a few years after he located in that city. 
They have a 5-year-old son named George Crawford 
Landon. 

Fourteen years of concentrated effort carried this 





W. C. LANDON, OF WAUSAU, WIS. ; 


President Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assuciation. 


modest gentleman from membership in the perspiring, 
shirt-sleeve yard crew to the chair of the presidency of 
the company by which he was first employed. If ‘‘ happy 
be the country whose annals are brief,’’ energetic must 
be the man who makes such rapid strides in the world 
of commerce. 

At the last annual meeting of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, held in Mil- 
waukee, Mr. Landon was elected president of the organi- 
zation. One of his first acts was to secure R. 8S. Kellogg 
as secretary, and he is confident that if his term of 
office be characterized by no other noteworthy accomplish- 
ment this achievement will prove sufficient to “mark it 
as an epoch in the affairs of the hemlock and hardwood 
manufacturers of Wisconsin. 

The timber policy of the Barker & Stewart Lumber 
Company is a conservative one. The company is always 


in the market for logs and buys annually nearly as many 
as are required to keep the mill in operation. The com- 
pany owns a seven years’ supply of timber. Its plant, 
however, has a probable life of fifteen years and possibly 
a life of twenty-five. The mill is equipped with a single 
band and gang resaw and produces annually about 45,- 
000,000 feet of stock, of which 5 percent is pine, 75 
percent hemlock and about 20 percent hardwoods, prin- 
cipally red birch. 

Mr. Landon is a man who knows things; who moves 
about quietly, creating no disturbance, but whose word 
is final, though given in a kindly and suggestive way. 
While the duties of the chief executor of the 
Barker & Stewart Lumber Company occupy a 
great deal, of his thought and time, he has 
found opportunity to interest himself in other 
affairs. He is secretary of the Wausau Sul- 
phate Fiber Company, which is building a big 
paper plant at Mosinee. This company has 
made preparations for the manufacture of craft 
paper. The other officers of the company are: 
Carl Mathie, president; Louis Dessert, vice pres- 
ident, and E. P. Stone, treasurer. Hemlock 
will be the principal wood used. 

Mr. Landon has taken an active interest in 
the experimental work being carried on by the 
United States government at Wausau. He is 
keenly interested in civic as well as the indus- 
trial affairs of his city and state. He is a 
member of the order of the Knights of Pythias, 
but his attention has been so concentrated in 
his business that he has not had time to devote 
to many fraternal organizations. 

From the beginning of lumbering operations 
in the northern country many and complex prob- 
lems of vital concern to the entire industry have 
originated and been solved in that section. With 
the more intensive operations now and in the 
future inevitable many more, and of these many 
perhaps more complex, will call for solution, 
not the least of them, in which the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will be concerned intimately and act- 
ively, the conservation of standing timber— 
more specifically, its protection against fire. 
Difficulties attending logging, freight rates, car 
supply, legislation and intimately or remotely 
related questions confront the progressive lum- 
bermen of today in number and in involved 
character as never before. 

With these and related problems men of the 
ealiber and practicability of W. C. Landon will 
certainly be identified prominently ; lumber man- 
ufacture and distribution by economical methods 
in the wide territory of the Northern associa- 
tion demands and increasingly will demand ab- 
sorbed attention from associated interests, and 
those who will accord it are the practical mem- 
bers of the lumbermen’s organizations — those 
capable of assuming their fellows’ difficulties 
and carrying them through to desired ends 

Each section of lumber production of the United 
States has problems peculiar to itself; each has some 
that concern all in common. Other lumbermen’s organi- 
zations will not look to the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association in vain. The northern 
lumbering sections are the oldest; presumably and ad- 
mittedly they have the insight that accompanies experi- 
ence more extended as to time. This generation of north- 
ern lumbermen is well versed in the practical knowledge 
of its predecessor and it adds to that its solution of 
present day problems of its own section and an eager- 
ness ever present to codperate with the lumbermen of 
other parts of the country. These conditions, under the 
conduct of officers like W. C. Landon, guarantee the ulti- 
mate best benefit of lumbermen of his section and inci- 
dental profit to those of the country generally. 
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Boyne City Lumber Company. 
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OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 234, 5 
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We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO, 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended August 
6, 1910, was 3,573. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 

ELMER C. HOLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day 
of August, 1910. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news 
Papers. ; 
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RESIDENT AGENT. 


Section 6 of the new Interstate Commerce Com- 
‘ission aet requires the appointment of a resident 
‘gent at Washington upon whom notices and _ proc- 
sses may be served. Leonard Bronson, manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, ree- 
‘umends to the operators of short-line railroads the 
«ppointment of A. F. Tennille, 35 Bliss building, 
Washington, D. C. 

A resident agent is necessary, as otherwise notices 
‘td proeesses are served simply by posting in the of. 
fice of the commission. Where the short-line railroad 
has an agent such service is made upon this agent, 
who, in turn, transmits it to the parties interested. 
The service is not expensive, but is necessary. 





TIMBER ART. 


As an example of the possibilities of photographic 
reproduction page 51 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is one of the most striking of a remark- 
able series, in that it contains that depth and proper 
appreciation of distance so frequently lacking in timber 
views, at the same time showing in all its stately mag- 
nificence a typical portion of a tract which is dis 
tinguished for clean growth. Such a portrayal requires 
the combination of science and art. Neither the camera 
nor the artist, without the other’s aid, can reproduce 
nature so faithfully. In combination their work re- 
flects as perfectly as is possible by human means the 
beauty of nature’s handiwork, incidentally furnishing 
decorative material which will be appreciated in many 
lumber offices. 





THE ELECTION. 


As per the customary rule, we’ve had our day to vote 
and something new in Nature’s school we’ 
to note: 


re called upon 
That while the mule is still the mule the 
elephant’s the goat. 

But we remember there have been election days of 
yore, when some went out and some went in, for such 
the fate of war; and yet the world rolled on again 
just as it did before. 

And so the world will go about its business and its 
play, though some go in and some go out on each 
election day. The shouters shout, the spouters spout, 
and then they fade away. 

Think not that in this change or that stupendous 
perils lurk. Now we have had our little gpat, let us 
no longer shirk. Take off your coat, hang up your 
hat—and let’s get back to work! 





NATIONAL TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION. 


To weld the traffic managers of the lumber interests 
of the United States into one cohesive organization is 
certainly a great and commendable undertaking. There 
are scores of problems which an organization of this 
kind can handle to excellent advantage, many of which, 
in fact, can be handled so satisfactorily or conclusively 
in no other way. 

It is hoped by those who are behind this movement— 
and this hope is shared by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN— 
that the association which will be organized in New 
Orleans November 17 will be national in its scope. A 
great deal of interest has been manifested in the proposed 
organization and the many subjects which it will be 
called upon to handle. The transportation cost deter 
mines the territory in which the product of a mill may be 
marketed with profit to the producer. The freight charge 
on a very large percentage of the sawmill products 
exceeds its value at point of production. This condi- 
tion alone makes the cost of carriage of paramount 
concern to lumbermen. 

Lumbermen have never been adequately represented 
in transportation matters. From time to time shippers 
of some particular district have united to oppose an in- 
crease in rate or some practice which was inimicable to 
their welfare. 

So far the lumbermen have not evolved machinery for 
handling the numerous—some of them petty—questions 
of everyday occurrence. Impositions of varied character 
have been opposed by the individual, sometimes with 
fair success, many times without. With a compact 
and efficient national organization the lumbermen will 
be able to present their views more intelligently and 
more forcefully than they have been presented in the 
past, and upon the presentations to be offered at New 
Orleans next week hope is founded .on practical conclu- 
sions beneficial to all interests concerned. 
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YELLOW PINE DOOR PANELS. 


Yellow pine is being used extensively in the manufacture of millwork. Many fac- 
tories are turning out yellow pine doors and other concerns are employing yellow pine 
for panels and using other woods for stiles. The factories now are buying regulation 
inch stock and reworking it to 5¢-inch, finished thickness. The standard rules for B 
and better call for stock which ‘‘must show one face practically clear of all defects.’’ 
The door manufacturers require material graded from both sides of the piece. It is 
claimed by some door manufacturers that only about 65 percent of the standard stock 
is of a quality suitable for the manufacture of panels. 

The suggestion has beer made that it would pay some of the mills at least to make 
a specialty of panel stock. Dressing regulation thickness 1-inch lumber to % inch 
involves a waste of 3/16 inch. 

A northern Indiana sash and door concern recently paid $16.25 for 6-foot B and 
better lumber S25, this being the delivered price, and of this carload it was found 
that not more than 65 percent was sufficiently good quality to permit it being used 
for panels. The remainder of the car was manufactured into interior trim. 

Any concern that will make a specialty of panel stock should be able to secure good 
prices for its product. The stock should be thick enough to allow for working. It 
could be cut to width and run in multiples of the different panel lengths employed for 
doors of various sizes. 

The natural and reasonable objection to the manufacture of such stock is that the 
low grade would be unsalable. To meet this objection it has been suggested that the 
lumber be cut in standard thickness for 2-inch dimension. Pieces which show defects 
could be sent to the yard and sold as dimension. The better qualities could be 
inspected and if deemed satisfactory for the manufacture of panel stock could be 
resawed at the tail of the mill or in the planing mill. In the event that any degrades 
were secured after resawing they could be ripped and manufactured into 5%-inch 
ceiling. 

If this method were employed there would be no accumulation of material of other 
than standard thickness. 

Lumber for panel stock must be graded from both sides and some of the manu- 
facturers have tried to place orders for such material at an advance of $1.50 to $2 
over regular prices. Few mills, however, have shown a willingness to accept such 
orders, and some of those that have taken on gontracts of that character have sought, 
with a contemplation, easily pardonable, of the probable commercial outcome, to be 
released from them before they were filled. 

This branch of the trade suggests opportunities which should not be overlooked. 
It has been estimated roughly that the consumption of yellow pine in the manufacture 
of panels is in excess of 1,000,000 feet annually, and certainly it should not be difficult 
to secure that quantity of yellow pine of the thickness and quality that the users 
may desire. 


HARDWOOD DEMAND NOT SPECULATIVE BUT STEADY. 


At the beginning of the year 1909 the hardwood trade was in a splendid condi- 
tion, but as the spring gave way to early summer, trade slackened up. Manufac- 
turers and wholesalers, however, rightly believed that these conditions were only 
temporary, and today the hardwood market is in a far more healthy condition. No. 
1 common and better grades of the principal hardwoods in both the northern and 
southern lists have been in steady demand. This demand, however, has been largely 
for material that was actually needed. The large interests have done no speculative 
buying, which is accounted for by the fact that prices have remained firm during 
the year. This condition was induced by the limited supply of dry stocks; the 
manufacturer was satisfied to hold his lumber until he could secure his prices, and 
the consumer, having no fear of a shortage of lumber, was content to buy on the 
open market from time to time, feeling sure that lumber prices could go no higher 
and that there was always the chance that he could buy cheaper a little later on. 
As a general thing these buyers are still living in the hope of getting cheaper 
lumber. 

The interior finish mills have been fairly busy all the summer, but are not nearly 
so rushed as they were earlier in the year, and, as these concerns use the greater 
portion of the higher grades of oak from the South, naturally firsts and seconds 
plain and quartered red and white oak are offered pow more freely than at any time 
during the last ten months. There seems, however, to be very little price cutting. 

During the first six months of the year the furniture trade was rather quiet, but 
since the July sales this industry has gathered strength and has kept the factories 
running full time. However, they have not been heavy buyers, purchasing only such 
stock as they absolutely needed, so it is very evident that the average lumber buyer 
is willing to take his chance on the advance of stocks, which, it is believed, will 
surely come with the car shortage and consequent delays in shipments. 

Of the northern hardwoods basswood is considerably the weakest item on the list, 
due to the fact that the molding and picture frame people have been manufacturing 
considerable quantities of their product in natural wood in place of the gilded 
product. This is a big item and has had its effect on the trade. All the other 
hardwoods are firm, and common and better maple and birch are at a premium, 
little of this stock being left from last year’s cut. This scarcity is particularly 
pronounced in thicknesses from 114 inch up. Nos. 2 and 3 common are not faring 
so well and large blocks of these grades have been offered freely at buyers’ prices. 
The reasons for this are that it is getting late in the season and the mills need the 
piling space for the new cut and seem to be anxious to move the stock before the 
ear shortage shall put in an appearance. 

Some blame the low prices of the lower grades to the fiber box industry and the 
decrease in tariff, but the closer student knows that the average mill is cutting its 
timber closer than ever before, thereby producing considerably more of the low 
grades, which, naturally, more than supplies the demand, forcing the price so low 
that it is a question whether it pays now to cut these cull stocks. The box indus- 
tries have a habit of using northern culls until they have used up the surplus and 
the prices consequently advance slightly; then they switch to the southern culls, 
until the northern stuff again goes back, and vice versa. No blame attaches to these 
interests for doing this, considering the close competition which they have today. 

One of the strong features of the market is the scarcity of common red oak. 
Many of the mills are completely out of this grade, the flooring people having used 





up all they could secure. Gum has had a good call and prices for it are held firmly. 

The Chicago hardwood yard dealer has been complaining of the state of this 
market all summer and, although it is better today than it was six weeks ago, the 
market is far from being in a healthy condition. Various opinions are advanced 
for these conditions. Some say that continued attacks on the tariff and capital have 
so intimidated investors that they are gradually converting their resources into cash 
rather than seeking new investments. Others lay the responsibility to the influence 
of the automobile, and, to some extent, this sounds logical, as it is said that a large 
percentage of money hitherto used for furniture, pianos ete. is turned from cus- 
tomary channels and flows down one big main into the automobile industry. One 
need not be a public economist to realize that a greater number of people are 
benefited when a larger number of vehicles are used for the disbursement of moneys 
than when it is directed to one industry only. 

It is not expected that the trade will show any increase in strength until after 
the first of the year. This is based on the fact that inventorying time is approach- 
ing and the lumber dealer and the large user of hardwoods will not stock up until 
they have taken inventory of stocks on hand. Despite all adverse conditions, how- 
ever, manufacturers and wholesalers are of the belief that the coming year holds 
in store for them a large and profitable business. 


FOR PROTECTION OF NORTHERN TIMBER INTERESTS. 


The forest fire losses of 1910 have been most severe in the northwestern states and 


in Minnesota, with result that the attention of the public has been directed away 
from the smaller losses of Michigan and Wisconsin timber owners. Notwithstanding 


the fact that fires of the northern parts of Michigan and Wisconsin have had little 
attention in the press the experience of the last season has been sufficient to 
demonstrate to timber owners of that section the necessity of taking steps for the 
prevention of further losses. 

The forest fire conference held at Marquette, Mich., last week was a direct out- 
growth of the fact that great areas in northern Michigan, during the last summer, 
were in danger of destruction and were saved only by extraordinary effort of a few 
operators. 





Two things have become notably apparent from the forest fire dangers of the last 
few years. First and foremost is the fact that the owners of timber in the northern 
states can not expect adequate protection from the states. Upon the basis of present 
taxation they are getting practically no fire protection and there is little likelihood 
that an increase in taxes would improve the situation. In the second place, it has 
become evident that no timber owner can protect his property at reasonable cost if 
he is beset with careless neighbors who through indifference and neglect greatly 
increase his fire risk. Therefore the progressive element has come to the conclusion 
that the only remedy for the intolerable condition, the only relief from the constant 
danger of annihilation by fire, lies in codperative action, similar to that already in 
vogue in the Pacific Northwest. 

An efficient forest patrol system is necessary to eliminate forest fires or reduce 
losses to the minimum, but such a system can be maintained economically only when 
large owners, whose interests are the same, in this respect at least, join in the work. 
Such is the theory back of the organization of the Northern Forest Protective 
Association, the purposes of which are to institute a patrol system in the northern 
counties of Michigan and Wisconsin, and perhaps in Minnesota, as well as to 
educate that class of people who in the past have been responsible for the setting 
of serious fires; to protect owners of timber against unreasonable and unwise 
legislation, and in every other justifiable manner to codperate for the protection and 
conservation of the forest resources of the northern timbered states. 

In the conduct of an organization of this character certain problems are bound to 
arise and it is not improbable that the officers of the new organization upon whom 
devolves the duty of enlisting the aid, financial and otherwise, of the principal 
timber owners of the north will meet some slight obstacles in their attempt to 
perfect the organization. The task is a big one and the project involves the 
expenditure of considerable sums of money, although it is certain that the aggregate 
cost of patrolling the forests will be but a fractional part of the amount of the 
average year’s fire losses. Be this as it may, the fact that similar projects have been 
carried out successfully in the Pacifie Northwest is an absolute guaranty of th 
feasibility of the plan and, while the Northern Forest Protective Association will 
be the pioneer organization of its character in the east half of the United States, 
its organizers have an invincible argument in the experience of western timber 
owners whose fire protection system this year saved them amounts beyond calculation. 

That approximately 2,000,000 acres of timberland were represented at the Marquett: 
meeting is of itself indisputable evidence of the importance of the movement and 0! 
the awakening of interest, not only among lumbermen but also among the non 
operating classes of timber ‘owners who by virtue of the fact that they are not 
always in close touch with fheir properties have not in the past fully appreciate: 
the seriousness of the fire risk. Moreover, timber owners in Michigan, who, althoug): 
not present at the Marquette conference expressed their willingness to join in sucli 
a movement, represented a large additional acreage and furnished ample justificatio: 
for the statement that the organization will represent 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 acre: 
in Michigan alone. 

Fortunately for all concerned, this association proposes to extend its activitie 
into Wisconsin. For the purpose of Jumbermen and timber owners the line betwee: 
the upper peninsula and Wisconsin is purely a legislative one and any kind of fores! 
protection which is good in one state will be equally as desirable in the othe: 
Owners in both states appreciate the importance of protection more and more as the: 
observe the depletion of the valuable forests which each year increases the rati: 
of fire losses to aggregate stumpage. 

It is understood, of course, that the first object of this organization will be tv 
establish a patrol system. But hardly less important will be its influence upon fire 
protection legislation. Every act of the Michigan legislature which tends to impose 


- restrictions upon the operator in the Wolverine state has its effect upon the Wisconsiv 


lumberman, and vice versa. Much of the legislation introduced at Lansing 0! 
Madison in years past has been based upon the theory that the timber owners an‘ 
lumbermen were careless, wasteful and unmindful of their own and the public’s 
interests. The very fact that an organization of this kind is formed and becomes 
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active will go far to remove a popular prejudice which as long as it continues is 
bound to prove detrimental to the owners of timber property. , If they take the 
lead the public will permit them to guide legislation into right channels, while if 
they show a disposition to disregard public opinion they can hope for little assistance. 

Thus the Northern Forest Protective Association has much to do, and with 
surprising speed a capable organization has been formed to take up the work. The 
time selected was fortunate inasmuch as Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota are 


- about to hold a joint discussion of the forest fire question. The Lake States Forest 


Fire Conference, to be held at St. Paul, Minn., December 6-7, will serve to stimulate 
the work of the association formed at Marquette, and between the two meetings the 
cooperation of every land owner and operating lumberman in the lake states should 
easily be obtainable. , 


ACTIVE YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS TO CONFER. 


A proposed feature of the annual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at New Orleans, La., in January is mentioned in the announcement as a con- 
ference of active mill managers. It is expected that the responsible heads of leading 
concerns will have their active mechanical managers present. The idea, a promising 
one, has been in contemplation for some time, but heretofore with no definite action 
being taken. 

It is one thing to be a successful general executive, another to be the equally suc- 
cessful head of an all important department. The success of the institution, if the 
concern be large, depends upon the support of subordinates. The one demands, the 
other gives, the reinforcement essential to maximum results. It appears, then, that 
the recognition of these principles is now accomplished. It will add to the force of 
this discovery if those in general authority make no concealment of its recognition. 
Subalterns thrive on recognition; its absence causes them to lose heart, robs them 
of a powerful stimulus, for recognition is a great moral inspiration. The wise gen- 
eral manager consults his active managers whether consciously in need of advice or 
not. He also encourages them to consult with each other and to give and take any- 
thing worth having in the way of information. 

It perhaps also is true that there is a really superior type of active manager who, 
having perfected an operating system or parts of it known to be exclusively his own 
and better than others, might hesitate to impart its benefit to his competitors in 
conference. The number of cases of this sort is not overwhelmingly great, while 
methods in no sense or measure exclusive and therefore debatable upon a common 
footing are almost innumerable and of paramount importance. 


RECORD BREAKING LUMBER PRODUCTION OF 1909. 


Statisties of the lumber industry of 1909, compiled by the Bureau of the Census, 
are of unusual interest. The report shows the largest production ever recorded and 
the largest number of mills ever operated in this country. 

A eut of 44,585,000,000 feet was reported by 48,322 mills, showing conclusively 
that the day of the small mill has not passed. This indicates, in fact, a growth in 
the number of such plants, notwithstanding the construction and operation of thé 
modern mammoth plant. North Carolina, fourth among the producing states, was 
the home of 3,307 mills. Virginia, ranking sixth among the producers, reported 
3,511 mills. Pennsylvania, taking thirteenth place in point of production, had 3,265 
mills. Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, New York and Missouri 
reported more than 2,000 mills each. 

in the preliminary report of the Bureau of the Census it is stated: 








The limited output of mills of this class and size, however, is almost 
without exception consumed in the immediate vicinity of its manufacture, 
and hence exerts little or no influence on supply and prices in the general 
lumber market of the country. 

This statement can scarcely be regarded as correct. Ordinarily the product of a 
small mill is used locally, but to supply the local trade in this way merely serves to 
intensify competition in other markets. 


‘he small mill is a convenient instrument for the converting of scattered timber 
into merchantable products, but that the number of such operations has increased 


to the degree shown by the Bureau cf the Census will come as a surprise to many 
students of the industry who have concluded that the day of the small mill had 
pessed, 

\nother feature of the report which is worthy of study is the very heavy pro- 
duction of lumber in states where the timber was supposed to have been exhausted 
years ago. Pennsylvania contributed 1,538,000,000 feet to the total production; 
Maine, 1,112,000,000 feet; New Hampshire, 650,000,000 feet; Indiana, 556,000,000 
teri; Ohio, 543,000,000 feet; Massachusetts, 361,000,000 feet; Vermont, 352,000,000 
feoc; Maryland, 268,000,000 feet; Illinois, 170,000,000 feet, and Connecticut, 168,- 
000,000 feet. The record of heavy increase in the cut of 1909 over that of the 
preceding year is due largely to the more complete nature of the returns. The gain 
in cut was a little over 11,000,000 feet, while the number of mills reporting was 
17,091 greater. 

The relative production of hardwoods and softwoods shows little change. The 
former eonstituted 24 percent of the total, the latter 76 percent. In 1908 the 
production was respectively 25 and 75 percent; it was 23 and 77 percent in 1907. 

The production of yellow pine has increased out of proportion to the cut of other 
“oods, In 1907 it constituted 32.8 percent and in 1908 33.8 percent, while in 1909 
it formed 36.5 percent of ‘the total, the total being 16,277,000,000 feet. Quantity 
considered, Douglas fir ranks next to yellow pine, the cut for 1909 having been 
1,556,000,000 feet. The output of white pine was 3,900,000,000 feet. Oak led the 
hardwood eut with a total of 4,446,000,000 feet, which was a substantially larger 
output than in 1908 or 1907. 

A detailed review of the preliminary report is given elsewhere in this issue. The 
points of the report which stand out with force are the tremendous number of 
producing mills in the United States and the tremendous quantity of their product. 
The figures given do not lend great color to the idea that the use of lumber is 
decreasing. By many it is believed that the production in 1910 will be greater than 
that of last year, and the scattering statistics which have been compiled tend to 
show that the actual movement of lumber this year has been considerably heavier than 
that of last year. 


FOREST FIRE LOSSES IN 1910. 


A startling and almost unbelievable estimate of the forest fire losses in 1910 is 
presented in an editorial statement in the November issue of American Forestry, 
the publication of the American Forestry Association. This estimate is slightly if 
at all less sensational than the reports spread by the daily press, which, by lumber- 
men generally and by many foresters, have been wholly discredited. The following 
extract, however, is of absorbing interest whether or not it has foundation in fact: 

The timber consumed, or damaged beyond hope of utilization before it 
becomes a total loss by decay, was roughly equivalent to the entire lumber 
cut of two years, assuming 40,000,000,000 feet as the average annual cut. 

Upon this basis the financial loss is estimated at from $175,000,000 to $200,000,000 
and these figures are reinforced by the statement that it will take six years’ growth 
of the forests of the country to replace the supply wiped out in the fires of 1910. 
In the figures quoted no account is taken of damage to young growth or of reduction 
in the fertility of the soil. These factors enter largely into the losses but there is 
absolutely no basis for determining them in financial units. 

As to the reliability of these estimates most timber owners will entertain grave 
doubt. Certainly the time elapsed since the first has not been sufficient to permit 
of the compilation of statistics which would give a reasonable basis for the estimate. 
It is certain, too, that some time must elapse before it will be possible to determine 
what percentage of the burned timber can be and will be utilized. That percentage 
will depend upon location and accessibility and perhaps in no less measure upon 
market conditions. If prices were immediately to revert to the level of 1906 the 
salvage would be increased to a large extent, but this is not probable and, many 
lumbermen would say, is not possible. The very fact that a great quantity of burned 
timber is to be manufactured and thrown on a market already sluggish is bound 
to be a deterrent factor in the advancing of prices. 

With regard to the ratio between losses to private timber holdings and government 
properties American Forestry says that state and private owners ‘‘suffered more 
nearly three times than twice as heavily as the nation by these fires. A comparison 
of the public losses with the private losses for the whole country indicates that the 
private losses were seven times greater than the public losses, in spite of the fact 
that privately owned forests are not more than five times greater in extent and are 
more accessible than those publicly owned.’’ 

This statement insofar as it applies to the fires in the northwestern states flatly 
contradicts the views of leading timber owners from whom the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has had expressions of opinion as to the losses to green timber in Idaho, Montana, 
Washington and Oregon. Nearly every operating lumberman in that section who 
has been asked for an estimate has replied that the losses to private properties were 
nothing as compared with the damage in the national forests. This statement has 
been reinforced by the frequently reiterated declaration that the government was 
wholly unequipped to fight fires in the forest reserves, while operating owners were 
able to put large crews of men into the woods and to hold the fires well within control 
in most instances. 

Another statement in the same article which lumbermen will challenge is that the 
wage loss amounted to $8,000,000, based upon an average wage of $10 a thousand 
feet. In support of this assertion it is stated: ‘‘This is equally true whether or 
not an equivalent amount is spent for labor in salvage or in converting other forests 
into manufactured products, for in the long run the reduction of the forest stock 
below the minimum required to meet the current demand means the depression of the 
lumber industry, curtailment of the cut, and consequently a diminished outlay for 
labor, with corresponding less in wages.’’ 

Never within the recollection of present day lumbermen has the necessity of 
salvaging burned timber resulted in a curtailment of the output. Experience has 
demonstrated that the reverse is true and that attempt will be made to salvage and 
market just as much of the destroyed stumpage as can be handled profitably. This, 
it is true, tends to depression, but it is difficult to see wherein it will seriously reduce 
the outlay in wages, excepting as it reduces the available timber supply of the 
country and hastens the time when the timber will be exhausted and the employment 
of labor for such purposes will cease. 

Considering all phases of the question there is ample justification for the statement 
that American Forestry has greatly overestimated the damage resulting from 
the 1910 fires; has erred in estimating the ratio between losses to public and private 
owners, and has overestimated the damage to public interests in the way of diminu- 
tion of wages and curtailment of lumber output. This, however, does not detract 
from the importance of the estimate which served to place before the people in 
concrete, if questionable form, the result of failure to put into practice the primary 
theories of conservation relating to the wasteful and useless destruction of forest 
resources. The burden for that failure lies not so largely upon operating lumbermen 
as upon the federal government, which, despite the fact that it is trying to lead 
the conservation movement, has proven neglectful of its own interests and has failed 
to protect its, the people’s, property against the great and under existing methods 
ever: present dangers of forest fires. 

The individual timber owner is no more willing to see his trees destroyed than he 
would be anxious to see his saw mill, his house or his money in the bank go up in 
smoke. To the best of his knowledge of how to handle the problem he is protecting 
his property from loss. That portion, however, of the forest domain which has 
come under the control of federal authority is beyond the control of any individual 
and ean be protected only by the slow moving processes of government machinery. 
What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business, and the public property will 
continue to be destroyed until the public awakens to the importance of protecting it 
as fully as similar holdings of individuals are protected. 

Instead of leading, the government is trailing. The forest service has done good 
work within the limitations set upon it by a Congress which was compelled to trim 
its appropriations at some point and found the forest service a convenient victim. 

The principal lesson from the experience of 1910 demonstrates the advisability, the 
absolute necessity, of equipping the Forest Service to protect that great portion of 
the public wealth which is entrusted to its charge. If overestimates of the losses of 
the last year will help to arouse public sentiment and loosen the purse strings of the 
next Congress they will have served a useful purpose. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE. 








To expect a bulge in the lumber trade at a time so near the year’s end would be 
unreasonable; but within a few days indications have become apparent that a better 
feeling prevails and that manufacturers and dealers are nursing a confidence in a 
considerable increase of business before the holidays, and believe that after the 
beginning of 1911 there will be a pronounced swell in demand and movement, with 
the natural following of firmer and higher prices. These observations are not strictly 
applicable to all lines of the lumber trade, but they do pertain distinctly to the 
hardwood lines, to a general demand for yard stocks and a miscellaneous call for 
lumber used in building and manufacture. What the railroads are to do in the 
lines of improvement and the ordering of equipment remains to be seen, and much 
depends on the couse of the security markets succeeding the late elections. Money 
reserves are running down in eastern banking centers, and stocks and bonds are 
selling on a fitful and generally weak market, holders of securities being inclined 
to liquidate on every little rise. It is probable that not much will be developed 
in the realm of high finance until after the new year comes in, and what that will 
be it is impossible to conjecture with anything like accuracy. In the interior money 
conditions are declared by the bankers to be in good form, though rates are com- 
paratively high and decidedly firm. Merchandising shows a healthy increase, indi- 
eating that the good average crops of the season have stimulated buying of goods 
and that the people are providing for their seasonable wants as usual. Building has 
been favored by good weather, and though there has been some falling off in struc 
tural undertakings since the middle of October, a large amount of work is in progress 
and will continue until the end of the year. 

* * * 

It is generally understood that stocks in the hands of the retailers and factory 
consumers are comparatively low, and that at some time in the not far future they 
must be replenished. Also, in some lines, especially in those of the hardwoods, 
there is no great surplus of lumber, the distributive movement throughout the season 
having been of volume sufficient to prevent accumulations at mills beyond normal. 
Hence when demand shall take a new start the result should be to strengthen prices. 

The greatest complaint now made about the lumber trade is the state of prices, 
which continue to be too low for profit to the producers. While the volume of dis- 
tribution is large, the movement is possible only by yielding to the demand of the 
buyers for price concessions. , This causes great dissatisfaction among mill operators 
and gives the appearance of poor business, while really there is a good deal of it. 
This state of the market apparently can be remedied only by the uprising of some 
extraordinary demand, like that from the railroads and car works. Whether that 
will come is so dependent on causes that may affect the money and security markets 
that it is impossible at the present time to venture any positive prediction about 
it. Indications are that there will be a demand for lumber to replenish depleted 
stocks in retail-yards and in industrial lines, but to what extent is merely conjectural. 

; s ~ * 

One influence is tending to help the price condition, which is the steadily develop- 
ing car shortage. When the lack of transportation facilities shall become so general 
as greatly to hinder deliveries at destinations scarcities will be developed at con- 
suming and distributing points that will give the mill operators and their selling 
agents an opportunity to insist on firmer, and at length, higher prices. As yet car 
shortages have become serious only on single line railroads, facilities at junction 
and competitive points still being fair. Car shortages are considerably affecting 
the cypress belt of Louisiana, the southern pine mills of the Gulf states, and many 
of the hardwood mills of the South. Reflectively, the lack of cars is felt at northern 
points where buyers are waiting for lumber that can not be shipped promptly for 
lack of cars. It is reported from various points in the South that the car shortage 
is growing more serious as the season advances and threatens to increase until it 
becomes a positive embargo. The silver lining to this looming cloud is the promise 
it gives that it will afford the mill operator a chance to have something to say 
about prices. It will tend to reduce stocks in the North with the result of a 
firming up of prices all along the line from the mill to the consumer. To offset 
this tendency there will be a falling off of actual demand toward the end of the 
year, as is usual, so the clamor for deliveries is likely to subside to some degree. 
So it is probable that, while there will be some increase of business between the 
mills and the retail and consuming trades from now to the first of the coming 
year, the prospect is slight that it will amount to a ground swell. 

* * * 

One feature of business it is well enough to take into account so far as the interior 
is concerned: In the small grain and corn growing states the recent fall in prices 
for wheat and corn, and oats to some extent, as well as for cattle, hogs and sheep, 
has checked the marketing of such products, which may have some effect in restrict- 
ing sales out of retail yards. The line yard owners will keep this feature in view, 
which may incline them to conservative action in stocking up for future trade. 

Caution is the watchword for all business men in these days of mixed political 
and eredit conditions which may affect the lumber trade more or less. Now that 
prices of farm products are on the decline, with not much show for early betterment, 
it is possible farmers may become conservative about making improvements. 

* * * 

General features of the southern pine trade remain about as previously reported. 
Sales and shipments have shown some increase within the month, and the call is for 

immediate delivery, showing that stocking up is not 
yet a conspicuous feature. The Texas trade is opening up 
well, with a call for quick delivery. In the New Orleans 
district, covering eastern Louisiana and Mississippi, there is some demand for car 
material, which helps swell the movement of lumber, but prices have to be made to 
meet the views of buyers. In the southwestern pine field the figures show consider- 
able overproduction of lumber, which is taken as a reason why prices are depressed. 
In the North demand is fair for the season, but prices are favorable to buyers. At 


SOUTHERN PINB. 


Pittsburg inquiries continue to increase for fair sized lots of yellow stock and sales 


‘are in fair volume for standard sizes and qualities most in use. Shipments are still 


below what dealers consider normal for the season, and car shortage is complained 
of. Prices are unchanged, and it is thought that any increase of demand would 
put new strength into the market. At Baltimore lumber is being called for at a rate 
that keeps the yards fairly busy in making deliveries. The movement is maintained 
on account of the amount of building going on in that city. At Boston the call for 
yellow pine flooring is very fair, the price level remaining the same as that for 
weeks. Partition is of slow sale. At New York large contractors are said to be 
in the market for schedules which are attracting renewed interest in the market. 
While it is reported there that stocks at the mills are less than two months ago, 
dealers have no trouble about deliveries of all the lumber they need. At Kansas 
City, Chieago and St. Louis no especial change in the market since last report has 
occurred. A good deal of lumber is moving, but prices remain irregular and much 
in the control of the buyer. The mill concerns seem determined to force lumber on 
the market by making concessions of prices, and so long as such a condition prevails 
no improvement can be expected in the selling value of lumber. 
* * * 

Minneapolis retail trade is beginning to drop off, probably because farmers are 
busy and cold weather and storms have hindered outdoor work and hauling out lumber 
from the yards. The reports are that wholesale business 
continues to come in small quantities, while retail deal- 
ers are worrying along so as to make their stocks hold 
out to the beginning of next year. This doubtless will be the policy until after 
New Year’s. The election excitement interfered with trade to some extent. 

Some kinds of dimension lumber are decidedly scarce in that district. The northern 
pine trade elsewhere pivots on the better grades and sales are made on the basis 
of how much good lumber can be included in the order. In box manufacturing 
centers of the Great Lakes region a fair amount of low grade lumber is being used. 
The lake movement of lumber is nearly at the season’s end and the stocks to be 
carried over at mill and secondary points are well known. ‘There certainly will be 
no surplus of good stock beyond trade requirements, while the coarse stuff must 
depend on the consumptive demand, whatever that is to be, for market conditions. 


NORTHERN PINE. 


Trade in western white pine in the Spokane district, while not up to what was 
expected on the first of November, is fair, with inquiries and some orders arriving. 
The mills are being prepared for the curtailment of cut, 

MOUNTAIN AND as stocks already are in good shape for the winter’s 
SLOPE. trade. On Puget sound trade is brightening, with a 
considerable increase of inquiries as compared with those of late October, including 
those for yard stock and railroad material. The foreign demand is fairly healthy, 
with relatively less coast business than earlier. California trade is a shade better 
than a few weeks ago. Red cedar shingle operators are feeling some better but 
prices continue low and the volume of business is light. Many shingle mills are 
idle in western Washington. At Portland it is thought that prices will strengthen 
because production has been curtailed. Few logging camps will be operated all 
winter and some will be closed for the season in December. At San Francisco 
November opened with favorable indications for the trade, and the worst is thought 
to be over in that district. Coastwise rates were recently advanced 25 cents a 
thousand, which was considered a favorable feature, as indicating increased demand 
for tonnage. Coasting steamers for the lumber trade are scarce, and the recurrence 
of sailing vessels is expected. Demand for foreign bottoms is fair, with rates firm. 

The general hardwood trade shows improvement. At St. Louis this is largely 
attributed to increased demand from the furniture factories, and the same thing has 

been observed at Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Illinois 
HARDWOODS. points. The call is largely for plain red oak, with the 

other kinds of oak and furniture woods generally mect- 
ing increased call. At Cincinnati the car service records show that shipments and 
receipts are up to the normal, but dealers complain of the slowness of trade—perhaps 
because they have to work harder than usual to get it and at the same time maintain 
prices. Inquiries for high grade oak are not as urgent as earlier in the season, orders 
running more to No. 1 and No. 2 common, which reflects the demand from the furni- 
ture factories and other consumers that use a large amount of the medium and lower 
grades. Heavy car and bridge oak is in fair demand. Chestnut is slow, as is sound 
wormy chestnut, used for the cores of built up work. Furniture makers are using 
white birch. Basswood, buckeye and cottonwood are receiving their proportion of 
the attention of trade. Stocks of walnut for export and domestic trade are laryer 
than for years. At Nashville decided improvement in the hardwood trade has been 
noted within a week or two. Poplar, beech, birch and chestnut are in fair demand at 
that point. Two-inch hickory is active. The call for hardwood flooring from the E«st 
has fallen off slightly. At Memphis and in that district recent developments show 10 
surplus of hardwood lumber of any kind, and in some of the grades of high elas: a 
positive scarcity. In low grade lumber more is being done than for some time pre- 
viously, especially in gum and cottonwood. -Supply of gum box boards is small, while 
cottonwood box boards are scarce, with prices firm. Export conditions are improved. 

* * * 

Hemlock lumber has accumulated at lake markets and prices are inclined to be 
accommodating to the buyer, though holders are disposed to fix a limit to concessions. 
feeling that there is a point below which they can uot 
go in price making. and get out without loss. They 
know that the stocks on hand will be good stuff next 
well dried and ready to ship, and are confident of a demand for them. 

* * * 

Cypress in Louisiana is relatively firmer and steadier in price than yellow pine, 

but is subject to some fluctuation. General demand is fair. 
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FOUR HUNDRED BILLION FEET OF FOREST PRODUCTS IN COUNTRY’S LUMBER YARD. 


That Quantity Represented by Ten Years’ Cut—Output of Twenty-seven States—Increase in Number of Mills—Analysis of the Federal Census. 


Even in this day of big things, a pile of 400,000,000,- 
000 feet of lumber would cause the beholder much amaze- 
ment, but if all the lumber manufactured in the United 
States in the last ten years were stacked up in one place 
it would equal a lumber yard of this size. One basis 
for this assertion is furnished by the preliminary census 
report upon the production of lumber, lath and shingles 
in 1909, which shows that last year 48,322 saw mills cut 
44,585,000,000 feet of lumber. This is over 67 percent 
more mills than reports were obtained from in 1907, the 
year of previous greatest reported output, and nearly 
11 percent more lumber than the total of 40,256,000,000 
feet reported for that year. 

The present statement is noteworthy in three ways; 
first, because it shows such a really astonishing number 
of saw mills in the United States; second, because the 
quantity of lumber manufactured last year was greater 
than even the best informed manufacturer anticipated, 
and finally, because of the tremendous increase in produe- 
tion during the last decade in the southern and western 
states. 

For the last five years the Bureau of the Census and 
the Forest Service have coéperated in the compilation 
of annual statistics of lumber production. The figures 
were nearly all secured by mail and the results were 
remarkably good, reports from over 31,000 active mills 
having been secured in 1908, which included practically 
all of the large and medium sized mills of the country 
and many. of the smaller mills. It remained, however, 
for the supplementing of this method by the efforts of 
special agents in the present decennial census to get an 
absolute clean-up of reports from all the saw mills in 
the country. Now that this has been done the results 
are comparable only with those of the census of 1900, 
when reports were also secured hy special agents and 
attempt was made to reach every mill regardless of size. 

The lumber census of 1900, which covered portions of 
the calendar years 1899 and 1900, reported a production 
of 35,084,000,000 feet by 31,833 mills. The report for 
1909 therefore shows an increase of 16,489 mills or 52 
percent, and of 9,501,000,000 feet or 27 percent in jum- 
ber production. The average annual production during 
the last decade evidently has been at least 40,000,000,000 
feet. In these ten years, therefore, has gone into con- 
sumption the truly remarkable amount of 400,000,000,- 
000 feet of lumber. 

The following table shows the production in 1909 and 
1900 of the twenty-seven states which each cut more than 
500,000,000 feet of lumber last year, together with the 
pereent of gain or loss from 1900 to 1909: 


STATE— 1909, feet. 
Wamieton. 2.2.06 cens 3,863,000,000 
creer 3,552, 000; 000 
MISSIGUIODE 5. occ ce eee 2,573,000,000 


1900, feet. ine. 
1,429,000,000 170 
1,115,000,000 208 
1,206,000,000 113 








North Carolina ....... 2'178,000,000 1,287,000,000 69 
rr 2,111,000,000 1,624,000,000 30 
Virginia 2,102,000,000 959,000,000 119 
Eee ee 2) "099, 000, 000 1,232,000,000 70 
Wisconsin 2°025,000,000 3,389,000,000 —40 
EE os octane gree 1,899,000,000 735,000,000 158 
Michigan 1,890,000,000 3,018,000,000 —37 
\labama 1,691,000,000 1,101,000,000 54 
Re 1,562,000,000 2,342,000,000 —33 
PCRMAVIVOMIA ...0s2000 1,538,000,000 2,333,000,000 —34 
West Virginia ........ 1,473,000,000 778,000,000 89 
EIS 54. wo aoe el 1,342,000,000 1,312,000,000 2 
CE vk oa skew nud 1,224,000,000 951,000,000 29 

EE 95 cases Schone oe aed 1,202,000,000 790, 000,000 55 

nO re 1,144,000,000 737,000,000 55 

Rr Te eee 1,112,000,000 785, "000; 000 2 
‘south Carolina ....... 898,000,000 466,000,000 93 
LUMINES stig trad vase Risa 861,000,000 779,000,000 11 


‘ew York 
Sos 6s 80 eae 
ew Hampshire ....... 


681,000,000 878,000,000 —22 
660, :000, 000 724, 000,000 —9 
650,000,000 572 2000, 000 14 





__ ees ree 646,000,000 650,000,000 895 

WE 5 sb wand Ga tune 556,000,000 1,037 7000, 7000 46 

ID teens a usllard 1s Aa: toe’ 543,000,000 990,000,000 45 

i WE vo casters oe 2,510,000,000 2,454,000,000 2 
TE. oie kina bee doe 44,585,000,000 35,084,000,000 27 
- Decrease. 


Washington leads the list with an output of 3,863,- 
0,000 feet in 1909 or 170 percent more than 1900. 
louisiana is a close second with 3,552,000,000 feet or 
early three times the production in 1900. Mississippi, 
th 1,000,000,000 feet less output than Louisiana, still 
re than doubled its production in 1900. North Caro- 
t gained 69 percent; Arkansas, 30 percent; Virginia, 
% percent, and Texas, 70 percent. The lake states 
| Pennsylvania fell off from 33 to 40 percent, while 
egon and the other western states gained heavily. 
With the exception of the lake states, Pennsylvania, 
sow York, Indiana, Ohio and Missouri, every important 
iber producing state cut much more heavily last year 
nan it did ten years ago. In 1900 only four states pro- 
ced over 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber each; in 1909 
re were eight states in this class. In 1900 thirteen 
tes eut over 1,000,000,000 feet each, while in 1909 
number increased to nineteen. In 1900 the five 
nking states were Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
‘onnsylvania and Arkansas, in the order named. They 
odueed a little more than 36 percent of the entire cut. 
1909 a group of six ranking states formed the same 
elative percentage of output. They were Washington, 
Lo uisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Arkansas and 
Virginia. In 1900 the lake states, one eastern state and 
ue southern state predominated. In 1909 one Pacific 
‘oast state and five southern states held the same posi- 
tion. Moreover, almost exactly one-half of the entire 
production was furnished by the South the last year, 
a of the southern preduction yellow pine constituted 
2 percent. 
“That there is no necessary connection between the 
number of saw mills in a state and its lumber output is 


y m é 





again emphasized by the census report. The leading 
states in the number of mills are Virginia ‘with 3,511; 
North Carolina with 3,307; Pennsylvania with 3,265, 
and then in decreasing number Tennessee, Kentucky, 
New York, Alabama, Georgia, Missouri and down to 
Arkansas with 2,060. These ten states have 25,813 mills 
or 03 percent of the number in the entire country. On 
the other hand they cut 14,388,000,000 feet of lumber 
or 32 percent of the product. The extremes are shown 
by the 658 mills of Louisiana, which cut approximately 
5,400,000 feet of lumber each in 1909 and the 2,308 mills 
of New York whose average cut was only 295,000 feet. 
The preliminary census report gives us information 
upon the cut of only seven leading groups of timber last 
year. The cut of yellow pine was 16,277,000,000 feet 
or 36.5 percent of the total. Yellow pine is so far in 
the lead that it almost has no competition. Ranking next 
was Douglas fir with 4,856,000,000 feet or not quite 11 
percent of the total cut, and oak with 4,446,000,000 feet 
or 10 percent. Next in order come white pine, hemlock, 
spruce and western pine. The first time in the history 
of the lumber industry, in the United States hardwood 
holds third place in production. This is due, however, 
not to an actual increase in the cut of oak but to the 
heavy decrease in the cut of white pine. The cut of 
these seven kinds in 1909 and in 1900 was as follows: 
Pet. 
1909, feet. 1900, feet. ine. 
Yellow pine ..........16,277,000,000 —9,659,000,000 69 
oe, a ee 4,856,000,000 1,737 :000,000 180 
ren te 4,446,000,000 : 
hip aah nn ee eee 3,900,000,000 7,742,000,000 
Liemlock 3,032,000,000 3,421,000,000 —11 
MED SB canseeseccios 1,739,000,000 1,448,000,000 20 
Western pine ........ 1,516,000,000 944,000,000 61 
ere 8,819,000,000 5,695,000,000 55 


IXIND 





ce re 44, 585,000, 000 


Totals 35,084,000,000 27 
Decrease. 
Yellow pine is still climbing upward. The cut of 


Douglas fir in 1909 was the greatest ever reported, but 
it is probable that had as close a census been made in 
1907 the total for that year would have been greater 
than is reported for 1909. That the cut of oak in 1909 
should. be practically as great as in 1900 is surprising, 
but evidently we are not quite as near the end of our 
oak supply as some of us have anticipated. White pine 
has fallen off tremendously, as every one knows. Hem- 
lock passed its zenith in 1907, as probably did spruce, 
although the cut of this wood holds out remarkably well, 
especially in New England. More western pine was cut 
in 1907 than in 1909, although the output last year was 
three-fifths greater than in 1900. Altogether the hard- 
wood cut in 1909 was 10,693,000,000 feet or 24 percent 
of the entire cut. In 1900 the hardwoods supplied 8,891,- 
000,000 feet or 25.3 percent of the entire production. 
While the increase in hardwoods has not been as great 
as the increase in softwoods, the gain has been con- 
siderable, due chiefly to the exploitation of newer woods, 
such as maple, beech, birch, gum, chestnut ete. 

The shingle production last year was nearly 15,000,- 
000,000 pieces, a considerable increase over the produc- 
tion in 1900, but approximately the same as in 1904 and 
1905. The lath production was about 3,700,000,000, an 
increase of 40 percent over 1900, but probably less than 
the production in 1907. Substitutes have made them- 
selves strongly felt in the shingle market, and to a less 
extent have affected the demand for lath. Consequently 
these articles do not show the marked increases in out- 
put characteristic of lumber. 

The few figures given by the census at this time make 
us await the final report with interest. One question 
comes quickly to mind. If nearly 45,000,000,000 feet 
of lumber was marketed last year, a year of notoriously 
unsatisfactory prices, what total would be reached were 
conditions suddenly to become favorable enough through- 
out an entire year to cause every one of these 48,322 
mills to saw to its utmost capacity? Of one thing we 
may be fairly sure; the sawing capacity is so great that 
the lumber industry is likely for some time to be con- 
stantly on the verge of overproduction, a condition which 
causes unstability and loss of profit in manufacturing 
operations and the waste of much good timber. 

The preliminary table upon the lumber production for 
the last three years prepared by Special Agent J. E. 








———-- 1907 ——_——_ 
ARTICLE Pounds. Dollars. 

bavk for tQmMiNg.. ¢......60 2,322,130 29,975 
EE a ere é: Voagetene bee 305,998 
SE... (0.4.5 4s pk aweaee cau oSeciece 6 4 7,956 
Baa. ond Oe awn rs a8 45S Deeks 40,578 

Barrels. 

Ne er ee eee ee 2,560,966 11,327,091 
Cre ee ara ee 16,792 57,215 
Turpentine and pitech.... 19,830 60,563 

Gallons. 
Turpentine, spirits of....... 15,854,676 10,241,883 

M. feet. 
Boards, deals and planks..... i . 23, ase 39,861,352 
Joists and scantling........ 752, 152 
EE abs. 0 Waid 460m 0.5%: 04'8 6s 53,261 
on ealliny ap ope 939,724 
ID, ooo in .d's 0-0 gre 8 803,346 1,409,595 
Sar rere reer rer 51,120,171 ),127,522 
I oe oii Ss aitinn Ae iae Deke Seg Sas 157,553 
a OEE ES ra i ree ee! 3,578,452 
DE beh alhe sce chbavets wses whee poy 3,645,180 
CS eee re 3,278,110 890,106 
ee errecrr ere 600,865 13,101,178 
Firewood and unmanufactured ........ = se veces 
eS Serer ee 2,150,311 ose 819 
ae 25,079,946 498,552 
rr rrr ee eer ee 69,516,075 
Other products ........c2eFeeecdss 23,432,630 
TS | rer Prey i 92,948,705 


Whelchel, of the Census Bureau, is reproduced 








Number Lumber production, 
of mills reporting. million a B. M. 

STATES *1909. 1908. 1907. oS. 1908. 1907. 
Washington 1,143 929 3 863 2,916 3,778 
Louisiana ..... 658 516 f 2,722 2,972 
Mississippi ..... 1,795 905 1,861 2,094 
North Carolina... 3,307 1,740 1,137 1,622 
Arkansas ....... 2,060 1,155 1,657 1,989 
| ee 3,511 1,937 1,199 1,412 
, eee 719 605 1,524 2,230 
Wisconsin ...... 1,241 899 1,613 2,003 
0 ee 696 595 1,468 1,636 
Michigan ....:.. 1,323 989 1,478 1,828 
Alabama ....... 2,188 981 1,152 1,225 
Minnesota ...... 745 500 1,286 1,661 
Pennsylvania ... 3,265 2,224 1,208 1,735 
West Virginia... 1,524 1,044 1,08 ,396 
Georgia ..... 2,083 1/049 
Tennessee ...... 2,643 1,490 
a Ee 491 279 
| ae 305 288 
MED ebb éigcceca 1,243 902 
South Carolina... 1,048 423 
Kentucky ....... 2,372 1,530 
New York ...... 2,308 2,291 
Oe —eeaaae 2,076 1,108 
New Hampshire.. 708 604 
I (apie tweed a0 304 255 
OO eee 1,604 1,089 
Ohio 32 Of 
Massachusetts 643 610 
VORMROME 2c ccs 725 596 
Montana ....... 180 173 
Maryland ...... 729 384 
Oklahoma ...... 380 214 
SE iki ibe stein 827 546 
Connecticut ..... 420 293 
Colorado co aa 254 
ree ee 350 113 
New Mexico .... 80 61 
eee 21 11 
New Jersey...... 276 181 
Delaware ....... 151 112 
South Dakota.... 54 47 
Wyoming ....... 89 70 
Rhode Island... 57 45 
I “dn Sera tdy lb wh 04 88 95 
ee 6 ‘ 
All other states. . 4 ) 


United States. . 48,3 $22 31,23 3 224 40, 256 
1909. 07 
ERtR, Wiis ws ccs 3,712,054,000 2,986,684,000 3,663,602,000 
Shingles, No....14,944,778,000 12,106,483,000 11,824,475,000 
* Includes a " considerable number of small local mills not 
covered in 1908 and 1907. 
¥ Included in “all other states.” 


28,850 44,585 3 
1908. 





LUMBER AND PLATINUM CONCESSION. 


An American consular officer in a European country 
is in position to furnish American capitalists with the 
description of a valuable lumber and platinum conces- 
sion offered for sale in his district. Particulars can be 
obtained by inquiry directed to the Bureau of Manu- 
factures, Department of Commerce and Labor, mention- 
ing file 5720. 

As a result of the heavy forest fires which raged in 
the forests of northern Wisconsin during the summer 
it is expected that there will be a shortage of Christmas 
trees this season. This industry has grown to consider 
able proportions during the last few years and the fires 
will result in heavy loss to those engaged in the business. 





EXPORTS OF FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Bulletin 83 of the Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, issued November 4, contains a com- 
plete statistical tabulation of exports of farm and forest 
products of the United States during the fiscal years 
ended June 30, 1907, 1908 and 1909, with countries to 
which consigned. 

Comparison shows a heavy decrease in exports of 
boards, deals and planks and a considerable depreciation 
in the average value per thousand feet, which in 1907 
was $24.55; in 1908, $23.01, and in 1909, $21.39. A 
heavy falling off in joists, scantlings and shingles is also 
shown and exports of sawed timber in 1909 were ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 feet less than in 1907. 

One important item, staves, shows a slight increase 
in 1908 and 1909 over 1907. Exports of miscellaneous 
forest products, including naval stores, show considerable 
loss during 1909 and in most classes 1907 was a record 
year, rosin being a notable exception. 

The following table shows amounts and values of 
American forest products exported during the three 





years: 

——1908 —_——1904——_—__—_— 
Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 
3,987,330 57,515 3,845,690 56,572 
unlemna ae 241,608 eras 260,965 
ibis Bost debe we 13,360 

eae 3,742 ecient bos 39,284 
Barrels Barrels 
2,712,735 11,395, sos 2,170,177 8, wee 838 
14,691 53,9 11,072 6,442 
13,488 46,3 39 10,034 31 ,809 
Gallons. Gallons. 
19,532,583 10,146,151 17,502,028 7,018,058 
ae eet. . feet 
548,130 35,607,508 1,357,822 29,056,579 
" 27,332 581,718 22,122 378,914 
20,483 75,535 14,104 61, 
pe eee 58,127 ieee 957,682 
900,812 1,716,190 977,376 1,962,199 
61,696,949 6,016,690 52,583,016 5,524,199 
Musee nee 176,430 5 oe 3.0% 154,766 
5 veda oS 5,216,854 Wiss Daas 5,461,866 
ae ee 4,337,766 hetes vs 2,846,863 
4,883,506 1,316,465 2,950,528 - 839,011 
463,440 11,040,677 383,309 8,414,519 
‘codapact’  - sumebhee:. ).)-, 0 eee 79,996 
1,958,630 819,752 1,100,495 383,788 
23,845,732 519,625 20,650,756 448,960 
7,043,960 56,098,378 
HH 318, 113 16,344,076 
90,362,073 72,442,454 


ae 


ee ee 
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THE WIDE WORLD IN MINIATURE 








DOMESTIC. 


General. 

Students at the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, 
last year smoked 182,210 cigars, 33,190 boxes of cigarettes 
and 52,000 packages of smoking tobacco. 

Hugh J. Grant, twice mayor of New York, from 1888 to 
1892, died in that city November 38. He first became noted 
politically in 1882, when he, as an alderman, stood out 
against a street railroad steal and refused a bribe of $200,- 
000. 

November 4 the Standard Oil Company paid $9,000,000 
for the holdings of a Pittsburg oil company, comprising 104,- 
000 acres about twenty-five miles north of Shreveport, La. 

Rails are being laid for the first railroad in the White 
Salmon district, Washington. It taps some of the finest 
timber in the country and will aid in bringing a big acreage 
of rich soil into orchard. 

A. Barton Hepburn, at one time comptroller of the cur- 
rency at Washington, November 3 was elected president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of New York city. 

Georgia’s cotton crop was damaged to the extent of $750,- 
000 by a cold wave recently. It is estimated that the total 
crop for the state this year will not exceed 1,800,000 bales, 
as against 1,900,000 bales last year. 

Five men were killed November 3 by a gas explosion in 
the mines at Tuscaloosa county, Alabama. 

Federal indictments charging conspiracy to defraud the 
government of more than 20,000 acres of Alaska .coal lands, 
valued at $200,000,000, were returned by a federal grand 
jury at Spokane, Wash., November 3, against six men who 
control three groups of coal lands in the Kayak mining 
field in Alaska. 

William Henry Brewer, professor emeritus in the Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale University, died at New 
Haven, Conn., November 2 of old, age. He had served 
on more than forty government and state commissions. 

In the state of Washington the assessed valuation of the 
railroads, real and personal, for 1910 was over $100,000,000, 
according to a recent statement of the state tax commission. 
In 1891 the total valuation was only $12,000,000. 

At Buffalo, N. Y., an internaticnal exhibition of artistic 
photography was opened November 3, represented by fifty- 
seven exhibitors with 600 prints. 

Chicago’s death record at the close of the first ten months 
of this year stands at 27,744, or 1,828 in excess of the total 
for the corresponding period of last year, according to the 
weekly bulletin of the health department. 

Dana Dudley, inventor, of Wakefield, Mass, whose pan- 
angle telescope the United States government has adopted 
for use on disappearing guns, declared November 2 that he 
has invented an airship capable of carrying passengers at a 
speed of 100 miles an hour over the Atlantic ocean. 

Over 2,000 surgeons from the United States, Canada, 
Mexico and the Philippines, Hawaii and the West Indies, 
gathered in Chicago November 7 to attend the greatest 
series of clinics known to the medical profession, which 
will continue until November 19. ic 

A terrific surf, unaccompanied by wind or disturbance in 
the air, swept the beach and across Nome (Alaska) Sandspit 
November 3, destroying two houses and fifteen cabins and 
doing great damage to shipping. 

Reports from fifty-five leading cities of the United States 
show that during October permits were taken out for 14,161 
buildings, involving a total cost of $46,570,839. In October, 
1909, there were 14,256 permits, representing an outlay of 
$49,654,773. 

_ Postal receipts for Houston, Texas, for October amounted 
to $39,475.93, or $3,689.67 over the receipts for October, 
1909. 

Many states, twelve railroads and the United States gov- 
ernment will participate in the Land Show which will take 
pluce at the Coliseum, Chicago, from November 19 to Decem- 
ber 4. 

Forty-seven bodies of miners were found November 9 in 
the mine at Delagua, Colo., where an explosion occurred 
November 8. Twenty-two miners were’ rescued. 

A record for over-city flying was established November 7 
by Hubert Latham, when he aviated over a prescribed route 
from and returning to the aviation field, Baltimore, Md., 
where an aviation meet is in progress. He won a prize of 
$5,000 offered by the Sun and the Evening Sun. 

_ An automatic air coupler for railroad trains has just 
been invented by Howard K. Brown, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and successfully tried. The device probably will be adopted 
by all railroads. 

For the year ended June 30 the total deficit in the ac- 
counts of the Trinity & Brazos Valley railroad was $933,- 
436.01, an increase of $31,412.16 in the total loss of last 
year, according to the annual report of the vice president. 

To provide direct transportation between Italy and the 
southern states, a new steamer service of fourteen steamers 
has been arranged between Genoa and ports on the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

To found a chair of experimental. pathology in memory 
of his brother, the late George Patten, James A. Patten, of 
Chicago, recently gave $200,000 to the medical school of 
Northwestern university, at Evanston, Ill. 

That the balloon America IJ made 1,355 miles in the in- 
ternational race was maintained at St. Louis November 4 
by the officials of the Aero club when they read a cablegram 
from London that the distance was questioned. 


Washington. 


The total note circulation of the 7,000 or more national 
banks of the United States for October reached $724,840,- 
648, the highest record made since the creation of the na- 
tional banking system by Salmon P. Chase in the ’60s. 


With the completion of seventy vessels for the quarter- 
master’s department, the War Department has now under 
its control about 635 vessels, while the Navy Department 
has only 340 vessels. 

Naval officials are considering the advisability and prac- 
ticability of equipping the new battleship, authorized at 
the last session of Congress, with a flying machine and the 
necessary apparatus. 


President Taft November 4 ordered that all the oil lands 
in Alaska be withdrawn from entry. 


According to the annual report of the commissioner of 
pensions, made public November 5, the number of new 
names added to the pension rolls during the last fiscal year 
totaled 29,219, and the number of losses 54,330, making a 
net decrease of 25,111. ‘The disbursements for pensions dur- 
ing the year amounted to $159,974,056.08, a decrease of 
$1,999,647.69 as compared with the previous year. IEx- 
penditures for navy pensions amounted to $5,335,457. 

A series of conventions of agricultural experts will be 
held at Washington between November 10 and 18. 

According to the annual report of the auditor of the 
Postoflice Department, the audited revenues of the postal 
service for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1910, amounted 
te $224,128,€57.62, or a 10 percent increase over the pre- 
ceeding year. ‘The audited expenditures, amounting to $229,- 
977,224.50, show an increase of 4 percent. 

Through the Bureau of Soils the Department of Agricul- 
ture has just issued a report on the soil survey of the 
Marianna area, Florida. 

Reciprocity conferences between representatives of the 
United States and Canada were opened November 5 at Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Canada. 


Exclusive of the Panama canal charges, the government 
receipts for October were $55,266,441 and the expenditures 
were $58,560,323, leaving a deficit in ordinary operations 
of $3,293,882. With the month's cost of the work on the 
eanal added, the deficit amounts to $5,295,083. 


November 15 the government will sell at auction at Dar- 
lington, Okla., to qualified homesteaders, the surplus land 
of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe agency reserves. It is ex- 
pected that 20,000 persons will attend. 


Imports of the United States for the nine months ended 
with September, 1910, aggregated in value $1,172,400,000, 
us compared with $1,068,600,000 for the corresponding 
period of 1909, according to the statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. 


During the first eight months of the current year Alaska 
shipped to the United States $5,527,340 in gold and silver, 
all in American vessels. 

A recent rumor that the United States government in- 
tended to annex the republic of Panama was denied Novem- 
ber 3 by C. C. Arosemena, minister from Panama, on the 
authority of President Taft. 


At Fort Pickens, Fla., November 2, the ninety-first com- 
pany of coast artillery demolished a target, which was 
moving at the rate of seven to ten miles an hour, 9,000 
yards distant, in six shoots. 


The cruiser Boston and the gunboat Concord, part of Ad- 
miral Dewey’s fleet in the battle of Manila bay, may be 
turned over to the Washington naval militia instead of be- 
ing put up for sale at auction, as recently ordered by the 
navy department. 


As officially announced by the federal Census Bureau re- 
eently, Los Angeles, Cal., has a population of 319,198; Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, 15,543; Youngstown, Ohio, 79,066; El Paso, 
Tex., 39,279; Canton, IIl., 10,453, and East Chicago, Ind., 
19,098. 

Official figures of the Department of Agriculture Novem- 
ber 9 show that the corn crop of the United States, the 
largest crop grown in any country on earth, has outdistanced 
its best previous record by virtually 200,000,000 bushels and 
now reaches a total of 3,121,381,000 bushels. 

Jacob M. Dickinson, secretary of war, returned home No- 
vember 7 from a tour around the world, the main object of 
which Was to inspect and consider army affairs in the Philip- 
pines. 

In order to test tne resisting power of armor plate when it 
comes in direct contact with high explosives, the monitor 
Puritan, which ten years ago cost $1,500,000, will be blown 
to pieces in Norfolk harbor November 15. 


The population of Alabama is 2,138,093, as enumerated by 
the federal Census Bureau and announced November 10. 
This is an increase of 309,396 or 16.9 percent over 1,828,- 
697 in 1900. 


FOREIGN. 
3y a contract signed November 1 by the minister of 
public works of Brazil and a syndicate of Paris bankers, the 
latter secures control of 1,875 miles of federal railroad in 
the state of Bahia, Brazil. The contract provides for the 
construction of extensions at a cost estimated at $35,000,000, 
payable in federal bonds. 


Martial law has been declared in Honduras as a result 
of the revolt of General Valladares, the deposed command- 
ant of Amapala, against the government, according to 
cable advices to the State Department at Washington, D. C., 
November 3. The port of Amapala has been closed and the 
island is in a state of siege. 


El Mokri, representative of the sultan of Morocco, Novem- 
ber 4, acceded to Spain’s demand for $12,000,000 as in- 
demnity for the war in Morocco. 

November 4, at Peking, China, an official decree was is- 
sued announcing that an imperial parliament, the first in 
the history of China, would be convoked in 1913. 

Germany’s budget for 1910, made- public November §&, 
shows expenditures of $731,236,284, an increase of about 
$12,975,545 over the previous year. Of this amount $203,- 
$41,844 was for the army and $4,128,582 for the navy. 

It was reported from Montevideo, Uruguay, October 30 
that the revolutionary movement was taking on a serious 
aspect. Gver 10,000 armed revolutionists were being con- 
centrated and several skirmishes had taken place. 

China is having a financial panic. Twenty-seven of 
Shanghai’s foremost Chinese banks closed recently and 
failures are reported from Tien Tsin, Hong Kong and other 
cities. 

M. Briand, French premier, has organized a new cabinet. 
Parliament met in Paris November 3 and adjourned until 
November 8, when the new ministerial program will be 
read. 

Two seamen, sole survivors of the Anglo-Algerian liner 
Kurdistan, which sank off Sicily October 20, were picked 
up October 21 by the British ship Vincente, which trans- 
ferred them to the Ursula November 2. They arrived at 
Teneriffe, Canary islands, November 5. The steamer car- 
ried a crew of forty. The number of passengers is not 
known. 

Sanitary measures undertaken by the Italian government 
to prevent the spread of cholera are proving effective. 


November 7 only six new cases developed, with two deaths. 

Abandoning the sea route around Cape Horn, arrange- 
ments are being made for a reduction from thirty-one to 
twenty-seven days in the mail and passenger service be- 
tween Australia and London by using the new transconti- 
nental railway across the Andes in South America. 

The German ship Preussen, which went ashore November 
6 at South Foreland after a collision in the English chan- 
nel with the steamer Brithton, lies in a dangerous position 
on the rocks. Efforts to take off the crew were unsuc- 
cessful. 

M. Rachkoffsky, former head of the Russian secret police, 
died suddenly November 2 at Vitebsk, Russia. 

Volunteer corps of river men to man relief boats in time 
of flood is the latest step taken at Paris, France, as a re 
sult of the disastrous inundation of last spring. 

At Brandon, Manitoba, the insane asylum of the Mani 
toba government was destroyed by fire November 4, causing 
a loss of $250,000. All the inmates were rescued. 

Two scientists have been added to the personnel of the 
Shirase Antarctic expedition and a vessel of 200 tons has 
been obtained. The expedition will start November 15. 

At Madrid, Spain, November 4, the senate, by a vote of 
149 to 58, passed the “padlock bill,” which prohibits the 
creation of further religious establishments in Spain until 
the revision of the concordat with the Vatican has been 
completed. 

Germany, November 5, rejected the American proposal in 
connection with the export of potash from that country con- 
tracted for by American interests. The American contractors 
would thus have accepted a loss of $14,000,000—that is, 
$2,000,000 annually for seven years, which constitutes the 
life of their contracts. 

At Mexico City, Mexico, November 8, a maddened mob of 
Mexicans tore down an American flag and pulled it to shreds 
Rioters made a number of assaults on Americans and at 
tacked buildings occupied by them. Quiet was restored bs 
squads of mounted police who killed three disturbers ané 
arrested more than 200. 

It was reported from Lisbon, Portugal, November 9, that 
Great Britain, France, Spain and Italy have formally reco: 
nized the Portuguese provisional government. 

It was announced officially at Lisbon, Portugal, Novemb: 
9, that sixty-one persons were killed and 417 otheis 
wounded during the recent revolution. 

Reports of Canadian bank clearings for October show ‘ 
total of $55,343,875, a 6.2 percent increase, and a total fi 
ten months of $4,882,760,758, a 19.7 percent gain. 

An agreement has been reached between the Turkis 
government and German bankers for a loan of 11,000,0( 
Turkish pounds. The price is 84, with interest at 4 pei 
cent. 

At Villa Real, in the old province of Traz-Os-Mont« 
Portugal, a cyclone did great damage recently. Several ve: 
sels were sunk and in one case the entire crew of ten per 
ished, 

In the convention signed November 8 at Managua, Nica! 
gua, by Special United States Commissioner Dawson ant 
Gen. Estrada and his ministers for the continuance ©! 
Estrada in the presidency for two years, Mr. Dawson prot 
ises to use his best efforts to obtain a loan for Nicarag'' 
from the United States. 

For his researches on the determination of atomic weigh! 
the Royal society of London, England, November 7 awarded 
the Davy medal to T. W. Richards, ‘professor of chemist! 
at Harvard university. 

King George, of England, issued a proclamation Novembe! 
7 fixing June 22, 1911, as the date of the coronation. 

As officially announced by the Census Bureau November *. 
Mexico City, Mexico, has a population of 470,679, or 4" 
increase of 101,761 over ten years ago. 
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PERTINENT NOTES ON INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 








As attention has been diverted to Iowa, because of the 
state’s slight falling off in population during the last 
census decade, facts and figures concerning that com- 
monwealth, as shown by the census, assume special 
interest. From 1900 to 1910 the total value of lowa’s 
farm lands alone rose from $1,256,753,000 to $2,799,025,- 
000, an increase of $1,542,272,000, or 122.7 percent. The 
value of all farms, including buildings on them, increased 
from $1,497,555,000 to $3,253,719,000, a gain of $1,756,- 
164,000, or 117.3 percent. The value of farm buildings 
alone rose from $240,803,000 to $454,694,000, an increase 
of $213,891,000, or 88.8 percent. The value of farm 
implements and machinery rose from $57,961,000 to 
$95,273,000, a gain of $37,312,000, or 64.4 percent. 
Expenditures for labor increased from $16,376,000 to 
$24,732,000, an increase of $8,356,000, or 51 percent. 

* * * 


Bradstreet’s says that against these increases are to 
be set off the decrease in the number of farms, of 
farmers and owners, and the progress of the movement 
toward tenant farming, both of which changing features 
are worthy of notice. The total number of Iowa farms 
dropped in the decade from 228,622 to 216,807, showing 
a decrease of 11,815, or a trifle over 5 percent. The 
number of farms cultivated by their owners fell from 
116,188 to 105,698, a decrease of 10,490, or 9 percent. 
Those cultivated by part owners decreased from 28,988 to 
26,531, the difference being 2,457, or 8.5 percent, while 
those reported as being cultivated by a partnership of 
owners and tenants decreased from 2,129 to 621, a loss 
of 1,508, or 70.8 percent. Farms operated by tenants 
increased from 79,736 to 82,039, a gain of 2,303, or 2.9 


percent. There also was an increase of 21.3 percent in’ 


the number of farms operated by hired managers. These 
last two items show a tendency of the owners to get off 
their farms, the majority of them having moved to 
neighboring towns or cities for residence, a tendency 
that is characteristic of farmers in all the midwestern 
states. Many such owners take this course because of 
advancing age, and many because they wish to be nearer 
schools, churches, libraries and other privileges of town 
life. Wives and children have much to do with such 
changes in location and manner of living. 
” * * 


The farm area of Iowa is given in the census returns 
us 33,905,000 acres, showing a decrease of 1.9 percent 
within ten years. The decrease in the area of the farms 
and the number of holdings, as above indicated, seems 
to point to an actual decrease of rural population, 
despite the general prosperity of the agricultural class 
and the actual increase of farm valuations in the last 
‘en years. It is pointed out in another place, however, 
that emigration is partly accountable for the decrease 
in individual holdings. It is concluded by Bradstreet’s 
that the lure of the city has been strong during the last 
ten years, a lure that probably the census will show 
vividly in respect to the majority of the states of the 
entire nation. If this shall be the result it will be taken 
us a Conelusive reason why high prices prevail for agri- 
cultural products. The consumers are increasing out of 
proportion to the producers. 

* * * 


The bankers of the Southwest have not felt it necessary 
to take advantage of the Vreland-Aldrich law providing 
for the organization of banking associations for clearing 
house purposes and the issuance of emergency currency. 
Th inpouring of wealth from the farms has conduced 
to the strength of the banks at Kansas City and other 
money eenters. The bankers are receiving from their 
cus'omers the most encouraging reports as to business 
con litions in the farming sections. The banks are doing 
a sod business and the comparatively high rates for 


Morey prevalent are having their natural effect upon 
(liv: ends. One merchant at Kansas City had this to 
Say of prospects in the farther Southwest: ‘‘The far 
Sou uwest is very prosperous this year. Wheat was a 
g00' crop and cotton did well, with good prices. The 
far: ers are not so uneasy as they were a few years ago 
unc sre building up homes rather than speculating. This 


1S refleeted in the prosperity of the towns and of the 
mer-hants. The education of the people by the railroads 
has done much to quiet the sentiment about further 
regi'ation. The meetings held by the Santa Fe officials 
in «very station along the lines in the Southwest have 
heen well attended, and the business men have been eager 
listeners to talks on the actual workings of railroads. 
It is thought by the railroad officials that the results of 
this missionary work will be to lessen the popular de- 
mand for more drastic legislation in rate and general 
tratiic matters.’? 


* * * 
The Wall Street Journal is authority for the state- 
tent that aetual sales of new bonds, stocks and notes by 
the railroad, industrial and publie service corporations 


during October aggregated about $58,000,000, an increase 
of about $20,000,000 over the total of September. But 
the amount was much below what might have been ex- 
pected had it not been for the investment market situa- 
tion which oceurred about the middle of the month. 

uring October the railroads were conspicuous for their 
absence from the market for funds, their borrowings hav- 
ing been but about one-third of the total for the month. 
The feature of their borrowings, moreover, was that on 
short _time notes, and that manner of raising money was 
likewise characteristic of industrial financing. Public 
Service corporations were about the only ones successful 


in disposing of long term obligations, and even in those 
cases the offerings were small and relatively unimportant. 
Among the more important new issues were General 
Motors notes, $15,000,000, with $3,000,000 stock bonus; 
Michigan Central notes, sold abroad; Norfolk & Southern 
notes, $4,360,000, and Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey notes, $4,000,000. The balance of the aggregate 
of $58,000,000 was made up of small issues of $2,000,000 
and under. The grand total for the year at a late date 
was $1,058,000,000. 
* * * 

Much is being said about the physical condition of the 
railroads as bearing on the question as to whether they 
will soon begin to buy rails, track iron and other sup- 
plies for renewals and repairs. Generally by the first 
of September the managers have arrived at a conclusion 
as to what the roads will need for the succeeding year in 
those respects, and the placing of contracts for new 
material soon follows. But this year they have pro- 
crastinated the placing of orders and contracts until the 
steel mills are tired of waiting for the expected railroad 
business. Of course the unsettled state of finances at the 
big money centers in this country and Europe has had a 
deterrent influence, and the ‘‘cold feet’’ on Wall Street 
about the fall elections also has dulled the market for 
new issues of bonds and notes. The question has been 
rife among the steel producers as to how much longer 
the railroad companies can postpone buying rails and 
other material. That is partly answered by a number 
of western roads in the lately published statement that 
they have their tracks in good condition, with enough rails 
left over to carry them through the winter for such 
repairs as they will have to make. The actual present 
physical condition of the railroads has a bearing on the 
question of future orders for material. Light can be 
shed on this question by the comparative amount that the 
companies have spent for maintenance in the last three 
years. The figures for ten roads, showing expenditures 
on this line, are presented as follows: 





,1910 1909 1908 
ME | ee $18,977,001 $15,116,745 $17,431,980 
Gt. Northern ........ 19,293,948 15,971,217 17,758,856 
Batt. & OBie.....06 28,035,184 21,505,066 23,476,135 
Eee 33,367,183 26,788,304 28,367,449 
EOUISVINC ...ccccace 16,731,270 13,089,059 15,311,236 
New Haven ..-+++ 18,594,148 12,036,963 12,896,995 
TOE, BNO os ccecs 19,845,092 15,692,739 17,235,014 
Illinois Cent......... 21,110,14 17,461,914 16,124,349 
Norf. & West........ 9,703,952 8,251,323 8,294,958 
Ch: & Giles. ....20.. 9,349,875 8,040,089 8,504,811 


All of the ten roads named in the table made new 
high records in maintenance appropriations during the 
ten months ended June 30 last. Going backward through 
the years we find that large orders for material to be 
used during the fiscal year 1908 were placed before the 
panic of 1907. The total expenditure in the fiscal year 
1910 for track material, including rails, frogs, switches, 
track fastenings, additional and main and side tracks, was 
$9,137,000, against only $7,530,600 for 1909. As a result 
it is said that the Union Pacific, as one system, is in 
better physical condition than it ever was before in its 
history, and probably, with one or two exceptions, the 
like is true of the other roads included in the foregoing 
table. It is hence concluded by some investigators that 
the railroads could postpone contemplated renewals and 
improvements until the bond market shall offer better 
inducements for the sale of new securities. 

“ * - 


Early in this month it was reported authoritatively that 
there was wheat on passage to Europe, from the world’s 
supplies, of 44,360,000 bushels, against 30,472,000 last year 
at a like time and 37,176,000 bushels the year before. So 
heavy a movement has not been going toward Europe by 
sea, at a like season of the year, for the preceding ten 
years. The late decline in prices was attributed to the 
influx of wheat thus impending. The world’s visible 
supply in one week had increased 6,514,000 bushels, and 
the quantity oceanbound for the deficit countries in- 
creased by 3,000,000 bushels. The outlook for next year’s 
crop is regarded as promising. The hands of holders of 
old crop wheat are being forced, it is claimed, by the 
improved outlook in the southern hemisphere and India. 
In the last week of October Russian exports amounted to 
7,000,000 bushels, that country so far this season having 
shipped foreign 77,000,000 bushels. Russian and Danu- 
bian ports combined in sixty days had contributed 63 
percent of the world’s wheat exports. The breadstuffs 
movement heretofore has been a matter of European dis- 
tribution, but is not likely to remain thus for the balance 
of the year. American surplus should soon have a share 
in the movement. After December the countries south of 
the equator will begin to contribute to the supplies. The 
shifting of 500,000,000 bushels of wheat from the ex- 
porting to the importing countries is thought by the mar- 
ket economists to be a matter of vast significance to both 
producers and consumers. The fact that the shifting can 
be done on a level of values of 15 cents a bushel below 
that of last year indicates the extent to which prices 
have changed without causing uneasiness to the interna- 
tional market. 

* * * 

During last week improvement was notable in the pig 
iron market. The demand for finished steel also continues 
good. Though during October orders for pig-iron were 
small,’the total made a fair average, and better than 
the furnace operators believed it was until they went 
over the books for the month. One feature of the market 
was that it covered more general lines of demand than 


for the next preceding few months. The buying interests 
evidently needed the goods and came to the conclusion 
that the bottom of the market had been reached. In- 
quiries also had improved. An order that attracted 
especial attention was the booking of 6,000 tons of basic 
for the Inland Steel Company, delivery to be made at 
the docks at Indiana Harbor during the remainder of the 
current season of navigation. The iron will be shipped 
by water from Buffalo. The price is given as $14.55 a 
ton, delivered at the docks. Six hundred tons of iron 
have been sold at an Illinois foundry on the basis of 
$11.50 a ton, Birmingham, for first half year delivery. 
A Wisconsin threshing machine manufacturer was out 
with an inquiry for 7,000 tons of iron, half northern and 
half southern. 
* * 

An order was placed lately by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, with its Juniata shops, for the building 
of 500 all-steel frame passenger cars, which guarantees 
work in the shops for the winter. An order for all-steel 
passenger coaches may be placed by the company and 
put tbrough the shops early next spring. For the last 
few weeks it was thought that a number of the employees 
at the Juniata shops might be laid off, as work was 
becoming slack, but with the order already placed and 
the one pending the full quota of men probably will be 
retained throughout the winter. 


* « * 


Audited revenues of the postal service for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1910, amounted to $224,128,657, or 
a 10 percent increase over revenues for the preceding 
year. More than one-half of the total was collected by 
the postmasters of six states, as follows: New York, 
$37,262,479; Illinois, $24,508,239; Pennsylvania, $17,961,- 
619; Ohio, $12,221,927; Massachusetts, $11,237,174, and 
Missouri, $9,577,531. Approximately 10 percent was col- 
lected in New York and 8 percent at Chicago. Audited 
expenditures amounted to $229,977,224, showing an in 
crease of 4 percent. Railroad transportation cost $44, 
715,000; assistant postmasters and clerks in postoffices, 
$38,045,000; rural delivery service, $37,041,000; city de 
livery service, $37,737,000; compensation to postmasters, 
$27,521,000, and railway mail service, $19,389,000. During 
the fiscal year 81,417,639 money orders were issued, 
amounting to $647,736,327, against 72,479,409 orders, 
amounting to $567,829,647, in the previous year. Over 
15 percent of all money orders was paid at Chicago, and 
9 percent at New York. The value of 3,832,318 inter 
national money orders sent abroad was $89,558,299; the 
incoming international money orders totaling $9,658,480. 
The balance of $79,899,819 in favor of foreign countries 
was settled principally by the purchase and remittance 
of foreign exchange. Of the entire sum over 74 percent 
was distributed to five countries of Europe, namely: 
Italy, $22,172,000; Great Britain, $11,476,000; Hungary, 
$9,070,000; Austria, $8,310,000, and Russia, $8,477,000. 


* x ¥ 


The automobile, as all admit, has great inherent pos 
sibilities, but it scarcely could have been expected that 
it would supersede the faithful camel, the Arab’s ‘‘ship 
of the desert,’’ in oriental transportation. But the 
strange story comes from Russia that the automobile has 
entered the tea trade overland between China and Mos- 
cow. That Russian city has for a long time been the 
center of a trade in what is called ‘‘caravan tea,’’ which 
has a delectable aroma far surpassing any that reaches 
Europe by the ocean routes. It is claimed that transport 
by sea destroys this exquisite aroma. Caravan tea is 
shipped from Pekin in air tight canisters, across the 
great Gobi desert, on camels, over several ranges of the 
high mountains of central Asia, and by that overland 
route reaches Moscow for a market. Lately an automobile 
caravan has been put in service for this commerce. A 
syndicate in Russia has undertaken to substitute motor 
car transit for camel transportation of tea, and with 
signal success. The motor cars now make the journey 
in good form and save two weeks in the trip. It is the 
last word on the serviceability and endurance of the 
automobile. It is regarded as an adventure to cross 
the United States from San Francisco to New York in 
a motor car, and autoists tell with bated breath of 
negotiations of mud holes, rocky ways and precipitous 
grades. But such a trip is a trifle compared with a 
tour through the vast deserts and rugged mountains of 
barbaric, almost unmapped central Asia, and that with 
a load of tea. 

. * * * 

In October twenty-six applications to organize na- 
tional banks were received by the comptroller of the 
currency. Of the applications pending eleven were ap- 
proved and eighteen were rejected. In October twenty- 
two banks, with a total capital of $2,480,000, were 
authorized to begin business, thirteen of which, with 
capital of $380,000, had individual capital of less than 
$50,000, and nine, with a capital of $2,100,000, Had indi- 
vidual capital of $50,000 or over. The total number of na 
tional. banks heretofore organized is 9,883, of which 2,665 
have discontinued business, leaving 7,218 banks, with 
authorized capital aggregating $1,015,897,135, and cireu- 
lation outstanding, secured by bonds, of $691,335,845. The 
total amount of the national bank circulation outstand- 
ing is $721,874,308, of which $33,538,463 is covered by 
lawful money of a like amount deposited with the treas- 
urer of the United States on account of liquidating and 
insolvent national banks which have reduced their circu- 
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i THE COAL TRADE 


Retailers of coal generally throughout the West, and in 
fact throughout the land, have had a satisfactory trade 
during the last week. The big snow storm in the East 
helped a great deal in that section, and in the West 
there was sufficient chilliness to stimulate the consump- 
tion of fuel and put laggards to the necessity of patron- 
izing the coal man. ‘The larger centers, perhaps, felt 
the improvement more quickly, but in town and country 
alike there has been a better retail trade. 

Operators have not had dividends from the weather 
so promptly, as there were reserves of coal to be eaten 
into before recourse had to be made to mine shipments. 
References have been made to these reserves, consisting 
of advance shipments made to various parts of the 
country by producers and wholesalers, confident that 
buyers were not difficult to find, or induced to keep the 
coal moving by the fact that no market existed for the 
coal where it happened to be on track. These reserve 
stores are, of course, steadily melting away and are liable 
to disappear entirely at any time, and when they do 
the full effect of increased demand will be felt almost 
immediately at the mines. This, of course, would result 
in comparative delays in the filling of orders and in the 
strengthening of the market.. Already: that result has 
been noticeable in the Chicago market for nearly a 
week in respect to eastern coals. 

While in the West were large surplus stocks on track 
which the owners were eager to dispose of, quotations 
were very irregular and showed a wide range. But the 
tracks were pretty thoroughly cleared up late last week 
and in consequence the market for eastern coals became 
firm at circular. Pocahontas and New River were strong 
at $1.90 to $2.15, mines, or $3.95 to $4.20 Chicago, for the 
standard grades. Hocking also firmed up in the Chicago 
market to $1.75 mines, or $3.40 Chicago. Among the 
unsold coal that had been started west by tired holders 
several weeks ago was a considerable tonnige of Hock- 
ing, and in the particular neighborhoods where it had 
to be sacrificed prices considerably below circular were 
made. The present attitude of shippers and wholesalers 
who had made a bad guess as to what the western mar- 
kets would absorb is to let the trade severely alone for 
the present and to take no more chances. They are ready 
to sell coal for mine shipments and some of them, per- 
haps, start a few cars on the way before it is sold, but 
at present there is nothing like the speculation that was 
afoot about a month ago, if the statements generally 
heard among wholesalers represent the situation ac- 
curately. 

Western domestic coals also have improved in tone dur- 
ing the last week, and for the same reason. Most of 
the coal that had accumulated at miscellaneous junction 
points throughout the West was of western origin and the 
forced sale of much of this accumulated coal made prices 
very fickle and erratic. With the disappearance of this 
stored-up coal comes a decided strengthening of prices, 
but it is believed that the general mine price is not back 
to the level of a month ago. Franklin county (Ill.) coal 
is reported firm at $2.25, mines, tor domestic prepara- 
tions. Some Carterville also is quoted at $2.25, and from 
that level prices descend through a range of 50 cents 
or more according to conditions. But the buying of 
western domestic coals is increasing and in consequence 
the tone of the market is improving. 

This toning up of domestic grades does not extend 
to mine run, in which there is very apparent weakness, 
particularly in the Indiana products. Purchases were 
made freely early this week on the basis of $1, mines, 
for mine run. Several causes contribute to this com- 
parative weakness of mine run. During the miners’ 
strike in Illinois last summer recourse had to be made 
upon Indiana mines for domestic fuel, even those mines 
that ordinarily produce only steam coals. These mines, 
for various reasons, have been getting back gradually to 
mine run. On account of the shortage of cars coal 
producers in the West naturally give preference to the 
business nearest home, for it insures the earlier return of 
cars at mines. To so great an extent has this preference 
for nearby trade been shown that it has affected ad- 
versely the market for mine run coal. Small manufac- 
tories throughout the West are active, but some of the 
larger concerns, particularly those that manufacture 
railroad supplies, are hungry for orders and their ca- 
pacity is only partially engaged. On the whole, there may 
be a moderate shrinkage in the requirements for the 
steam grades, whereas the domestic grades show expan- 
sion. Screenings, however, are a steam grade that is 
stronger than a week ago, doubtless because of a smaller 
production, for the demand runs fairly uniform from 
week to week when the buying represents current ton- 
sumption. Illinois and Indiana screenings that could be 
bought a few days ago for 65 cents, mines, are now bring- 
ing 75 cents, mines. 

Statistics reveal another moderate shrinkage in the 
car supply. There is a slight net shortage the country 
over, the car conditions being just about what they were 
a year ago at this time. Now, as then, severe weather, 
especially if accompanied by snow storms, would bring 
speedy collapse to transportation services, whereas a 
prolongation of mild weather might enable the railroads 
to worry along without any decided immediate incapacity. 
In all producing districts the car supply varies moder- 
ately from week to week, but the net effects are that 
mines are running throughout Indiana and Illinois on an 
average, perhaps, of three to four days a week. Should 
the railroads encounter transportation difficulties from 
weather it can be seen that the production of coal in the 
West would be curtailed seriously. 

Coke production has fallen off considerably. Both the 
demand for furnace and for foundry coke has slackened, 








due to the general laxity of the iron and steel industries, 


“of which the railroads are by far the largest customers. 


Many coke ovens in the East are idle and prices of coke 
generally have an easier tendency. ‘ 

' Anthracite has been in almost brisk demand for the 
last week, particularly in the West, where it is used 
almost exclusively for domestic purposes. Chestnut size 
is scaree and is not easily purchasable without accom- 
panying orders for egg and stove. 


LATE LUMBER LAW 


COUNTING AND INSPECTION OF TIES REQUIRED. 

Taking a contract as provided for ties of certain dimen- 
sions to be made on the land of the company contracting 
for same and delivered “at” a town named, the Springfield 
(Mo.) court of appeals says that it seems to it that delivery 
under the contract would necessarily contemplate counting 
and inspection. The company was to receive ties, not a 
raft floating at the end of a rope in the river. Therefore 
when the ties in the latter condition were lost through a 
rise in the river before they were counted and inspected it 
could not be said that they had been delivered.—Crumley 
vs. Western Tie & ‘Timber Company, 129 8S. W. 46. 

—_——re 

ADMISSIBILITY IN EVIDENCE OF SCALE PADS. 

Speaking of certain scale pads, the supreme judicial court 
of Maine says that it thinks they properly were received in 
evidence. They were original entries made by a person in 
the regular course of business whose duty it was to make 
them. They were made under conditions calculated to pre- 
vent mistakes and insure accuracy. ‘They were identified 
by the agreed scaler as those used in the work of scaling. 
The larger part of them he personally made out, and the 
rest were made under his direction, by his assistants, whose 
work he inspected and tested from time to time and adopted 
as his. Practically all the pads were signed by him, and 
kept and used by him as original memoranda of his scale. 
It would seem that no further proof of their genuineness 
ought reasonably to be required.—Manufacturers’ National 
Bank vs. Hollingsworth & Whitney Company, 76 Atl. S880. 














EMPLOYMENT OF ASSISTANTS BY SCALER. 


The supreme judicial court of Maine holds that an agreed 
sealer’s scale was not to be disregarded because other per- 
sons assisted him and he did not personally perform all the 
work necessary to be done in making the scale. It would be 
quite impossible for one person to measure and survey each 
log in a Inmbering operation amounting to several millions, 
especially when there were several landings at some distance 
apart. It was, therefore, to be expected that the surveyor 
for this large operation would require helpers and assist- 
ants, for the work to be done demanded it. Such, too, is 
the custom followed in the scaling of logs in large lumber- 
ing operations in Maine. The data obtained by his assist- 
ants in their measurements and scale of the logs, and the 
entries and memoranda thereof made by them, acting under 
his direction, and inspected, corrected and adopted by him, 
might be used by the scaler in the determination of the 
quantity of logs scaled.—Manufacturers’ National Bank vs. 
Mollingsworth & Whitney Company, 76 Atl. 880. 


CONCLUSIVENESS OF SCALE OF AGREED SCALER. 


A contention that the scale of an agreed scaler did not 
give the full contents and quantity of the logs, and that 
for that reason it should not control, was not sufficient for 
the supreme judicial court of Maine. It says that, in the 
absence of fraud or mathematical mistake, the scale of the 
scaler agreed upon by the parties was conclusive, and the 
burden rested upon the party attacking it to prove such 
fraud or mistake. Furthermore, where the scale bills of the 
sealer showed a scale of 36,082 spruce logs making a total 
of 2,664,480 feet, an average of 13.54 logs a thousand, and 
a portion of the logs that were left over on the yards was 
afterward scaled by another scaler agreed upon by the 
parties, and his scale bills showed that he scaled 22,217 
spruce logs making 1,651,820 feet, an average of 13.45 logs 
a thousand, that small difference between two independent 
scales of logs, cut at the same time and in the same opera- 
tion, and made at different times and by different scalers, 
both having been mutually selected by the parties, was a 
convincing circumstance in answer to a claim of fraud or 
mathematical mistake in the first scale-—Manufacturers’ 
National Bank vs. Hollingsworth & Whitney Company, 76 
A‘l1.*880. 





RIGHT OF LOGGING COMPANY TO CROSS STEAM 
RAILROAD. 

In the case of the Sultan Railway & Timber Company vs. 
Great Northern Railway Company (109 Pac. 320), the 
supreme court of Washington says that the railway com- 
pany because of its vast passenger and freight traffic had 
the right to insist that the timber company, if it crossed 
its tracks, do so in such manner as would reduce the hazard 
to its traffic to a minimum; while, on the other hand, it 
was not in a position to insist that its railway line con- 
stituted a barrier across which the timber company could 
not go without its permission. In the case of Healy Lum- 
ber Company vs. Morris, 33 Wash. 490, this court held that 
a logging company performing no public function was with- 
out power to condemn a way for a logging road, notwith- 
standing the legislature hac purported to confer on it that 
power, but the question of the right of a logging company 
to condemn for such a way when the way was one of neces- 
sity was neither presented nor decided. The state constitu- 
tion grants the right to take private property for private 
ways of necessity, and it was open to the timber company 
to claim that the conditions existing presented a sufficient 
cause for the exercise of the right, although the court does 
not deem it necessary here to inquire how well founded was 
that claim. 





QUERY: AND COMMENT 


Turpentining Timber. 








GALION, OHIO, Nov. 3.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
In a tract of 300 acres of virgin longleaf yellow pine esti- 
mated to run 12,000 feet to the acre what would be a fair 
valuation for the turpentine privilege for three years? Does 
turpentining pine injure the value for lumber if timber is 
taken off stump at the end of three years? In what way 
does turpentining injure timber, if at all? 

THE WEAVER BENDING COMPANY. 

[A few years ago the price in Mississippi was about $3 
an acre for the 3-year period. The average stand there 
would be between 10,000 and 12,000 feet. Since that 
time the price has advanced to something like $4.50 for 
the 3-year period. 

Naval stores operators hold that it does not injure 
timber to tap it. There is considerable diversity of 
opinion in regard to this question. Lumbermen who have 
cut turpentined timber and also bandled timber which 
has not been tapped claim a comparison shows there is 
considerable damage done, as the sap of the butt log is 
rendered almost valueless. There ix considerable danger 
of loss from fire unless the loggers follow the turpentine 
operators very closely.—EDITORS. | 





Settlement of Cutover Lands. 

Boston, MAss., Noy. 4.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
i have noticed the article on the first page of your issue ol 
October 22 entitled “Exodus to Canada of 350,000 Ameri- 
cans.” There is no mystery as to how this came about. | 
visited the Canadian building at the St. Louis fair, found 
that IT was acquainted with the man in charge of the exhibit 
and had quite a visit with him. He spent a great deal of 
his time showing up the opportunities of the Northwest from 
a large map of that part of the country which covered one 
side of the room, and did it in such a plain way that farmers 
could not help but see the advantage in selling their lands 
at a good price and starting over again in the Northwest. 

I tailed to see at this fair any advertising scheme of the 
Southern Commercial Association. If the South can offer 
inducements to the middle West farmers, why don’t they ad 
vertise and show what they have to offer? They had a great 
opportunity at the St. Louis fair but neglected it, and it 
they keep on neglecting the opportunities of advertising 
they will continue to be without desirable settlers. 

READER. 

[Canada’s advertising methods in many respects are 
superior to the individual advertising efforts of land 
companies of the United States. In the first place, 
Canada desires to populate the prairie land of its 
northwestern territory. The exodus to Canada is similai 
in many respects to that which tock place to Kansas, 
western lowa, Nebraska and South Dakota forty years 
ago. Prairie lands are ready for the plow. 

The southern lands largely are timbered and the offer 
ings today are mainly cutover lands. The first cost is 
relatively light, but the cost of preparing for cultivation 
is heavy, which has militated against the rapid settle 
ment of the fertile lands of the South and those of the 
northern states. The basis of their exploitation has been 
wrong. Many of those who are offering farm lands in 
various parts of the United States are far more anxious 
to effect a sale than they are to bring about a norma! 
and substantial development. 

Lumber manufacturers own millious of acres of poten- 
tial farm lands. Relatively few operators are giving 
attention to settlement of their eutover lands, and the 
number of those who have made a practical test of thei: 
value for farming purposes is still fewer. 

It requires pertinacious effort and the expenditure vi 
considerable money to divert emigration into some pal 
ticular channel, and unless the question is taken up on 4 
substantial business basis and the problem is worked 
out along such lines, the settlement of cutover lanis 
North or South will continue on a limited seale, tlie 
result of individual initiative rather than the successful 
colonization of entire townships or counties. 

The question is one in which every owner of cutover 
lands is interested, providing, of course, the lands «re 
regarded as property whose values can be increased !)) 
intelligent handling.—Epirors. | 








Proposed Rate Advances and the Public. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 4.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERM.\\- 
I notice with satisfaction what is being done by the vari ls 
organizations in the way of a protest against the adva ce 
in rate of freight, not only in the lumber trade, but in otiiel 
trades. It seems to me that it would be wise for you I 
your paper to urge all the subscribers of your paper [0 
make individual protest to the Interstate Commerce (Il 
mission against this advance in rates. The railways hive 
no right to ask for an advance in rate of freights bec: ise 
they feel that there is a lean year ahead. All kinds of 
business have to be governed by conditions, and there :'¢ 
a good many times when all business people and manw':ic- 
turers are obliged to do business without a profit. Orccrs 
for such advances emanate from a few men in New York 
city and the public ought not to be asked to make up (0! 
any lean earnings caused by extravagant management. A 
large quantity of individual protests in addition to wial 
the associations are doing certainly would be very hel! ful 

Frank A. CUTTING 

|The suggestion is a timely one if it meets with the 
approval of the majority of the shipping public. In its 
investigations into the attitude of lumbermen on the 
rate question, however, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 15 
developed the fact that many lumber shippers objec! t? 
any antirailroad action on the ground ‘that an increase 1? 
rail rates wili result in a return to prosperity which ca® 
not be expected from any other quarter. Many who 
express this view decline to go into the merits of the 
controversy, believing that the increase in rates is de 
sirable, even though it may not be necessary to the 
maintenance of the railroads upon a profitable basis. 

Be this as it may, the Interstate Commerce ‘ ~ 
mission purposes going into the question deeply enous 
to determine whether the railroads really require an © 
crease in revenue. An order recently entered by the 
commission and reported in last week’s issue of the 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN requires the carriers to furnish 
detailed statistics relating to operating expenses, com- 
piled in such manner that it will be well nigh impossible 
for any of the roads to juggle its returns. These reports 
must be filed under oath, the only alternative being that 
the carrier shall show good cause why it is unable to 
furnish the information sought. 

Shippers should take great encouragement from the 
attitude of the commission as evidenced by this order, 
which demonstrates that the commissioners are not dis- 
posed to accept generalizations as reasons for the pro- 
posed advances. It has been reported that some of the 
commissioners are inclined to believe that the railroads 
should have increases, but the commission as a whole 
seems inclined to the view that as the carriers are asking 
for higher rates they should show good reasons for their 
demands. 

If the information which the commission seeks is 
forthcoming and supports the contentions of the railroads 
the controversy will be shortlived. If such a showing 
is not made and the shippers of the country put up the 
resistance that will be called for under the circumstances 
the railroads are apt to carry on their business for some 
time under existing rates. It is important, however, that 
every material fact relating to the controversy shall be 
laid before the commission. Opinions on either side are 
going to count for little and the controversy will. be 
decided largely upon statistics —EpirTors.] 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE | 


As the winter approaches there is a seasonable yet 
hardly perceptible tendency in the direction of a 
reduced volume of door and millwork business. Man- 
ufacturers and jobbers still have all the trade that 
they can handle and can look a month ahead with a 
reasonable assurance of an almost equal demand. 
They say that inquiries for both odd work and stock 
goods are in excellent volume, and that while there 
is a healthy amount of business doing, the curtailment 
in the number and size of orders which invariably 
takes place toward the close of each year is to be 
expected. As if to compensate the trade for its low- 
ered demand for the staple sizes of doors and mill- 
work, there has arisen a heavy demand for storm 
goods, comprising storm sash, storm doors, weather 
strips and the like. In some territories this movement 
has developed to large proportions. 

It is reported that retailers’ stocks are lighter than 
usual at this season of the year, and the belief is cur- 
rent among sash and door men that there will be an 
unusual amount of buying for replenishment within 
the next two months. Many of the retailers have 
undoubtedly been waiting for lower prices before put- 
ting in their stocks, and while there has been some 
cecasional shading of list, the general tone is uni- 
formly firm and buyers have about concluded that 
there is nothing to gain by deferring their purchases. 
The market for factory lumber is strong and there 
are no evidences that it is likely to go lower in the 
near future. 

Chicago wholesalers and jobbers report that the de- 
mand has maintained an even keel thus far during 
November. As a matter of fact, one manufacturer 

tates that the first three days of this week were 
eavier in number of orders than for any time during 
the year, so it will be seen that the promise for 
ovember is for more than a normal activity. Storm 
“ish is the most active item in the way of stock 

ds. There continues to be a heavy call for special 

es of every description of sash and doors for use 
: hastening the completion of work already under 
ay. 7 

The northwestern factories report the demand has 
ropped off decidedly in the last week or two, and 
‘nat the prospects are for a letup during the winter 

mths. In the Twin cities orders for special work 
‘re few and small, and the factories are said to be 
pidly eatehing up on this class of business. As 
v stock sizes, there is practically no demand, and 
) date storm sash and door trade has been slow, due, 
‘ssibly, to the continued pleasant weather. 

‘n the East the sash, door and blind trade has been 
‘cirly busy up to now. Whether it will continue to 
‘il takers for an output coming somewhere near the 

ial capacity of plants, depends to a great extent 

‘on the weather conditions. In Baltimore there is 

sign of a serious letup it construction work and 
‘se needs of the contractors in the way of sash, doors 
‘0'' blinds are correspondingly large. Prices are mod- 
ute, competition being certain to keep down the 
‘iargin of profit. Much work is being received from 
aces outside of the city. The Buffalo mills are still 
busy, both on the local end and eastern trade. Just 
now there is a spurt in churches and factories insight 
in that eity, which will increase the high grade work 
and lessen the competition for more common work. 
Buffalo builds in soft woods very largely, but it looks 
. *s though the demand for hardwoods is increasing 

Steadily, and the eastern work calls for hardwoods 
almost entirely both in solids and veneers. Prices are 
still low, but the complaint is less than it was. 

_ Trade conditions in the millwork line show some 
improvement in St. Louis this week. There was an 
imereased volume of business at that gateway made 
up of small orders principally. Some buying in ear- 
load lots was noticed. The market shows a decidedly 
firmer tone in price this week than for some time. 
Special work is said to be holding up very well. The 
ecling among St. Louis manufacturers is that a new 
era 18 about to dawn in their business. 
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Lesson One—On the Par- 
amount Necessity of 
Having a Forest of 
Some Kind to Begin 
with: 


We are frequently approached, sometimes with a mashie shot and some- 
times with a putter, by some young man who wants to learn lumbering. He 
has heard of the tremendous profits in the business and what a cinch it is 
to chop down trees that cost $9 a thousand and make them into lumber that 
sells for $24.50. THe has read all about the lumber trust. There must be a 
lumber trust, for lumber is several dollars higher than it was twenty years 
ago. So are wheat and hogs, but that is a different matter. Oh, my, yes. 

He thinks he would like to be a lumber baron and be investigated. He 
has read magazine articles about a lumber baron who makes John D. 
Rockefeller look like an organ grinder and J. Pierpont Morgan like a chim- 
ney sweep. He has seen the local retailer double his investment in for*y 
years. So he knows this magazine stuff must be true. And he is anxious to 
work into some corner of a business that does not require any particular 
capital or particular brains but just a few old trees and a saw-rig and a 
hopeful disposition. 

We feel that he is entitled to this information. We feel that we ought to 
give it to him whether we have it or not. If there were not certain things 
that kept us in the newspaper business we would be a lumberman ourself. 
If we were not wedded to our art, and our pay check, we also would lumber. 
If we could not get into the newspaper business or sell books or life insur- 
ance or building lots or mining stocks we, too, would ornament the lumber 
industry. : 

But the lumber business, my dear Rollo, is not to be learned in one lesson. 
Oh, dear, no. It can not be taught by mail in your own home in spare 
moments. Far be it from such. There are so many different branches to 
the lumber industry that they will have to be lopped one at a time. There 
are so many different ways to lose money in the lumber business that they 
can not be told in one lesson, even in a nice wide column like this. We shall 
tell you what we can today and ask you to call again. 

To begin with, in the lumber manufacturing business you will need a 
forest. Indeed, a forest is almost indispensable. It is almost impossible 
to manufacture lumber without a forest. Some men have tried it, but they 
are not in business now. Some of them are in the stone quarry occupation 
while others are helping the good roads movement. They tried to manu- 
facture lumber with a rolltop desk and a filing cabinet and a blond type- 
writer, but luck and the sheriff were against them. A man can fight bad 
luck sometimes and come out alive but the sheriff has a way about him that 
is very discouraging, to say the least. 

Of course it will not be hard for you to get a forest. In almost every 
neighborhood there is a forest of some kind or other. Some of them have 
beer fenced in and are used for the 
dissemination of Wagner music and 
Blatz beer. That kind of a forest 
will not do. Some young men we 
know (we will not say whom, but we 
know) have studied in these places 
and have never become really success- 
ful lumbermen. The trouble was 
that instead of studying forestry 
they studied irrigation. They are 
closely related subjects, but forestry, 
alas, is a much dryer study. A 
young man may get ahead in the 
study of irrigation, but it will be the 
wrong kind of a head. He can learn 
to dam and all that sort of thing, 
but he can learn that also in the 
lumber business and still keep his 
insides dry. To matriculate in the 
place of which we speak means a great many long hours and a great deal 
of night study. So we advise you, young man, to keep away from the 
forest with the green lights and the nice little tables and the French pastry 
and the night before the morning after ete., ete. 

In most of our large cities there are other forests that are known as public 
parks. These are forests that have been set aside or pushed aside by the city 
as a place for nursemaids to air the babies and personal affairs of their 
mistresses. This is also a very dangerous place to study forestry and lum- 
bering. In the city park the young man may learn something about graft- 
ing, perhaps, but there is very little grafting in the lumber business—for the 
reason that in order to graft we must have something to graft. True, the 
hardy foresters in the public parks are an inspiring sight with their white 
trousers and their garden hose and their lawnmowers. There are so 
many of them that sometimes it is necessary for them to mow the same 
grass today that they mowed yesterday. The public grass has a hard 
time getting a start in a park that lies in a doubtful ward. 

When a timid little blade of grass sticks its head out of the ground the 
park superintendent calls out the park reserves and sends his foreman, 
three assistant foremen, four deputy foremen, five subforemen and a man 
with a lawnmower to suppress it. They charge down upon the little blade 
of grass (being sure to charge enough) and surround it. Then they sit 
around it so that it can not possibly escape and send back to the superin- 
tendent’s office to see if he wants a close shave or just over. The superin- 
tendent looks up the precedents to learn what was done with this particular 
blade of grass the last time, and the messenger dashes madly back with his 
special instructions. Then, after the mower has been whetstoned and oiled 

and monkeywrenched, the corps of park employees closes in relentlessly step 
by step on that devoted little blade of grass, dashing from tree to tree (to 
avoid automobiles). With a fierce ery of triumph, the crew with his lawn- 
mower snips off the little blade of grass and another crew with scoop and 
shovel bears it away. 7 

But the young lumberman will learn all this in a different way when he 
comes to the point where he hires a few hands of his own. 

And here, before we get fairly started, endeth the first lesson. 























This department next week will 
have some Thanksgiving frills on it. 
(No advance in prices.) 





The disappearance of the English sum- 
mer is now said to be due to the de- 
forestation of the world. Let us put on 





a mackintosh, and go out and plant a 
tree.—London Sketch. 


When the English want to do some- 
thing, you will observe, they look 
around for a MacIntosh or a MacIn- 
tyre or somebody. 





THE PLAYGROUND. 


The city street, the city street, 
Lies heavy on the town— 

An awful avenue of heat, 

Whose rays of yellow summer beat 
Upon the stones of brown, 

Where little children’s weary feet 
Creep slowly up and down. 


The houses rise, the houses rise, 
Beside the thoroughfare; 
Their windows look with bloodshot 
eyes 
O’er huddled roofs to smoky skies, 
And find no promise there; 
And childhood’s voice of laughter 
dies 
*Mid pestilential air. 


The city great, the city great— 
It is so big a thing! 

From city gate to city gate, 

From somber dawn to even late, 
It throbs with marketing; 

It has no moment it may wait 
To hear the children sing. 


The little ones, the little ones, 
The buds that never bloom, 

(While underneath the breathless 

suns 

The stream of life forever runs 
Through arteries of gloom), 

Look on your stately Parthenons 
And find so little room! 


There is a street, another street, 
Beyond the city’s wall, 

Beyond the corridors of heat, 

Where waters pure and waters sweet 
In crystal cadence fall— 

And to the children’s tiny feet 
Their liquid measures call! 


Its tenements, its tenements, 

Are neither grim nor gray; 
And from each verdant eminence 
Their crimson-throated residents 

Pour music to the day, 

Their choristing inhabitants 

Sing loud a roundelay. 


O fairy shores, O merry shores, 
Away from slime and sin!— 
With leafy roofs and leafy floors 
Where robin nests and swallow soars 
When summer days begin— 
Oh, let us open wide the doors 
And ask the children in! 





A COMMON CARRIER. 
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NUMEROUS CROSSTIE WOODS. . 


Treatment Necessary for Some Woods—Rare Kinds 
Sometimes Specified Are More Valuable 
for Manufacturing Purposes. 


Specifications for ties, filed by fifty-one of the largest 
railroads in the United States and four in Canada, name 
seventy-eight species of wood which will be accepted 
for ties. Twenty-one of these are soft woods and fifty- 
seven hard woods. (A list is affixed, in which those 
marked * are listed for preservative treatment by most 
of the larger railroad systems.) 

The list includes practically all the important woods 
of this country. Among them are red cedar, black wal- 
nut, cherry and three species of hickory. It is doubtful 
economy to use these woods for ties, because they are 
searce, and if permitted to grow to merchantable size 
they will be of more value for purposes for which they 
are specially fitted. Pencil makers demand red cedar, 
furniture and finish manufacturers, musical instrument 
makers need walnut and cherry, and handle and imple- 
ment makers want the hickory. 

If a tie is assumed to equal 42 feet of lumber and 
the tie is worth 50 cents, it may be shown that walnut, 
cherry and hickory ties are worth about $12 for the 
equivalent of 1,000 feet of lumber. According to prices 
compiled for the year 1908 by the Bureau of the Census, 
walnut lumber was worth at the mills $42.53, cherry 
$30.36, red cedar $25.12, and hickory $29.66 a thousand 
feet. The lumber that the ties will make is worth 
two or three times the price of the ties. 

In actual practice the ties could not be sawed into 
good lumber, because they are cut from young, small 
trees. This holds true less for hickory than for other 
woods, because young hickory is as good as old. It is 
doubtless due, in most cases, to the fact that the trees 
are small that they are made into ties rather than 
lumber. The owner prefers to sacrifice them now for 
ties worth a dollar or two a tree rather than wait until 
they attain size fitting them for lumber, when their value 
will be increased several fold. 

It would appear to be the part of economy not to 
cut these trees for ties but to save them for the par- 
ticular uses for which they are suited. The railroads, 
it is believed, do not insist on buying them, but con- 
sent to take them largely as a matter of accommodation 
to those who have them to sell. The heart wood only 
of black walnut is fit for ties, unless given preservative 
treatment, and as young trees are largely sapwood the 
making of ties from such is wasteful. If left growing 
the sapwood of the young tree will gradually change to 
heart wood as the tree’s age increases, and will greatly 
enhance in value. It would, therefore, speaking gen- 
erally, be good policy to let young walnut trees stand 
until the heartwood has developed and become fit for the 
eases of musical instruments, for interior finish and for 
furniture, and not sacrifice them while immature for the 
sake of a few ties which are not very good at best. 

The same argument holds with regard to red cedar, 
except that, because its sap is thin, the waste in making 
ties from young trees-is apt to be less than in the case 
of black walnut. But cedar is very valuable as a pencil 
wood, provided it is permitted to grow to good size. 
This can not be if young trees are cut as soon as they 
reach tie size. In parts of Europe red cedar is planted 
for pencil wood, and it would be considered folly to cut 
it when it has attained tie dimensions. Is it any less 
folly in this country to cut for ties the young trees 
which have planted themselves, and would arrive at pen- 
cil wood size as soon here as in Europe? 

Hickory ties illustrate equally the case of a wood 
not being put to its best use. Hickory is not a very good 
tie material under any circumstances, as it decays speed- 
ily if untreated, and it is difficult of treatment because 
of the wood’s density. It is, however, the best obtain- 
able wood for handles, vehicle stock and a number of 
other purposes. Prejudice formerly existed against 
heart wood, under the erroneous belief that it was un- 
suited for most purposes for which the white sapwood 
was used. Influenced by that prejudice, the heartwood 
was formerly rejected by many buyers, and under those 
circumstances it was deemed fortunate that railroads 
would buy it for ties. That is not the condition now. 
The heartwood, called ‘‘red hickory,’’ is not objected to 
for pick handles, singletrees, eveners, plow, chair and 
ladder rungs, and many other purposes, for all of which 
it is much better suited than for ties. Probably one 
hundred woods in the forests of this country are as val- 
uable for ties as hickory, and not one other is as val- 
uable as hickory in the handle and light vehicle industries. 
It would not therefore seem to be wise economy to put 
to a very common purpose a wood capable of the most 
exacting uses. 

Cherry falls under the same objection. It is too val- 
uable for furniture to be economical for ties. Owners of 
land who cut their young cherry timber for a small im- 
mediate return destroy a resource that ought to be pre- 
served. The yearly increment of young timber as val- 
uable as cherry will well repay the wait of a moderate 
term of years. It is assumed that no mature cherry is 
made into ties because it has already reached too great 
a value in the lumber market; but the young trees, not 
yet having attained sawlog size and being therefore un- 
salable as such, are sacrificed in the tie market, where 
they are worth no more than the commonest sorts of 
woods. 

WOODS USED FOR RAILROAD TIES. 


Softwoods— 
Cypress.* Sitka spruce.* Tamarack.* 
Douglas fir.* Lodgepole pine.* Red spruce* (Doug- 
Hemlock.*® Longleaf pine.* las fir). 
Jack _. Pinon pine. Red fir* (Douglas 
Loblolly pine.* Southern white fir). 
Redwood. Northern white 





cedar. 
Spruce pine.* cedar. 


Shortleaf pine.* 








ne. pine* (norway ter pre | hemlock.* Western yellow 


pine. Red cedar. — 
Yellow cedar. 


Hardwoods— 
Beech.* Locust. Sugar maple.* 
Black gum.* Mockernut hickory.* Sweet birch.* 
Black oak.* Osage orange. Sycamore. * 
Burr oak. Overcup oak. Sugar berry.* 


Butternut.* 


Pignut hickory.* 
Blackjack oak.* 


ped Slippery elm.* 


Swamp maple.* 


Black walnut.* Post oak. Swamp white oak. 
Catalpa.* Red elm.* Tupelo.* 

Cherry.* Red gum.* Turkey oak.* 
Chestnut. Red maple.* Water oak.* 
Chestnut oak. Red mulberry. Water hickory.* 
Chinquapin. Red oak.* Western red cedar. 
Cork elm.* River birch.* White ash.* 
Cottonwood.* Rock elm.* White elm.* 

Cow oak. Sassafras. White oak.* 
Coffeetree. Scarlet oak.* White pine. 


Hackberry.* 
Honey locust.* 
Laurel oak.* 
Live oak. 


Shellbark hickory.* Willow oak.* 
Shingle oak.* Yellow birch.* 
Soft maple.* 
Spanish oak.* 


CARRIERS’ PETITION DENIED. 


Rehearing on Nebraska Freight Rates Denied — 
Omaha = Lincoln - DesMoines Case 
Finally Disposed of. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 7.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has denied the petition of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacifie and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
railways and some of their allied lines for a rehearing 
in the matter of the complaint of the Commercial Club, 
of Omaha, against the Anderson & Saline River Railway 
Company et al. 

Prior to June 1, 1908, the rate on lumber from the 
Southwest to Omaha, Neb., was 23 cents a hundred 
pounds, and a higher rate was applied to Lincoln, Neb. 
In the Lincoln Commercial Club v. Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Company, 13 I. C. C. Rep., 319, the 
commission ordered that the rate on lumber to Lincoln 
should not exceed the rate to Omaha. That order was 
complied with by raising the rate to Omaha. Prior to 
September 1, 1908, the rate from the same territory to 
Des Moines was higher than to Omaha. In the Greater 
Des Moines Committee case the commission ordered that 
the rate to Des Moines should not exceed the rate to 
Omaha, and this order was complied with by again rais- 
ing the rate to Omaha. 

The ‘‘ Instant’’ case was based on a complaint against 
these increases in the rates to Omaha, and many carriers 
were made defendants that were not defendants in either 
the Lincoln or the Des Moines case. The Greater Des 
Moines Committee intervened in the Instant case, peti- 
tioning that if any change was made in the Omaha rate 
a similar change be made in the Des Moines rate so that 
the relationship established and the principle laid down 
in the previous decisions that the rate to Des Moines 
should not exceed the rate to Omaha might be preserved. 
The Rock Island lines’ answer alleged that various of its 
rates to Iowa and Nebraska points would be reduced as 
the result of the commission’s order, and it is alleged 
that rates to those points were not before the commis- 
sion and that the effect at those points has not been 
brought before or considered by the commission. The 
intervening petition, the testimony, the brief and the 
argument on behalf of the Des Moines case went directly 
and solely to the proposition that the Des Moines rate 
should not be higher than the Omaha rate. 

On the part of the railroads errors relative to the 
application of the rate per ton per mile, attitude by ship- 
pers toward the 23-cent rate and their right to reparation 
and the increase of carload weight are urged. 

The petition for rehearing on account of the Santa Fe 
lines’ alleged error in granting the prayer of the Greater 
Des Moines Committee, intervener, and reaffirming the 
previous decision that the rate to Des Moines should not 
exceed the rate to Omaha. A copy of that intervening 
petition was served upon the defendants, was answered 
by them, testimony in support of it was offered, and 
opportunity for cross examination was afforded. The 
petitioners argued that the decision of the commission 
will be of great financial detriment to their interests. 
No new facts were presented, no point was raised that 
had not been previously considered, no matter was 
referred to as to which the petitioners were not afforded 
ample and full opportunity to be heard; therefore the 
petition for a rehearing has been denied. 





ENLARGING OPERATIONS. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., Oct. 14.—Further particulars of the 
$3,000,000 development of the Whiting Manufacturing 
Company in Graham county became known today when 
it was stated that the company had accepted options on 
the county courthouse at Robbinsville, also on the three 
lots and the Presbyterian school. The churches were left, 
as the company desired them for spiritual uplift, It is 
stated that the company has obtained control of two- 
thirds of the whole of Graham county, and that half of a 
century of cutting will not exhaust the timber of the 
Whiting boundaries. The Southern railway, part of the 
Bushnell-Knoxville line, from the mouth of Slick Rock 
river to Cheoah river, and the Whiting company will ex- 
tend the line from Cheoah river to Robbinsville, twenty- 
five miles. 

Chief Engineer Burns and a corps of surveyors left 
Robbinsville Tuesday morning to a point on Little Ten- 
nessee river to begin a survey of the line to the mouth of 
Cheoah river. It is estimated the Whitings’ part of the 
road will cost $500,000. 

In addition to immense lumbering operations, it is 
stated that the Whiting people will construct large taynic 
acid plants and a pulp mill, which will equal that of the 
Champion Fibre Company, at Canton. The Whiting Mna- 
ufacturing Company has increased its capital stock from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000. 


OBJECT TO EXISTING EVILS. 


Michigan Interests File Complaint Relative to De- 
murrage Rules with Interstate Commission 
Against Railroads in that State. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 9.—The Michigan Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Detroit Board of Trade and the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, all of De- 
troit, Mich., have filed a complaint with tke Interstate 
Commerce Commission against the Pere Marquette and 
eighteen other carriers against the existing demurrage 
tules in Michigan. 

They have been operating under the Uniform demur- 
rage rules, but about February 3, 1910, the Michigan 
Railroad Commission prescribed certain car service and 
demurrage rules upon Michigan traffic; and shortly there- 
after certain suits were brought by the railroads to 
determine the authority of the Michigan railroad commis- 
sion to prescribe demurrage and car service rules, and in 
one of the suits an injunction was issued restraining the 
Michigan railroad commission from enforcing the rules 
and likewise restraining the railroads from attempting 
to enforce those rules until a further order by the court. 
That order remained in force until October 31, when 
it was modified so as to permit the railroads of en- 
forcing their rules as to interstate traffic and the Michi- 
gan commission to enforce the service rules previously 
in effect. Meanwhile the question as to the authority of 
the Michigan railroad commission to prescribe demurrage 
rules as to interstate traffic had been presented to the 
Michigan supreme court, at that court decided during last 
December that the authority of the commission’s rules 
must be limited to intrastate transportation. 

Shortly thereafter some of the defendants gave notice 
that the uniform code of rules would be put into effect 
on November 1, and it is stated that each of the defend- 
ant carriers intends to enforce those rules in the near 
future. It is claimed that these rules are unreasonable, 
unjust and in violation of the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce in the following particulars: 


(a) Rule I, subdivision c, is unreasonable in that 
empty cars owned or leased by shippers held at_rec- 
ognized home points on the tracks of the railroad for 
prospective loading should not be subject to demurrage 
rules, 


(b) Rule II is unreasonable in that more than two 
days’ free time should be allowed for loading and 
unloading certain commodities, to-wit, coal, coke, char- 
coal, logs when teamed from cars, tan bark, scrap iron, 
pulp wood, new steel for manufacturing purposes, when 
load exceeds 60,000 pounds, crushed stone, lumber, sash, 
doors, blinds, inside finishing material, box material and 
mixed cars of dressed lumber, furniture, loaded by sev- 
eral consignors. That two days’ free time is not suffi- 
cient time in which to load and unload the said com- 
modities, considering the character of such commodities, 
the terminal facilities of the railroads and the equip- 
ment furnished thereby. 

One day free time should be allowed in addition to 
the regular two days when it is necessary to fit up cars 
with lining for the loading of potatoes. 

Two days’ free time should be allowed when cars are 
held in transit for reconsignment or for inspection, grad- 
ing, cleaning, bagging, completion or change of load, or 
change of destination, under a through rate from the 
original shipping point to the final destination. 


(c) Rule Ill is likewise unjust and unreasonable in 
that it should provide in subdivision a the time on cars 
held for loading will be counted from the first 7 a, m. 
after notice that the cars will be at the disposal of the 
consignor, instead of after placement on the public de- 
livery track. 

It is likewise unreasonable and unjust in that in sub- 
division b it does not provide for notice of arrival of 
— to be given previous to 5:30 p. m. of the preceding 

ay. 

Subdivision e is likewise unreasonable in that it does 
not provide for notice of arrival to be given previous to 
5:30 p. m. of the preceding day. 


(d) Rule IV_is .unjust and unreasonable in that it 
does not provide that notice shall be given by mail or 
telephone. 


(e) Rule V (a) is unjust and unreasonable in tiiat 
it does not provide for the delivery of cars shall be 
made on private siding at the point designated on said 
siding, or if said siding be full by the consignee’s fault 
then shall be held to have been made at the date of ihe 
notice of arrival. 


(h) Rule VI is unreasonable in that it does not pro- 
vide that cars shall be considered delivered when ac‘u- 
ally delivered at the designated track at the point des- 
ignated by the consignor or held on orders of the con- 
signor. 


(g) Rule VIII (a) is unreasonable and unjust and 
should read as follows: 


Whenever on account of the severity or inclemen 
of the weather, or whenever by reason of the co:’- 
dition of the freight with which the car is load 
it is impossible or impracticable to secure the meai's 
for such unloading, loading or the removal of su!) 
freight would cause material damage thereto, add - 
tional free time shall be allowed, equal to the time 
lost by reason of such severity or inclement weath r 
or the condition of such freight, and such addition“! 
free time shall be allowed whether such weather co..- 
dition interfering with loading or unloading occur 
within or extend after the expiration of the free 
time, provided that no more than five days’ adii- 
tional free time shall be allowed on any one car. 


(h) Rule IX is unjust and unreasonable in that the 
so-called average time tee re therein set forth ‘oes 
not provide that the railroad companies should furnish 
a statement of demurrage accounts to the consignor oF 
consignee. ; : 

It is likewise unreasonable in that it divides cars 12 
two classes, namely, box cars in one class and freight 
ears of all other descriptions in another class. They 
ask that a hearing may be had and that the rights of 
the petitioners be established and determined to the end: 

(a) That the operation of the said schedules and 
tariffs may be suspended and the use of-the rate, fares, 
charges, classifications, regulations and practices therein 
may be deferred for a certain period of time to be fixed 
by the commission, but not to exceed the time pre- 
scribed by the act to regulate commerce as amended. 

(b). That the commission may determine that «he 
demurrage and car service rules referred to above and 
the rates, regulations, charges and practices therein con- 
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tained and prescribed are unjust and unreasonable and 
in violation of the act to regulate commerce. 

(c) That the commission may prescribe just and rea- 
sonable demurrage rules and just and reasonable rates, 
fares, charges, classifications, regulations and practices 
in respect to the demurrage rules. These are practically 
ie = promulgated by the Michigan railroad com- 
mission. 


OVERCHARGE COMPENSATION. 


Orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Numerous Cases—Claims Are Filed—Com- 
plaint of Millwork Rates. 





REPARATION ORDERS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 8.——The following orders for 
reparation have been approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission: 


California Sugar & White Pine Agency vs. Southern Pa- 
cific Company—Order entered November 38, authorizing re- 
fund of $10,151.22 on account of overcharge on various ship- 
ments of lumber from California terminals to eastern points 
1 a ranging from November 2, 1907, to December 3, 

Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Company vs. Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway Company et al.—Refund of 
$30 overcharge on one carload of cedar fence posts forwarded 
from Mercury, Ala., to St. Louis, Mo., and reconsigned to Al- 
liance, Neb. 

Longville Lumber Company vs. Louisiana & Pacific Rail- 
way Company et al.—Refund of $42.15 overcharge on two 
carloads of yellow pine lumber, from Longville, La., to Gal- 
veston, Tex. 

Wellington Piano Case Company vs. New York, New Haven 
&- Hartford Railroad Company et al.—Refund of $99.52 over- 
charge on nine carloads of lumber from West Rindge, N. H., 
to Leominster, Mass. 

Kentucky Wagon Manufacturing Company vs. Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company—Refund of $126.25 overcharge on 
one carload of turned spokes forwarded from Curve, Tenn., 
to Louisville, Ky., on March 26, 1910. 

The McGillis & Gibbs Company vs. the Oregon Short Line 
Railroad Company et al.—$45.08, overcharge on two car- 
loads of posts forwarded from Matchwood, Ida., to Boise 
and Heyburn, Ida. 

The Monarch Lumber Company vs. the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company et al.—-$57.56, overcharge on four car- 
loads a from Vernon, lil., and Vandalia, Ill. to 
Gary, Ind. 

The Wheeler-Holden Company vs. the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Company et al.—$198.78, overcharge on sixteen 
carloads of cross ties from Farmer and Moorhead, Ky., to 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Cloquet Tie & Post Company vs. the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Company—$362.16, overcharge 
on fifty-one carloads of pulpwood shipped from Mile Post 66, 
Minn., to Grand Rapids, Wis. 

The Standard Box & Lumber Company vs. the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation Company et al.—$44.06, overcharge 
= — ecarload of lumber from Portland, Ore., to Tovele, 

tah. 





i. R. Barmore vs. tbe Southern Railway Company— 
$90.19, overcharge on two carloads of scrap lumber, for- 
warded May 13, 1910, from Greenville, S. C., to Atlanta, Ga. 

The Western Cooperage Company vs. the Southern Pacific 
Company et al.—$43.38, overcharge on one carload of staves 
and headings forwarded from Houlton, Ore., to Woodford, 
Cal. 

\. H. Barnard vs. the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Ste. St. 
rie Railway Company—$111.16, overcharge on two car- 
s of lumber from Wahkon, Minn., to Duluth, Minn., and 
one ecarload of lumber from Wahkon, Minn., to Duluth, Minn., 
and one ecarload from Mahnomen, Minn., to Duluth, Minn. 

J. M. Stewart vs. the Illinois Central Railroad Company— 
‘28.78, overcharge on three carloads pine lumber from Bel- 
mnt, Miss., to Jackson, Tenn. 

‘he Nara Visa Lumber Company vs. the Chicago, Rock 
Isiand & Pacific Railway Company et al.—$99.45, overcharge 








= one carload of fence posts, from Asher, Okla., to Nara 
‘ie Uneas Paper Company vs. the Central Vermont Rail- 
wis Company et al.—$25.28, overcharge on two carloads of 


worvdpulp board from Norwich, Conn., to Buffalo, N. Y. 

ihe W. M. Ritter Lumber Company vs. the Southern 
Raiiway Company et al.—$26.40 on one carload lumber from 
O N. C., to Baltimore, Md., December 16, 1907. 





REPARATION CLAIMS. 

ASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 8.—The following com- 
pla.»ts, asking for reparation, have been filed with the 
In! state Commerce Commission: 

_\‘tliam K. Noble, for the Wayne Hoop Company, of Fort 
Wane, Ind., vs. the Wabash Railroad Company et al.; on a 
Shi ‘aent of coiled elm hoops from Wakarusa, Ind., to Hall- 
wo Va.; on which a rate of 28% cents was charged, as 
agost a rate of 24 cents, which rate it is claimed was in 

* Albert Haas Lumber Company, of Atlanta, Ga., vs. 
th suisville & Nashville railroad et al.: on a shipment of 


a ‘oad of yellow pine lumber from Central Mills, Ala., 
to iy’s Ferry station, Pa., on which a rate of 36 cents 
wa harged, as against a rate of 29 cents. The establish- 


of a maxima for future transportation of hardwood 
lut.'or which shall be just and reasonable is asked. 
Chestnut Lumber Company, of Montgomery, Ala., vs. 


th uisville & Nashville railroad et al.; on a shipment of 
yel ’ pine lumber from Brewton, Ala., to Drake, Pa., on 
wh a rate of 34 cents was charged made up of 21 cents 


neinnati and 18 cents to Drake, as against a rate of 31 


Jackson Lumber Company, of Sumter, 8. C., vs. the 
tn Railway Company; on two shipments of pine lum- 
ber from Dixie, 8. C., to Star Sity, W. Va., on which a rate 
or 5! cents was charged, whereas it should have been 
Shipped under a through rate of 26% cents. 

_'. ©. Follmer & Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., vs. the Bel- 
ling! m Bay & British Columbia Railroad Company; on a 
Shipment of 232,000 char cedar shingles from Maple Falls, 
Vash., to the Miller Bros. Lumber Company, of Gasport, 

- Y., at 55 cents. The car could not go forward as navi- 
gation was closed, whereupon it was ordered reconsigned to 
M, L. Silver & Co., of Whitney’s Point, N. Y., and was billed 
at a rate of 75 cents. 

__ The Huttig Manufacturing Company, of Billings, Mont.. 
vs. the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company et 
ae on a shipment of fir doors by the Chehalis. Fir Door 

Ompany to the Sheridan Lumber Company, of Sheridan, 
Wyo., on which a rate of $1.34 was charged, as against a 
rate of 64 cents. 

Johnson & Wimsatt vs. the Tampa Northern railroad et 
Fives yoring the misrouting of a shipment of lumber from 
rivay Junction, Fla., to Davis, W. Va., on which a rate of 
50 cents was charged, as against a rate of 37 cents. 

“ne W. Zuber, wholesale dealers in yellow pine lumber 

Atlanta, Ga., against the Central of Georgia Railroad Com- 
pany and six other carriers covering shipment of yellow pine 
pe’ from Carrollton, Ga., to Lindsay, Ontario, on which a 
; € of 42.85 cents a hundred pounds was charged as against 

correct rate of 39%4c due to misrouting at Evansville, in- 


ies of sending shipment by way of Cairo. Reparation 


The Kaye & Carter Lumber Company, lumber dealer, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., has filed complaint against the Northern 
Pacific and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific covering ship- 
ment of cedar posts and poles from Scanlon to Mankato, Kan., 
for which car too small was furnished and freight charged 
for a capacity carload which, it is claimed, could not be 
loaded on car furnished. Reparation asked for excess 
charge, and that an order be made to the effect that when 
the car furnished by the carriers does not hold the mini- 
mum weight of said car when loaded to the full capacity, 
that the railroad companies be entitled to charge for the 
actual weight of shipment only and that this be incor- 
porated in their tariffs. 

The National. Pole Company, of Escanaba, Mich., has filed 
a complaint against Chicago & Northwestern and five other 
carriers covering a carload shipment of cedar poles from 
Escanaba, Mich., to De Quincy, La., to be stopped at Bon 
Ami, La., at a rate charge of 66 cents per 100 pounds. A 
further shipment from Itasca, Wis., to Dallas, Tex., at a 
rate of 57 cents. Claimed—in the first instance, a rate of 
49.5 cents and a car allowance of 500 pounds for stakes, 
and in the second instance 48 cents, less a similar allowance. 
Reparation asked for and an order fixing a reasonable and 
just rate between the points named. 

W. E. Sterling & Son, of Monroe, Mich., dealers in cedar 
poles, posts etc., have filed a complaint against the Michigan 
Central and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway Company, covering a double-load shipment of cedar 
poles from Bay City, Mich., to Louisville, Ky., on which 
a rate of 15 cents was charged. Shipment was delivered to 
Michigan Central with explicit instructions to be delivered 
by the Louisville & Nashville at Louisville. Excess weight 
was charged to the amount of 18,000 pounds. Refund asked 
of overcharge. 


The Medford Traffic Bureau, of Medford, Ore., has 
filed a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion against the Southern Pacific Company, asking for 
a hearing, investigation and order fixing the maxima for 
future shipments of sash, doors, blinds and furniture and 
woodenware from San Francisco, Cal., to Medford, Ore. 
The bureau alleges that the present system of assessment 
of rates is a bewildering mass of inconsistencies, dis- 
criminations and contradictions. 





WISCONSIN MEN PROTEST. 


Manufacturers of Sash, Doors and Blinds Complain 
to the Railroads that Mississippi Factories 
Have Undue Advantage of Tariffs. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 9.—The Oshkosh Traffic 
Association, Moore & Galloway, Curtis & Yale, A. Stange 
Company and the Ellis Lumber Company have filed a 
complaint with the Chicago & North-Western and twenty- 
seven other carriers, in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory. The complaint sets forth that the association 
includes the fostering of trade and commerce in sash, 
doors, blinds and other like products, for which it: is 
claimed the carriers cited have refused to establish 
joint through rates from Wisconsin territory to Ceptral 
Freight Association territory, including Akron, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Cincinnati, Dayton, Defiance, Marion, 
Sandusky, Springfield, Toledo, Tiffin and Van Wert, 
Ohio; Evansville, Connersville, Crawfordsville, Fort 
Wayne, Franklin, Goshen, Indianapolis, Michigan City, 
Muncie, Shelbyville, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Indiana; 
Detroit, Kalamazoo and Niles, Mich., and Louisville, Ky. 

The present rate, a sum of two locals, is one cent 
higher than the lumber rate to Milwaukee & Manitowoc 
plus the 5th class rate from those points as contained 
in Western Trunk Line Circular No. 1 D, I. C. C. No. 
A-122, effective May 1, 1910; Chicago & North-Western 
Ry. Tariff, G. F. D. 5600-D, I. C. C. No. 7135, effective 
March 28, 1910, and J. F. Tucker’s Joint Freight Tariff 
No. 67, I. C. C. No. 67, effective October 12, 1908. 

An effort was made in May, June and July of last 
year to reach an agreement with the carriers for a joint 
rate and through routes—C. L. shipments—on a one- 
cent arbitrary higher than the lumber rate. This was 
defeated, as were subsequent proposals, and it is be- 
lieved that the defeat was due to the fact that the 
carriers could not agree as to the apportionment of the 
through rate. At the same time there is a lower rate 
from Mississippi river points into this territory and 
those points, Dubuque, Clinton ete. are always in active 
competition with the complainants, and as they are thus 
favored, it is claimed that they are at an undue ad- 
vantage, which will greatly handicap the complainants 
unless they can obtain the relief asked for. They ask 
for a hearing, investigation and an order to stop ta 
present practice, and for a further order prescribing 
just and reasonable rates on such shipments. 

The disparaties complained of are as follows: 


From Wisconsin and Mississippi river common points to 
Oshkosh Wausau 





and and Mississippi 
Fond du Lac. Merrill. River. 
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APPLICATION FOR RATE REDUCTION DISMISSED. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
Austin Tex., Nov. 10.—Upon application by anti 
tapline and railroad interests the railroad commission 
today dismissed, without prejudice, the application for 
a reduction of interstate lumber rates. 


RAIL COMMISSION HEARING. 


State Body of Wisconsin Hears Shippers of that 
State Who Complain that Railroads Are 
Dilatory in Settlements. 





MapiIson, Wis., Nov. 9.—Pursuant to its notice of 
October 26 to all railroads and shippers doing business 
in Wisconsin, the railroad commission today held a hear- 
ing for the presentation of evidence as to whether the 
railroads are promptly disposing of claims for over- 
charges, and whether or not the carriers through their 
agent, the Western Railway Weighing & Inspection 
Bureau, are deciding claims for overcharges of freights 
equitably to the railway companies and to the shippers. 
Nearly all the shippers present were lumbermen, and the 
discussion dealt almost entirely with questions of over- 
charges and overweights on lumber. 

The lumbermen in attendance were A. H. Clark, 
Ingram Lumber Company; W. H. Mylrea, Gooding & 
Mylrea Lumber Company; H. A. Madden, Wheeler-Tim- 
lin Lumber Company; H. C. Humphrey, G. W. Jones 
Lumber Company; C. F. Mohr, Mohr-Stotzer Lumber 
Company; W. H. Collins, Collins Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany; Andrew Oelhafen, and R. 8. Kellogg, secretary 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Attorneys, claim agents or other officers of the 
following roads were present: Chicago & North-Western, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
Illinois Central, Northern Pacific, Green Bay & Western, 
F. D. Becker, superintendent Western Railway Weigh- 
ing & Inspection Bureau. 

The lumbermen presented many instances of failure 
on the part of the roads to pay what they regard as just 
claims, and of apparent errors in weights. Much em- 
phasis was laid by the shippers upon the effect of 
weather conditions on weights, it being held that in the 
winter several thousand pounds of water, snow and ice 
often accumulate in or on cars between the time of the 
first weighing and the check weighing, and that the roads 
never make allowance for this—which was acknowledged 
by the Weighing Bureau. The lumbermen also contended 
that they suffer from mistakes made in reading scales 
and from defective scales. Evidence was brought out of 
refusals on the part of carriers to refund overcharges 
on account of misquotation of rates and because of 
reshipment en route. Some shippers were strongly of 
the opinion that the weights at points of origin should 
be final, since it is impossible to reweigh under exactly 
the same conditions as exist at time of shipment. 


A representative of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 


merce stated that the Wisconsin law is wrong in limit- 
ing to six months the time in which claims can be filed 
with the State Railroad Commission, and said that the 
limit should be two years, as is the case with claims 
presented to the Interstate Commerce Commission. To 
this a member of the Wisconsin commission replied that 
if the shipper wished to protect himself he should notify 
the commission at the time of filing the claim with the 
railroad, and that this action would stop the running 
of the statute of limitations. 

The morning session was given over entirely to the 
presentation of evidence by shippers. During the after- 
noon the railroad representatives were on the stand, the 
chief witness being F. D. Becker, superintendent of the 
Western Railway Weighing & Inspection Bureau, against 
whose organization many complaints have been made. 
Mr. Becker went very thoroughly into the operations of 
the bureau since he became connected with it in 1904, 
and told of efforts, more or less satisfactory, which had 
been made to adopt practices which would be fair to 
shippers and lessen claims for overweights. He described 
an arrangement made with the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association in 1906, ‘whereby the members of 
that association presented their claims to the weighing 
bureau through their secretary, and by which the manu- 
facturers employed an inspector to keep constantly on 
the road inspecting and testing track scales. This 
method of procedure had greatly reduced the number of 
claims presented by the pine manufacturers, and appar- 
ently had been entirely satisfactory to all concerned. 
Mr. Becker also answered in some detail various criti- 
cisms of the weighing bureau, and made evident the in- 
tention of the bureau to insist upon the accuracy of its 
check weights as against the estimated weights of the 
lumbermen. He also stated that the weighing bureau 
will not ordinarily make allowance for weather condi- 
tions and was inclined to believe that ordinary rains do 
not greatly increase lumber weights. He said that his 
organization was very glad to have shippers install track 
scales of their own, and especially endorsed the plan of 
some shippers whereby every truck load of lumber is 
weighed and recorded as loaded into the cars. He gave 
little credence to the tables of estimated lumber weights 
commonly used, but was anxious to see some plan worked 
out which will result in both shippers and carriers hav- 
ing accurate knowledge of the actual weights of their 
shipments. 

The entire hearing was characterized by courtesy and 
moderation on the part of both the lumbermen and the 
representatives of the railroads. The efforts of the com- 
mission were very helpful in bringing out the facts of 
the situation, and the findings of the commission are 
awaited with interest. 
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CURRENT RAILWAY ACTIVITY. 


NEW LOUISIANA ROAD. 

New ORLEANS, ‘LA., Nov. 8.—The Lafourche Valley & 
Gulf Railroad Company was permanently organized: at 
Napoleonville last Thursday with an authorized capital 
of $1,500,000. The officers are F, M. Welch, of Crowley, 
president; J. N. Colon, of Donaldsonville, first vice presi- 
dent; Honore Dugas, of Paincourtville, second vice presi- 
dent; Charles Maurin, of Donaldsonville, secretary-treas- 
urer. The company purposes to build a tramway along 
the right bank of Bayou Lafourche from Donaldsonville 
to Lockport. 


PROTEST AGAINST INCREASED CARLOAD MIN- 
IMUM WEIGHT. 

BALtTIMoRE, Mp., Nov. 8.—The decision of the eastern 
railroads to increase the minimum weight of a carload of 
lumber from 34,000 to 40,000 pounds has stirred up the 
North Carolina Pine Association, which, at its semiannual 
meeting in October, named a special committee to ascer- 
tain what action, if any, can be taken to have the order 
rescinded. E. B. Wright, of the Butters Lumber Com- 
pany, Boardman, N. C., the chairman of this committee, 
was in Baltimore yesterday and conferred with J. McD. 
Price, secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation, which body was one of the first, if not the first, 
to call attention to the undesirable position in which the 
lumbermen would be placed by the practical operation of 
the order to increase the minimum weight. The North 
Carolina Pine Association at the same time adopted a 
resolution of protest, which will go to reinforce any ef- 
forts the committee may make. The intentions of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association are not to take 
any harsh measures and to avoid an appeal to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It is all the more disposed 
to pursue a conciliatory course by the inclination of the 
railroads, or at least those in the South, to meet the 
wishes of the lumbermen. The position of the lumbermen 
is that the advance in the minimum weight will impose a 
serious hardship upon them and also work an injustice. 
While the shippers can not be made to pay for any weight 
above that actually in a car, they would, under the new 
arrangement, be compelled to make rapidly multiplying 
claims for the difference between the minimum weight 
and that of the actual weight. If lumbermen desire to 
avoid this exigency they will have to wait until they can 
get cars large enough to carry the required weight, which 
will entail much delay, and as from 60 to 70 percent of 
the equipment of southern railroads, where the lumber 
shipments in question originate, is too small to load 
40,000 pounds, the result would be serious. With the 
northern railroads, which are said to have forced the 
southern lines to advance the minimum weight on ship- 
ments from southern teritory to eastern water competitive 
points, the case is different. Lumbermen urge that the 
old minimum of 40,000 pounds be retained, since the rail- 
roads get pay for the quantity of lumber carried regard- 
less of the size of the car. As about 90 percent of the 
lumber business is done in carload lots there is no in- 
centive for sending out cars filled only in part. Prospects 
indicate a satisfactory adjustment of the matter. 








FREIGHT OVERCHARGE RETURNED. 


MADISON, Wis., Nov. 8.—The Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie and the Green Bay & Western railway 
companies have been directed by the Wisconsin railroad 
commission to pay to the A. S. Badger Company, Chi- 
cago, $39.05, as excess collected by the company on two 
carload shipments of lumber from Rhinelander to White- 
hall. The rate charged was 16 cents a hundred pounds 
and the commission finds that that rate was exorbitant 
and that a joint rate of 11 cents would be reasonable. 
The Soo road is directed to make the repayment and 
adjust the matter with the Green Bay road. 





EASTERN RAILROAD SUPPLIES. 

The prediction made through these columns that No- 
vember would witness a general revival in the purchase 
of lumber for railroad equipment is being amply justi- 
fied. Preliminary oak inquiries for the first week this 
month from the premier group of eastern steam roads 
include an aggregate of 1,200,000 cross ties, 7,000,000 
feet of rough car framing, and substantial requisition 
for bridge ties and switch timber. Subsequent inquiries 
and orders should greatly augment this amount. 

It is noticeable that the demand for yellow pine for 
the 1911 requirements is not proportionally as satisfac- 
tory as the demand for oak. The surplus of yellow pine 
products, especiatly cross ties, accumulated during the 
last year by the various roads that have been heavy con- 
sumers of this stock has not been sufficiently reduced to 
warrant substantial purchases for immediate requirement. 
It is reasonably certain, however, that such requisition 
ean not be indefinitely delayed, as the demands of road- 
way maintenance have become so urgent during the in- 
active perio-l of the last few months as to suggest a rapid 
absorption of all stock now available for trackage re- 
newal and motive repairs. 

Reports of car shortage have been somewhat exag- 
gerated, shippers having been inclined to infer the ex- 
istence of a shortage because of the recent predominance 
of inferior rolling stock furnished for their consign- 
ments. Conditions undoubtedly are acute in Mississippi 
and Alabama, but a majority of complaints refer more 
especially to the quality of the offering, there being a 
decided scarcity of sound cars, and no immediate pros- 
pect of any material improvement. Box cars of prefer- 
able tonnage especially are scarce and many shippers 


have been compelled to consign dry stock in gondolas and 
even flats. The rapidly increasing number of transfers 
en route necessitated by the employment of deteriorating 
rolling stock is a potent indication of conditions result- 
ant from a policy of procrastination as affects the re- 
newal of equipment. The situation has few of the ear- 
marks of a car shortage resultant from natural condi- 
tions, as complaint is most frequently entered, not rela- 
tive to the impossibility of getting cars, but of the 
unsatisfactory condition of a majority of all cars obtain- 
able. There is more broken-down rolling stock doing 
active service throughout the South at present than has 
been utilized for an extended period, and the situation 
is as directly traceable to the refusal of railroads to 
replenish their equipment as to any disturbance occa- 
sioned by the congested freight or crop movement. 





CAPITAL STOCK INCREASED. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., Nov. 6.—The New York promoters 
of the Birmingham, Demopolis & Pascagoula railroad 
held a meeting in this city Thursday and announced 
that the capital stock of the company would be increased 
to $400,000. The bonds will be delivered to the New 
York promoters of the road to be deposited as collateral 
for the advances which will be made by New York 
financial institutions. These advances will be used to pay 
for the construction work. 





RAILROAD PROGRESS IN MAINE. 

BAnoor, ME., Nov. 5.—Washington county people are 
interested in the report that a link of railroad soon will 
be built from Princeton to Waite, to Topsfield and Tal- 
mage, tapping the Maine Central near Danforth. Rail- 
road men have had an eye on this little strip of unde- 
veloped country several years. The section contains 
thousands of acres of hardwood, much good farming 
country and several prosperous villages. 

The Grand Isle-Fort Kent section of the socalled 
St. John river extension of the Bangor & Aroostook 
sailroad is completed, and trains will begin running about 
November 20. Four surveying parties are making a pre- 
liminary examination of the route of the proposed Alla- 
gash extension of the Bangor & Aroostook with a view 
of estimating the approximate cost of that line, which 
probably will be built within a year or two. The Alla- 
gash extension would be the most important part of the 
system in Aroostook county, traversing vast forests of 
the finest timber in New England and running close to 
numerous great water powers. Its construction would 
putean end to the driving of American logs down the 
St. John river into New Brunswick, for the logs would 
be sawed at mills along the line and the product shipped 
by rail direct to American markets at a much less expense 
of time and money than now. 





A CITY’S PROTEST AGAINST DISCRIMINATION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 5.—In the complaint of the 
city of Ashland against the New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad Company et al., claiming discrimination 
against Ashland, Wis., as against Duluth and Superior 
and argued here this week, it is claimed that there 
should be lake and rail as well as all rail connections, 
although what realiy is asked for is that the rates from 
eastern points to: Ashland shall not exceed those to 
Duluth and no less shall be charged for the longer than 
for the shorter distance. 

This allegation of discrimination arises out of the fact 
that the rate via the rail-lake-and-rail routes from the 
East to Ashland by way of Duluth is greater than the 
rate via the lake-and-rail route from similar eastern 
points to Duluth, and rests ultimately on the proposition 
that the lake lines, in failing to deviate from their estab- 
lished course and stop their boats at Ashland are refus- 
ing to perform some obligation imposed upon them by 
law and enforceable by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. In the early days a great part of the business 
offered at Ashland arose in connection with the carriage 
of lumber. When the timber tracts were cleared the 
business fell off. The carriers argue that the stoppage 
of service was not, as claimed, to favor Duluth. It is 
also claimed that the lake lines are under no legal obliga- 
tion to enter Chegnamegon bay and that the commission 
has never assumed jurisdiction over the port to port 
traffic of water carriers and should not now require that 
the Duluth rates be accorded to Ashland, as that would 
be requiring indirectly that the water carriers do busi- 
ness at Ashland. 





NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC LETS CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACT. 


Eureka, Cau., Nov. 5.—The Northwestern Pacific has 
let a contract for the building of thirty-one miles of 
track between. Willets and Shively, on the road to Eureka, 
to the Utah Construction Company. The completion 
of this contract will leave but forty-eight miles to be 
constructed before Eureka will have railroad connection 
with San Francisco. The contract provides that the 
work shall proceed from both ends of the line to points 
thirteen miles south of Shively and north of Willetts. 
It also includes the construction of a 4,000-foot tunnel 
to be known as the Copper Mine tunnel, which will be 
bored through Island mountain. When this work is com- 
pleted the road will be brought to Fort Seward on the 
north and two miles north of Covelo Bend on the south, 
a 48-mile gap. The date of completion is named as 
July, 1911. 


OHIO, KENTUCKY & VIRGINIA INCORPORATED. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 8.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the Ohio, Kentucky & Virginia Rail- 
way Company, which has a capital stock of $100,000 and 
a debt limit of $15,000,000. The company intends to 
build a road from Manchester, on the north side of the 


.Ohio, into the timber and coal districts of southeastern 


Kentucky. The road will be 300 miles long. 





ATHENS & SOUTHEASTERN RAILROAD 
COMPANY ORGANIZED. 


The Athens & Southeastern Railroad Company, eap- 
italized at $100,000, has been crganized at Athens, La., 
for the purpose of building a short line. Harry R. 
Swartz, St. Louis, Mo., is named as president, J. C. 
Kennedy, Athens, vice president; J. T. Fleishel, St. 
Louis, secretary, and Marcus L. Fleisliel, Fullerton, La., 
treasurer. All are interested in the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company. M. L. Fleishel is general manager of 
the extensive interests of the company at Fullerton, La. 





FEDERAL INQUIRY INTO ALLEGED DISCRIMI- 
NATIONS. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Nov. 4.—Following investigations of 
the federal grand jury touching the business relations 
of the Hocking Valley Railroad Company and the Sunday 
Creek Coal Company twenty-eight indictments were 
returned last Wednesday against the former and nine 
against the latter, for alleged discriminations in freight 
rates. 

The government announces its intention to determine 
what rights shippers have under the Hepburn bill, espe- 
cially the famous ‘‘commodities clause,’’ which prohibits 
a railroad from transporting any commodities it owns, 
mines or produces except lumber; whether a railroad com- 
pany can discriminate between shippers by extending 
to one unlimited credit while exacting cash payments of 
freight charges from a competing concern; whether it 
can own a coal or other producing company, and whether 
unlimited extension of credit to a shipper constitutes a 
departure from its tariff rates. 

The Hocking Valley Company is said to own a con- 
trolling interest in the coal company and to have extended 
to it credit for freight charges on the carriage of coal, 
and the claim is made that in order to evade the effect 
of the commodities’ clause the Hocking company went 
through the form of divorcing the coal concern from the 
railroad by depositing the stock which it owned in the 
Sunday Creek company with the Central Trust Company, 
of New York, an alleged ruse for the purpose of evading 
the law, and it is alleged that the same stockholders own 
both companies. The allegation is made that the Sunday 
Creek company has not paid its freight bills for the last 
seven years, while cash payments have been exacted from 
its competitors, and that by reason of this discrimination 
it has been able to sell coal cheaper, and has been given 
undue advantage over all other coal shippers. 

Should the indictments be sustained the principle will 
be established that a railroad can not own a private cor- 
poration which originates freight on its lines, and that 
it can not show favoritism to that private company to 
the detriment of concerns engaged in the same line of 
business. The fundamental principle will also be estab- 
lished that a railroad must treat all shippers alike and 
can not demand cash from one while extending credit to 
another. 








BOOMED FOR COMMERCE COURT. 

EvERETT, WASH., Nov. 5.—President W. H. Taft has 
been requested by shingle manufacturers in this siate 
to sanction the appointment of W. A. Wimbish, an 
Atlanta attorney, as a member of the Commerce Court. 
Mr. Wimbish has accomplished good work for lumber 
and shingle manufacturers in the Northwest and they 
desire seeing him appointed. A communication from 
Mr. Wimbish thanks the shingle men for their efforts 
in his behalf. 


HEAVY BLOW TO RAILROADS. 


Houston, TEx., Oct. 25.—According to a majority of 
tthe leading lumbermen at Houston the recent Inter- 
national & Great Northern law has done more harm to 
Texas than any number of other recent legislative enact- 
ments, and the blow to the railroads was a_ terrific 
one. They mark it as one blow of a series of blows 
which have aimed to keep foreign capital out of the 
state. It is known that the lumber people in normal 
times sell approximately one-third of all the stock they 
cut at their saw mills to the railroads of the countr’ and 
that the mills in the Southwest sell more than ‘iree 
quarters of this one-third of their output to the railroads 
of Texas. The enactment, which practically wipe! out 
this big market, was a heavy blow and one which i' will 
take time to recover from. Some think that ra’lroad 
construction in the state will cease until the law has bee? 
declared void, but in any event it is considered that oné 
year at least must elapse before the next session of the 
legislature, at which time this could~ be done. Many 
lumbermen consider the bill utterly unconstitution:! and 
one which will never stand before the higher courts ° 
the nation. 





OP PDD LID LD LDL LD DLP 
W. H. Gwinn, Garfield, Wash., has employed : novel 
method of clearing ten acres of box elder timber by 
storm With the aid of a traction engine the 
trees are being pulled out by the roots. Many of thes 
trees are from 10 to 20 years old and 8 inches ™ 
diameter. 
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“WHY OUR YELLOW PINE IS IMPROPERLY 


I have read the article by P. A. Gordon, the reply by Rob- 
ert Fullerton and comments by the editor, and I can not 
agree with them on some points. 

The yellow pine trade is not slipping away, as more is 
being manufactured each year, but the wood is cheap. For 
several reasons I agree with Robert Fullerton that one of 
these is that yellow pine is imperfectly manufactured and 
milled, in comparison with other woods. If manufacturers 
would take more care in milling yellow pine it could, on 
account of price, be substituted for other wood. I am sur- 
prised that any manufacturer of yellow pine will not admit 
that it comes in competition with other woods. Because it is 
cheap does not necessarily make a market for it. As the 
education and experience of retail dealers increase they find 
certain woods can be used, and to better advantage than 
the wood formerly used. Then why do not yellow pine manu- 
facturers realize that they must advertise their wocd in 
magazines and lumber papers and by employing salesmen 
who have some knowledge of what they are selling? Mr. 
Fullerton says that the retail dealer is better posted on yel- 
low pine than the salesman. I admit that some salesmen 
who are selling yellow pine are not posted, and the reason is 
that these cheap yellow pine manufacturers insist on employ- 
ing cheap salesmen. They claim that $5 a day is all they 
can pay. 

Adequate Pay for Efficient Work. 


The salesman was born of necessity and not of luxury, and 
I ask manufacturers of all kinds of lumber if its successful 
disposition to the trade is not one of the most important 
factors. Should the men who do this work be cheap men? 
You ean not get a $3,000 salesman to work for $1,500; you 
have to employ the fifteen hundred salesman ; in other words, 
“ability seeks its market like other commodities.” I know 
of large manufacturers who have a fixed salary limit for 
their salesmen, and if one of their salesmen sells more cars 
in a year and gets better prices than their other salesmen 
they do not advance their salaries. 

I know mills that have employed cheap salesmen who 
knew nothing of the lumber business and were the laughing 
stock of the retail trade. One salesman I have in mind was 
sent out because he was cheap. His first order had to be 
returned to him three times before he had written it cor- 
rectly. Can a commissioned salesman make trips to the 
mills and be educated in the manufacture of lumber who is 
compelled to sell yellow pine for $5 a car? No; these $5 a 
car salesmen rarely go out of the city in which they live. 
Why? Because, cheap as they are, they can not pay hotel 
bills and rgilroad fare on $5 a car; and yet some manufac- 
turers say this is all they can pay. 


Some mills are now paying $7.50 a car. Why? Because 
they know they can secure the best salesmen if they pay this 
price. Ability has a market value and always will, and if 
yellow pine manufacturers are so blind that they will see 
dealers in other woods pay 3 to 5 percent on net sales on 
woods which they have to compete against they will have 
to take the results of the cheap $5 a car salesman. 


The Salesman’s Loyalty and Capability. 


The lumber and sash and door salesman is not alarmed 
about holding his position. The successful salesman is as 
much interested in the success of his house as are the officers 
of the company, and the assertion that he has no interest is 
a slander on the salesman and can not go without being 
challenged. Even red cedar shingle firms pay from $5 to 
$8 a car, according to the size of the car, and no wood is 
sold on as small a margin by the wholesalers as red cedar 
shingles. Why can not yellow pine manufacturers pay 3 
percent on net sales and thus secure better salesmen? 

If they must pay $5 a car, paying the salesman for sell- 
ing 25,000 feet no more than for selling 15,000 feet, then let 
them take the results of these cheap salesmen. To say that 
a salesman who travels and who enters the offices of five 
to ten retailers each day does not know the market prices 
is false, as some sales offices insist on their salesmen tele- 
graphing by night letter the prices that their competitors 
are making, thus securing correct conditions of the market 
at once. 

Prices are made by the sales.managers for the salaried 
and commissioned salesmen alike. In all of my wide ac- 
quaintance with salesmen I know of none that have the 
making of prices, and it is unjust to accuse the salesmen 
of cutting prices. 


Errors of the Manufacturers. 


How long will the yellow pine market stand for improper 
drying, working, sorting and selling yellow pine? 

The salesmen will hail the day when the wholesalers will 
see the error they are committing. I would like to ask the 
wholesalers why they pay 50 to 75 cents a thousand on all 
grades for selling yellow pine in the eastern states and 
Ohio and only $5 a car in Indiana, Illinois and western 
states. It is because the East are more particular about 
graces and mill work, and the class of manufacturers who 
seek the eastern market are not pound wise and penny fool- 
ish. The cheap salesman could not sell lumber in that 
market. 

Almost all commissioned salesmen are getting 3 percent on 


MARKETED.” 


hardwoods and cypress and $7.50 a car for white pine, white 
cedar and hemlock. 

I am writing for our 300 salesmen, many of whom sell 
yellow pine, who are members of our national associations 
of lumber and sash and door salesmen. 

I hope the yellow pine manufacturers will realize that yel- 
low pine will not sell itself; that it is in competition with 
other woods, and that if yellow pine, which I believe is a 
better wood than some other woods selling for more money, 
were better advertised in magazines and papers, and by in- 
telligent salesmen, the yellow pine manufacturer would soon 
realize better prices for his wood. How? By not putting 
his stock in everyone’s hands and have fewer salesmen. Do 
not send your prices and stock sheets to anyone that asks 
for them, having three to five selling the same stock in the 
same territory, thus competing with your own stock. 


A Question of Compensation. 

Can a salesman be blamed who is selling different woods 
for talking and trying to sell the woods that pay 8 to 5 
percent commission? The commissioned salesman gets $1 
a thousand for selling hardwood flooring, and for selling 
spruce and red cedar 50 cents to $1 a thousand. 

But let the yellow pine manufacturer remember this—that 
the lumber salesman is working and trying to sell the wood 
he gets the best commission for selling, and if yellow pine 
is the poorest paid he is not endeavoring to sell yellow pine. 
The trouble is that many. wholesalers have no confidence in 
the salesman’s ability to adjust claims of off grade stock 
when he is the one to settle claims successfully. j 

Many dealers use no diplomacy in settling kicks; they 
write insulting letters claiming that the stock is up to 
grade. Thousands of dollars could be saved to the whole- 
salers if their salesmen adjusted claims. The Lord knows 
the salesman does not crave this job, but many a customer 
could be held by treating the dealer fair, and if the sales- 
man gives the wholesaler the worst of it it can soon be 
found out and the salesman discharged. 

Will the time ever come when the yellow pine manufacturer 
will stop booking orders for stock he is oversold on, thus 
causing delayed shipments and loss to the retail dealer? 
The salesman would gladly indorse any movement that 
would bring the yellow pine manufacturer, wholesaler and 
salesmen together to do business on business principles. 
About 20 percent of the yellow pine salesmen sell on com- 


“ mission. What the salesman wants is the confidence of his 


firm. If any abuses have crept in let ws correct them. 
Jay L. Peck, 
Secretary National Association Lumber & Sash and Door 
Salesmen. 





PROPERTIES, PREPARATION AND INCREASING UTILIZATION OF LODGEPOLE PINE. 


The last two years has shown a marked increase in 
the utilization of lodgepole pine. This increase has 
been brought about principally by two conditions— 
the inerease in price of other species for which the 
lodgepole has been substituted, and the recognition of 
its commercial value. It already has supplanted a few 

' the more important woods of its native region for 

se loeally as rough lumber, mine props, railroad cross 
ties and fenee posts, and its use bids fair to increase 

‘:pidly in the future. 

"he lodgepole pine resembles the shore pine of the 
l’acifie coast, of which until recently it was considered a 

riety. On the Pacific coast, especially in the Sierras 

California, the lodgepole pine is known locally as 

‘amarack,’’ from the resemblance of its crown to that 
e* the eastern larch; in Colorado and Montana it is 
citen ealled ‘‘white pine.’’ It is also known as jack 
} ve, pinon and scrub pine. : 


Range and Properties. 


the range of the lodgepole pine extends from the 

kon river, in Alaska, southward to the San Jacinto 
n ountains, in California, and from the plateau east of 
the Roeky mountains southward to northern New 
Mexieo and Arizona. 
_ lodgepole pine reaches merchantable dimensions and 
is found in aecessible forests on the spurs and slopes 
0! the Rocky mountains in southern Montana, western 

‘ southern Wyoming, eastern Idaho, northern Colo- 
rico, and northeastern Utah. The distribution of this 
jyne has been greatly enlarged during the last 300 
cars through the agency of fire. Forest fires kill the 
Secds of other species but serve merely to open the 
r-istent cones of this pine and thus allow the seed 

‘all on favorable germinating beds. 

the wood of the lodgepole pine is light yellow to 
waite in eolor, with a coarse but straight grain, more 

‘nous than the eastern white pine, but less resinous 
than the yellow pines of the South. The weight of the 
scasoned wood, 25.53 pounds per cubic foot, compares 
‘avorably with that of eastern white pine. The wood is 
soit and easily worked and, when clear, yields a good 
lumber for finishing purposes. 


Rate of Growth and Stumpage Prices. 
_‘ompared with the important timber trees of the 
Rocky mountains and the Pacific coast, lodgepole pine 
1S small, seldom exceeding a diameter of 26 inches and 
a hight of 90 feet. The rate of growth is slow. A tree 
100 years old is from 7 to 12 inches in diameter and 
from 55 to 75 feet high, depending on site conditions. 

Prior to 1905 lodgepole pine stumpage sold uniformly 
on national forests at about $1 a thousand feet, irre- 
Spective of its accessibility and quality. 

In 1905 a maximum price of $2.50 was obtained in 
one large sale of national forest timber, while in other 
sales prices of $1.50 and $2 a thousand feet were 
obtained. In 1906 the prices ranged from $2 to $5 a 
thousand, the latter price being obtained by competi- 


tive bids after advertisement of the timber. The 
stumpage prices charged in the Rocky mountain region 
can not be uniform. The price must be fixed according 
to local conditions. The yield occasionally runs as 
high as 20,000 board feet to the acre, although ordi- 
narily it does not exceed 7,000 board feet. 


Markets and Prices. 

Over 2,000,000 lodgepole pine railroad ties are used 
annually. Of these, 1,800,000 are cut from timber 
within the national forests. The extension of railroads 
through the West is taking place on such a scale as to 
make it evident that the demand for ties will sorely 
tax the supply. At present the Union Pacific and 
Burlington railroads prefer lodgepole pine ties to any 
other kind of western timber, on account of their ease 
of treatment and consequent durability. The Northern 
Pacific railway is beginning to use them. ‘This use is not 
extensive as yet, principally because other timbers are 
more available to their lines. The price paid for 
standard ties averages about 50 cents each and for 
second-class ties about 30 cents each. 

5,000,000 linear feet. Of this amount, the lodgepole 

The annual demand of the various mines in Wyoming 
and southern Montana for mine timber is from 300,000 
to 500,000 pieces, or 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 linear 
feet. Of this amount, the lodgepole pine forests furnish 
about 3,000,000 linear feet. These mine timbers are cut 
from sound dead material or from the portions of live 
trees too small for sawlogs or ties. The lodgepole pine 
forests will be drawn on more heavily for this class of 
material as the development of the mines of these 
states progresses. A closer appreciation of the merits 
and value of the wood will materially aid in meeting 
this demand. 

As a rule lodgepole pine lumber sells in the rough 
at from $14 to $16 a thousand; surfaced, from $17 
to $19. Flooring sells at $18 to $22 a thousand and 
lath at from $5 to $6 a thousand. These prices apply 
to regions where the timber is readily accessible. 
Where a long haul is necessary, however, prices are 
much higher, flooring in some cases having been sold 
for $30 a thousand board feet. 


Present Uses. 


The present use of lodgepole pine lumber is mostly 
local. The demand for it in the cities on through rail- 
roads is not large because Pacific. coast lumber of 
higher quality can be shipped in at a price which pre- 
vents the extensive use of the local material. As the 
supply of the better timber decreases and its value 
rises the uses of lodgepole pine will increase. This 
condition is already noticeable in regions in which the 
virgin growth was nearly pure pine. 

The wood is used for rough lumber; the best grades 
for flooring, siding and cornices. Its Jargest present 
use is for railroad ties, mine timbers and rough con- 
struction material. On the national forests hewed ties 
are produced from trees 11 to 15 inches in diameter, 


while the tops of the trees down to 3 inches are con- 
verted into mine props of various lengths and mine 
ties. Trees larger than 15 inches in diameter are cut 
into sawlog lengths and transported to the mill, where 
they are converted into sawed ties or rough lumber. 

Dead standing timber is much esteemed by the set- 
tlers for house logs, fence posts and fuel, since it is 
generally well seasoned and cheaper to haul than 
green timber. In the past, particularly in Colorado 
and southern Wyoming, large quantities of lodgepole 
pine have been used to make charcoal, but the develop- 
ment of mines which produce good coking coal has 
checked this use. 


Seasoning and Preservation. 


Extensive experiments in the seasoning of lodgepole 
pine have been conducted. These experiments indicate 
an increased life for both treated and untreated timber 
if allowed to season in open piles. No timber should 
be treated before it is thoroughly air dried. Timber 
treated with an aqueous solution should after treat- 
ment be allowed to air season a sufficient length of 
time to permit the water taken up by the wood with 
the preservative to evaporate. 

Fence posts of fire-killed lodgepole pine are easily 
treated with creosote. Posts so treated are estimated 
to give ‘service for twenty years, while in the natural 
state their service is limited to about three or four 
years. The cost of the preservative treatment varies 
from 10 to 15 cents a post, according to local con- 
ditions. 

Prospective Uses. 


There is no question that the lodgepole pine forests 
of the Rockies will continue to be the chief source of 
supply for railroad ties and mine timbers in Wyoming 
and Montana. 

Lodgepole pine, it is believed, will make an excellent 
timber for boxboard lumber, and experiments are being 
carried on at the present time to determine its useful- 
ness in this industry. A boxboard factory is now in 
operation at Fort Steele, Wyo. The timber to supply 
it comes from the Medicine Bow mountains. Experi- 
ments also indicate that a pulp which will be useful 
for many purposes can be made from lodgepole pine, 
The use of it extensively along these lines will develop 
a market for smaller sized trees than are at present 
utilized, and the large areas of pole growth can then 
be profitably thinned. The utilization in southern 
Montana, where everything down to 3 inches in diam- 
eter is taken, is almost perfect, and under the system 
of cutting now in use conservative forest management 
has proven entirely practical. Lodgepole pine will 
undoubtedly be used to a considerable extent for tele- 
graph and telephone poles, as a comparatively cheap 
treatment of the butts with creosote greatly increases 
their period of usefulness. The mill waste of this and 
other species will probably be used in making pulp as 
soon as conditions are such as to make it practical. 
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CHARACTER, EXTENT AND MANUFACTURE OF THE WHITE CEDAR OF NEW JERSEY. 


Operation of the State’s Largest Saw Mill—Variety of Product—Large Forests Still Untouched—Fungus Enemies of the Cedar Trees. 





DEADLY FUNGUS, FOMES ANNOSUS. 


The coastal plain of the east, from New York city 
southward, is a bed or floor left by the retreating Atlan- 
tic. It is composed largely of sand and gravel, the hills 
being old ocean beach sand and pebble dunes piled up 
by prehistoric surf and waves. This plain often extends 
far inland, covering large parts of whole states and 
reaching altitudes, in places, of perhaps 1,000 feet. 
Like the ocean floor, it sends forth innumerable springs 
which form into streams and flow to the sea. These 
spring areas spread out, forming swamp basins in which 
the white cedar (Chamecyparis thyoides) makes its ex- 
clusive home from Maine along the coast to Florida. 

There is little or no literature on the white cedar, 
no census or forestry reports on its commercial or indus- 
trial aspects, and nothing to draw upon hut observa- 
tion. It has always been bunched in with other conif- 
erous trees, although absolutely exclusive as to its spe- 
cific industries and saw mills. In consequence, I am 
obliged to limit my descriptions to observations in Ocean ° 
county, New Jersey, and beyond that am unable to give 
acreages, areas or statistics. Fortunately, Ocean county 
is typical, containing the largest white cedar forests, the 
largest saw mills in the state-devoted solely to it, and 
the largest total acreage of white cedars of any equal 
area on the coastal plain. 

The largest saw mill in the largest white cedar forest 
is located at Double Trouble on Cedar creek, which flows 
into Barnegat bay and which should have been named a 
river. The forest, covering 1,800 acres, lies about five 
miles from either of two railroads—the Jersey Central 
and Pennsylvania Central—and its products are, in con- 
sequence, hauled to Toms river for shipment to general 
markets. For over a century the forest was held by the 
Giberson family, pioneer settlers. Several years ago 
the last of his line, Capt. George Giberson, died, and 
after much persuasion his widow was induced to sell to 
(Edward) Crabbe & (James 8S.) Porter, of Toms River, 
for $30,000. Mr. Crabbe is now sole owner. One of the 
early Gibersons was a parson, who was frequently an- 
noyed by beavers cutting his dams to make one of their 
own, more to their liking. One morning, tradition states, 
Parson Giberson: sallied forth and found his dam cut in 
two places and the water all gone. ‘‘Here’s more trou- 
ble!’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘double trouble!’’ Hence the 
peculiar name of the place, which still sticks to it. 

Crabbe & Porter erected a mill, office, store and 
houses for employees, at a cost of $15,000, when the 
whole plant burned down before insurance had been 
placed. The effect of the disaster was merely to prompt 
the owners to erect the largest saw mill plant in the state, 
which is in full operation. The mill has a total of 200 
horsepower available, fifty-five of which may be applied 
to the turbines by water and eighty-five by steam, the 
steam and water alternating as necessity requires. This 































































































CAPT. BEN BROWN GATHERING PEAT MOSS IN WHITE 
CEDAR SWAMP AT FORKED RIVER, N. J. 


alternation of power is applied to all white cedar mills 
in that state. 

So great is the demand for white cedar products that 
the mill wheels must be able to move all the time, and 
steam is needed when water runs low. The Double 
Trouble mill keeps twenty choppers busy and teams 
hauling out logs, from which it manufactures 100,000 
shingles a week and 20,000 feet a day of siding, boat 
lumber, plaster lath, cedar knee stuff etc. As fast as 
the cedars are removed the bog is converted into addi- 
tional cranberry plantations, which added business be- 
comes greater than the lumber operations in picking 
season. Morning and night Mr. Crabbe traverses the 
distance between his home at Toms River and the 
mill in a White steamer, very useful also as a sort of 
land tugboat. 

In no other forest in the world do trees grow so closely 
together as in the white cedar swamp. In some sections 
it is impossible for a man to squeeze through. Where 
the trees are chopped down there is every appearance of 
a solid wall of trees surrounding those that have been 
felled. Because of this, partly, no forest fire was ever 
known to penetrate a cedar swamp. The presence of 
water, of course, has much to do with protection. On 














WILBERT LAUNCH TOWING WHITE CEDAR LUMBER 
TO FORKED RIVER LIFE SAVING STATION. 


leaving Double Trouble one soon arrives at another 
stream, along which white cedar swamps likewise exist, 
from salt water to the sources of the streams in the dis- 
tant hills. Theusands of these clumps of swamps are 
absolutely virgin, wherein an ax has never fallen. While 











THE SOLID WALL OF WHITE CEDARS. 





mills seem plentiful enough, one marvels at the immense 
total areas for which apparently there is no market nor 
future, and which may be bought up at a reasonably 
low figure and sawed at great profit. Right at the mill 
white cedar brings $65 a thousand feet as boat lumber 
and $25 a thousand as siding and ¥%-inch stuff. It 
makes the very best 4.18 and 4.24-inch shingles. As a 
rule the tree is cut considerably below the ground at 
the root to get at the knee. The grain follows the 
knee to the root, and ‘‘knee stuff’? must be had by 
boat builders for bilge timber, braces and breast hooks 
fore and aft, as deck carlin or beams, but may be sup- 
plemented by the knee of the hackmatack tree of the 
Adirondacks—a stouter wood, used for braces of stern- 
posts and post wells. When one considers that there are 
118 shipbuilding concerns on the Atlantic coast, abso- 
lutely dependent on the swamp white cedar for boat 
material, it will be understood why the dispatches in 
prints about the market prices of this tree solely ‘for 
‘*telegraph poles’’ greatly amuse eastern people. 

The next white cedar forest west of Double Trouble 
is the only one in Ocean county and is being denuded 
for telegraph and telephone poles. At.Forked River, 
six miles distant, two 35-50-horsepower mills turn out 
10,000 feet each of white cedar daily, the year around, 
to supply the local shipyards and building needs. At 
Toms River, and perhaps every town in the white cedar 
belt of the state, are steam or water turbine saw mills 
to which the cedar logs are hauled. These cedar mills 








TYPICAL WHITE CEDAR SWAMP AT BAMBER, N. J. 


supply that gigantic chain of continuous cities—Phila- 
delphia, Trenton, New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, 
Newark and on to Poughkeepsie. Naturally there are 
many mixed mills, as New Jersey contributes to lumber 
commerce several species of pine, locust, oak etc., on a 
vast scale, it having a half million acres of coniferous 
forests still standing. 

The white cedar attains hights up to eighty feet and 
diameters up to four feet. Within its forest limits it 
shelters another commercial industry of note, as all over 
the ground, the floor of the swamp, the spagnum, or 
peat moss (Spagnum cutifolum) grows densely. It is a 
beautiful green moss that dies as soon as its protectors 
—the cedar trees—are cut down. It is gathered by a 
special class of humanity and sold, after drying, at $10 
a ton, for such uses as packing bottles and nursery trees, 
stuffing for mattresses ete. I regard it as one of the 
most picturesque industries in America, but to describe 
it fittingly would require considerable space, or an illus- 
trated article by itself. 

An enemy of the white cedar, ever seeking to 
compass its destruction, is the hair root fungus (Agari- 
cus melleus.) ‘This extraordinary fungus resembles an 
Indian’s black hair, being coarse and bushy. Each hair 
bores through the roots or knees of the white cedar, 
cutting them off below ground. The first high wind 
coming along blows the tree over—entirely if near the 
open, but against its fellows if in thick wood. No tree 
ean live after its roots, which pump water and food up 
through its veins to its canopy, are destroyed. As soon 
as the tree falls, or is cut up into telegraph poles, for 
that matter, it usually is attacked by a _ beautiful 
for-get-me-not-appearing fungus (Coriolus versicolor). 
A companion fungus often attacking a newly cut or 
fallen cedar is the Coriolus prolificans, a small purple 
species, also forming small brackets in profusion. Later 
in its decay the dead cedar is liable to attack by the 
well known artist’s bracket fungus, Elfvingia megaloma, 
having a smooth white base on which artists paint exactly 
as on canvas, and which is also made into bric-a-brac 
by wood carvers. One on the desk before me measures 
forty inches in cireumference. Another saprophytic 
fungus, which attacks all the conifere, is the Fomes 
annosus. As in the case of pines, red cedars, hemlocks 
ete., this fungus attacks the dead spots in the roots 
underground or in the crotch of the tree, if crotched 
near the base. Its fruit bodies can not be seen until 
the wind turns over the root-rotted tree or breaks it off 
at the base. I have seen in a small tract hundreds of 
pines uprooted or broken off at the base by this fungus, 
but very few cedar trees. The swamp white cedar, by 
the way, lives in water and muck, and should not be 
confused with other socalled white cedars. 

It has been my pleasure recently to discover the spe- 
cific destructive parasitic fungus of the swamp while 











ARTIST’S KUNGUS, ELFVINGIA MEGALOMA. 
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cedar. The Scientific American recently contained an 
illustrated popular description of this fungus, as follows: 


The fungus which destroys commercial white cedar trees, 
Chamecyparis thyoides, has at last been discovered by Will- 
iam Hosea Ballou, of New York, in the forests of Ocean 
county, New Jersey. Fora half century, almost every fungist 
and botanist of America and Europe has overrun the Atlantic 
coastal plain, looking for the deadly parasite of the swamp 
cedars, one of the most important woods used in vessel con- 
struction. Mr. Ballou, who gives much attention to expert 
field photography of the fungi, made repeated examinations 
of the swamps without result. Finally, he commenced a 
systematic search, tree by tree, his efforts being facilitated 
by the prevalent drouth. Still failing in this effort, he 
commenced over again, this time examining the canopies 
of the trees. Almost at once he was rewarded by seeing buff 
colored fungi growing very near the tops of the trees on the 
brauches, near and extending somewhat down, on the trunks 








HAULING OUT WHITE CEDAR LOGS, CRABBE FOREST, 
DOUBLE TROUBLE, N. J. 


of the living trees. An examination showed the specimens 
to be hydnums, a class of fungi named after the hedgehogs, 
on account of their spines, often resembling the quills of the 
porcupine. Specimens were therefore submitted to Dr. How- 

















SPECIFIC PARASITIC FUNGUS, STEECHERINUM 
BALLOUII, DISCOVERED BY THE AUTHOR. 





ard J. Banker, of De Pauw University, specialist of the 
Hydnacee. Dr. Banker declares the species new to science 
and has named it Steecherinum Ballouii. 

Mr. Ballou says: “The new fungus has escaped attention 
heretofore because of its lofty tendencies, and the density 
of the canopies of evergreens crowded together makes it 
almost impossible to see what they conceal, nor is it com- 
fortable to wade in a miry cedar swamp bog gazing upward, 
taking chances on deep holes concealed under the carpet of 
sphagnum mosses. 

“Dr. Banker lated issued a full scientific description of 
the new fungus, in the June, 1909, “Bulletin of the Torrey 
Botanical Club.” The fungus is a parasite, semiresupinate 
(lying on its back) and semipileate (having a cap). As seen 
in the illustration, the limb appears to grow across the top 
of it and a lichen on top of the limb. When drying, it 
forms into a series of cup shapes, resembling a bumblebee’s 
honeycomb. 





CRABBE SAW MILL AT DOUBLE TROUBLE, N. J., 
LARGEST IN THE STATE. 





FEDERAL ESTIMATES OF SUPPLY, VARIETIES AND CHARACTER OF COMMERCIAL HICKORIES. 


The United States Forest Service in its bulletin No. 
80, entitled ‘‘ The Commercial Hickories,’’ has presented 
a most interesting and exhaustive treatise upon this 
important but increasingly scarce wood, the result of 
investigations by Anton T. Boisen, forest assistant, and 
J. A. Newlin, engineer in timber tests. 

Regarding the annual consumption the authors cite 
census returns for 1908 showing 200,000,000 board feet 
cut and sold as lumber and 135,000,000 board feet worked 
up direetly into other products. They estimate the total 
consumption of hickory, including unnecessary waste, at 
450,000,000 feet annually. Of the total cut the vehicle 
industry uses about 65 percent, which goes into rims, 
poles, shafts, singletrees, doubletrees, spring bars and 
axle caps. The automobile industry takes about 1 per- 
cent of the annual cut for spokes and wheel rims. 

Diffusion of Supply and the Varieties. 

Regarding the supply the bulletin states that the 
original stand east of the Alleghanies and north of the 
Potomae river has practically disappeared, and that but 
a few seattering remnants are left west of the Alle- 
ghanies and north of the Ohio river. It is estimated 
that within the next ten years the conditions which today 
] 

1 


vevail in southern Indiana and Ohio will be duplicated 
in the South. Census returns are cited to show that 
among American woods hickory stands second only to 
black walnut in value, although stumpage prices have 
reniained comparatively low. The annual waste of mer- 
chuutable hickory is estimated at 40 percent of the total 
cut. including mill and woods waste. The excessive waste 
in ‘:e woods is charged to the fact that hickory which 
sho\s a large proportion of heart wood can not be mar- 
keto. profitably as prices stand. 

ther feature of woods waste the elimination of 
wl would result in an immense saving is the practice 
of - wing the tree two feet from the ground, which, it 


is estimated, unnecessarily wastes 10,000,000 feet a year 
on the basis of the present cut. 

The bulletin describes the different varieties of hickory, 
including Hicoria Mexicana, Hicoria Pecan, Hicoria 
Aquatica or water hickory, nutmeg hickory, butternut 
hickory and a number of other minor varieties with true 
hickories, which include shag bark hickory, big shell bark 
hickory, pig nut hickory and mocker. nut-hickory.. Atten- 
tion is given also to reproduction and to statistics of 
growth, length of life, susceptibility to injuries etc., and 
reports are made upon the series of tests which were car- 
ried on at the Forest Service laboratory at Purdu 
University. 


An Exploded Prejudice and Certain Hickory 
Qualities. 


The most important results of this investigatior are 
contained in a compilation of evidence appearing in this 
bulletin tending to show that the existing prejudices 
against the heart wood are without foundation. Tests of 
selected pieces showed that in the cases of large and old 
trees the sap wood nearest the bark was comparatively 
weak and the best wood was in the heart, while the 
reverse was found in young, thrifty trees. The modulus 
of rupture to southern heart wood of pignut and shag- 
bark averages 11,800 pounds per square inch; of northern 
heart wood 10,600 pounds; of southern sap wood 11,130 
pounds and of northern sap wood 12,160 pounds, the con- 
clusion being drawn that the user of hickory should not 
discriminate against heart wood, although the tests 
showed that the sap is more apt to be free from latent 
defects than is the heart. The maximum average 
strength was found in trees 150 years old, but the young- 
est trees were found to be the toughest. Another sur- 
prising result of the tests was the clear demonstration 
of the fact that southern hickory is as tough and as 


strong as northern hickory of the same age. This refutes 
the old claim that southern hickory is porous and inferior. 

Tests by species showed that pignut is the strongest 
and toughest and is comparatively uniform in all regions; 
that shagbark is slightly inferior, while the big shellbark 
is of medium strength but equal to the other species in 
toughness. Mockernut is stronger than big shellbark 
but lacks toughness, With regard to toughness it was 
found that iron streaks and bird pecks affect neither the 
strength nor the toughness, and hair checks are of little 
account. Cross and spiral grain and dips in grain, how- 
ever, were found to be serious defects, greatly reduc- 
ing strength and toughness. The weakening effect of 
knots was found to be ‘‘due largely to the cross grain 
which they cause.’’ 


Eliminating Waste. 


For the purpose of preventing waste the following 
recommendations are made: 


First: Grading rules should be revised to stop unjust 
discrimination against heart wood and bird pecks. his 
would do away with most of the waste, and if such new 
rules were put into operation they should reduce the annual 
cut at least 15 percent. Second: Overproduction should 
be prevented, because hickory wood is quickly attacked by 
borers and material which is not immediately disposed of 
is almost invariably subject to heavy loss. Third:' There 
should be less specialization in the manufacture of hickory. 
For instance, skewers, small handles and dowel pins could 
and should be manufactured only as byproducts. 


Reference is made to the wastefulness of the present 
methods of shriving spoke billets and handle blanks and 
it is recommended that sawing be substituted. 

The bulletin is exceptionally well illustrated to show 
methods of reproduction, demonstrating the persistence 
with which hickory reproduces under conditions which 
prove fatal to other timbers. 





M<ASURES TAKEN AMONG MILLMEN AND EXPORTERS TO IMPROVE CONDITIONS IN CARGO TRADE. 


PORTANCE OF BRANDING YELLOW PINE. 


C,. Harrell, secretary of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
M ssociation, Tifton, Ga., has issued a letter to mem- 
ber. calling attention to the fact that few of the mills 
br: their lumber, with the result that identification at 
po s extremely difficult and results in unnecessary con- 
1es, 
calls attention to the fact that steel hammers can 
night at $3.50 each, affording a very satisfactory 
me of branding. 
nother circular sent out simultaneously Mr. Harrell 
Ww the mills to take greater care in figuring price 
les so as to determine what the average price 
Shovid be. He urges that no manufacturer can make a 
Prive intelligently without actually figuring it out. 





ENGLISH WAGON OAK IMPORTERS CONFER. 
An interesting conference between the special commit- 


tee representing the National Lumber Exporters® Asso- 

lation and members of the Liverpool (Eng.) trade was 

_ at the Law Association rooms in Liverpool, Tuesday, 
ctober 25. 


The American representatives were John L. Alcock, of 
John L. Aleock & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Harvey M. Dick- 
Son, of the Harvey M. Dickson Lumber Company, Nor- 
folk, Va., and W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess, Mem- 
phis, Tenn, 

The meeting was presided over by John H. Burrell, of 
John H. Burrell & Co., Liverpool. 

The American committee was given an opportunity to 
Present to the Liverpool importers, agents and brokers 
the views of the American exporters on grading and 
measurement of hardwoods, particularly wagon oak. 


Mr. Alcock laid great stress upon the point that Liver- 
pool buyers should patronize members of the Exporters’ 
association if they desire lumber graded under its rules. 

Frank Wilkinson, of J. A. & F. L. Wilkinson, Liverpool, 
called attention to the fact that wagon oak’ is subject to 
the inspection of the wagon builders and the Board of 
Trade and that the requirements are constantly becoming 
more difficult to meet. He suggested that the American 
exporters should have a representative in England to 
reinspect shipments upon their arrival. 

The question of an allowance for waney edge was dis- 
cussed at great length and finally 10 percent was agreed 
upon. 

As a result of the conference the following rules were 
adopted, covering wagon oak: 

1. Shall be sound oak, sawn full to size, ends trimmed, 
square on edges, except that wane not to exceed 1% inches 
wide in the aggregate on one face at extreme point one-third 
from the end of the plank shall be admitted in not exceed- 
ing 10 percent of the pieces. 

2. To be free from grub worm holes, rotten knots and 
rafting pin-holes. 

3. Sizes 5 inches and up thick admit heart centers, hearts 
to be well boxed. Sizes under 5 inches thick to be clear 
from heart centers. 

4. All planks must be clear from wind shakes. Ordinary 
surface cracks shall not be objected to. 





CONDITION OF YELLOW PINE TRADE. 


As a result of inquiries sent out to members of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association it appears that 
inquiries throughout the South and Southwest are un- 
usually light. In response to the question, ‘‘Are your 
inquiries heavy or light?’’ twenty-two mills reported 
heavy, forty-eight light and twenty-nine normal. Forty- 
one mills reported that they were making special efforts 


to secure business while fifty-seven declared they were 
not. Sixty-two plants reported sufficient orders to keep 
their planing mills busy from one to twenty-five days; 
twenty-three had orders sufficient for twenty-five to fifty 
days and five plants reported more than fifty-one days’ 
work for the planing mills. As to the saw mills, thirty- 
three reported orders enough for one to twenty-five days; 
twenty-eight had business sufficient to carry them twenty- 
six to fifty days and nine could run longer than fifty-one 
days on the present files. Fifty-eight mills reported an 
increase in orders of 992 cars; twenty-three reported a 
decrease of 469 cars and sixteen reported normal. Ninety- 
four mills reported 4,215 cars booked in the previous two 
weeks. Eighty-five mills reported their stocks 18,970,000 
feet below normal. Eighty-five mills also reported their 
stock of finishing 3,972,000 feet below normal. 

Sixteen mills reported that they were receiving less 
than 50 percent of their car requirements; thirty-two 
were getting 50 to 75 percent of the empties needed, and 
forty were getting 75 to 100 percent. 

In reply to a request for an expression of opinion as to 
the outlook nineteen manufacturers replied ‘‘Good’’; 
forty-one ‘‘Fair’’ and thirty-one ‘‘Slow.’’ 


ee ee ed 


DULUTH, MINN., Nov. 5.—The Western Adjustment 
Company has issued a report of the forest fire losses at 
Beaudette and Spooner. The insurance loss was $700,- 
000, according to the company, which is probably a httle 
less than 50 percent of the actual loss. The handling 
of the losses was difficult and expensive, the conflagra- 
tion having destroyed records, and many of the losses 
were widely scattered. The Shevlin-Mathien Lumber 
Company’s ioss on lumber was $400,000. 
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OREGON’S LOGGED OFF LANDS... 


Profitable Utilization of Denuded Areas — Growth 
of Available Clearings—Orchards and 
Pastures as Solutions. 


PoRTLAND, Ore., Nov. 4.—How can logged-off lands 
be made most profitable and to what purposes are they 
best suited? 

These questions are being deeply studied by a number 
of large logging operators in Oregon, and several are 
going to the extent of making practical tests in order 
that they may know exactly where they stand before 
drawing a final conclusion. 

Not more than five years ago logged-off lands were a 
drug on the market. Anyone talking seriously of buying 
was almost regarded with suspicion and $1 an acre would 
have been considered a very fair value. 

Two years ago a large company disposed of 5,000 
acres at the rate of $5 an acre. Today this same tract 
would easily bring $25, although nothing has been done 
in the way of actual improvement on the land. Accessi- 
ble land is in good demand, but some owners hesitate 
to sell because of the danger of settlers setting fires that 
will spread to their standing timber. 

According to the best obtainable statistics, Oregon’s 
timber cut during 1909 was 1,600,000,000 feet, which 
might be considered a fair average. Allowing 40,000 
feet to the acre this means that 40,000 acres of timber 
lands annually are being made available for development 
in the state. It is estimated that about 20,000 acres are 
being cleared annually by farmers. At the rate logging 
has been prosecuted it is estimated that there are now 
lying idle in this state at least 200,000 acres of logged-off 
lands where the second growth timber has not yet 
attained much growth, or where it has been destroyed 
by fire. 

“In several districts the question has been solved, for 
where less than a score of years ago the giants of the 
primeval forest fell before the woodman’s ax fabulously 
profitable apple orchards are now pouring wealth into 
the hands of their owners. Especially in the Hood River 
district apple trees of the very best varieties are yielding 
excellent and enormous crops where formerly the Oregon 
fir grew in all its glory. These orchards are in many 
instances worth more than $1,000 an acre and one often 
returns the owner more than that sum in one year. 

Similar results have been obtained elsewhere in Oregon 
and examination of the soil indicates its adaptability al- 
most everywhere, but since many other conditions are to 
be considered, such as altitude and moisture, it has been 
deemed advisable to go into the subject more thoroughly 
and by practical experience ascertain exactly the worth 
of the land and for what particular purpose. On the 
foothills, it has been discovered, apples attain the great- 
est degree of perfection. Low lands are more adapted 
for general farming and dairying, and rough lands, it is 
believed, can be converted into excellent grazing lands 
if given some attention. With this information at hand 
experiments are now being made by a number of con- 
cerns in the Columbia River district. 

The Clark County Timber Company, which operates 
extensively and owns several thousand acres of logged-off 
lands in Clark county, on the Yacolt branch of the 
Northern Pacific, has begun cultivating and has planted to 
apples a tract of ten acres. In a few years the result 
will be known and then the company will be in position 
to quote prices on these lands. Experiments already have 
proved that where the elevation is not over 1,100 feet 
the lands are valuable for agricultural purposes, but it 
is believed that orchards will produce excellent results. 

E. D. Kingsley, manager of the West Oregon Lumber 
Company, which owns large areas of logged-off lands in 
the vicinity of Clatskanie, on the Oregon side of the 
lower Columbia, has decided to experiment with apples 
and a 5-acre tract will be planted this fall. Consider- 
able attention has been directed to land in that vicinity, 
and with satisfactory experiments concluded final dis- 
position of the lands will be made. 

Last year Mr. Kingsley experimented with potatoes, 
with excellent results. A patch of two acres was cleared; 
‘*spuds’’ were planted and the yield was of such excel- 
lence and abundance that the company realized a neat 
profit, although every bit of labor was hired at good 
wages. Fifteen dollars’ worth of seed potatoes was planted 
and 800 bushels were harvested. The market price when 
these potatoes were taken out of the ground was $1 a 
sack, or $400 for the whole crop, and Mr. Kingsley 
figured that it had not cost him more than $150 to 
produce them. The potatoes were used in the company’s 
camp, but this, Mr. Kingsley says, did not alter the case, 
since every sack would have cost the company $1. 

The subject of raising livestock on logged-off lands is 
receiving serious attention. Portland is the home of 
several large packing plants and the demand for livestock 
is going to be enormous in the near future. The opera- 
tors of the packing plants are looking toward these 
logged-off lands, for upon the supply of stock depends 
the success of their plants and they have signified their 
willingness to assist the holders of these lands in every 
way to take up experiments along these lines. With this 
end in view, D. O. Lively, agent of the Union stock 
yards, of this city, recently addressed a meeting of the 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and explained how he thought results were to be 
obtained. 

With Portland the packing center and thousands of 
acres of land at its very doors for pasture it has been 
pointed out that it would not be long before the loggers 
would make larger profits from their cattle than they 
are getting from their forests. 

Another suggestion, and one that at first blush may 
occasion some merriment, is to raise venison on the 


rougher lands not available for agricultural or horticul- 
tural purposes. The advocate of this scheme has given 
the matter more than passing attention and insists that 
it would prove even more profitable than cattle raising, 
although it is held that deer and cattle would do very 
well on the same lands, deer subsisting on leaves, shrubs 
and ferns not touched by the cattle. With venison worth 
readily 50 cents a pound and a 2-year dressed auimal 
averaging about 100 pounds, a handsome revenue could 
be reaped every year. Deer will increase at the same 
ratio as sheep, and being hardier and native to this 
country they would require very little feeding. Only two 
obstacles present themselves in turning the logged-off 
areas into immense deer gardens, explains an enthusiast, 
and these are the law prohibiting the sale of venison 
and the need of high fences to keep the deer from stray- 
ing from one owner’s tract to another. But he says 
both can be overcome. The law could be changed by an 
act of legislature permitting the sale of venison killed 
in captivity and under proper government inspection. As 
to fencing, he believes, woven wire netting, used by many 
farmers, would solve that problem. 

Russell Hawkins, manager of the Whitney Company’s 
large holdings in this section, is preparing to experiment 
with stock raising. About 300 acres will be burned over 





TIMBER ON THE MOUNTAINS OF OREGON. 








OREGON APPLE ORCHARD ON CUTOVER LAND. 


this fall and again early next spring and then carefully 
sowed to grass. Young cattle will be placed upon the 
lands, with a view of raising at least enough to supply 
the company’s needs in its logging camps in Clatsop 
county. Goats will be placed on a tract of 100 acres, 
and Mr. Hawkins figures that the sale of wool and the 
increase in the flocks will bring enough to offset the 
taxation upon the lands thus placed into use. Besides 
the goats will do much toward clearing the land for pas- 
ture in the future. He says the company could sell much 
of its land now; it has many inquiries from settlers, but 
they would increase the fire risk and the company prefers 
raising the stock itself and thereby not only to offset the 
taxation but incidentally improve the land steadily and 
thereby further réduce the fire danger. 

A number of the loggers have disposed of large tracts 
of land in the Columbia River district and they are 
being placed upon the market by the land operators and 
sell rapidly, the increase in the state’s population through 
a steady influx from the East and middle states being 
very heavy. i 

‘*WIRE NAILS.’’ 

Some one of the many stars of E. L. Roberts & Co., 
Chicago, has the happy faculty of combining philosophy, 
poetry and slang, an ability which is clearly set forth 
in the following folder which now accompanies com- 
munications from the firm’s office: 

‘*And now we are in the afternoon of the year—the 
pink tea season, when nature appears in a kimono of 
rare laces amd gorgeous oriental colors to see Father 
Time at the bat for the third time. Spring and summer 
may have been generous or cinchy but autumn gathers the 
fruits of effort and flags prosperity for you. While the 
squirrels are harvesting the nuts, BE. L. Roberts & Co.’s 
fancy front-.doors can lay up a few more dollars for 
you, and everyone except the turkey will- be glad for 
the coming holidays.’’ 








LOGGING DEPARTMENT. 


Relative Values of Wood, Coal and Oil for Fuel— 
Avoidance of Forest Fire Risk—Practical 
Experience of Value. 





Not by any means the least of the numerous difficult 
problems that confront the logger is that of fuel for 
locomotives, donkey engines and loaders used in the 
forest. The problem presents many phases and involves 
among its elements those of cost, convenience and fire 
hazard. If an engine fuel were available that could be 
used without endangering the timber in which the engine 
was to be operated and if the cost of that fuel were not 
altogether out of proportion to the saving effected by 
it through eliminating the danger from fire, such a fuel 
would be ideal. 

The following letter from W. L. Dunlap, a Texas 
logging superintendent, presents the fuel problem as it 
contronts him and, doubtless, other operators in the Lone 
Star state: 


Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I am very much impressed 
with the idea you suggest in starting a department of in- 
formation through the LUMBERMAN. I believe, as you say, 
it will be of great benefit to a great many of our logging 
superintendents. I will take great pleasure in giving any 
assistance in that direction that is possible for me to do. 

I would like to hear from some of the logging operators 
on the question of fuel; what kind they use, about the cost 
and amount consumed per day etc. I want to state that I 
have a great deal of trouble along the fuel line. I am using 
coal and split wood. While coal is quite expensive, I find 
wen wood to be about equal if not more expensive than the 
coal. 

The one and most difficult problem in operating with 
wood is that I am compelled to get out wood in large quan- 
tities in order for it to have proper time to get fully 
seasoned before I begin to use it. It is quite often that I 
have corded along the rightofway 150 or 200 cords, that 
cost me $1.50 per cord to get it cut, to say nothing of the 
value of thr timber that it is cut from. Now when this 
wood is dried out ready for use, here comes the difficulty 
of the forest fires; how are you going to prevent them and 
save your wood? And if you undertake to haul out to 
some place of safety, see where the expense runs to, be- 
sides the time your men are at this work. I would like 
very much to hear some discussion along the fuel line. 

W. L. DUNLAP. 


Mr. Dunlap’s difficulty, presumably, is with his loaders 
and locomotives. But a fuel that would be economical 
and efficient for one would perhaps afford a solution of 
the problem of fuel for the other. Coal oil is prac- 
tically the only form of fuel that has been at all 
extensively adopted as a substitute for coal and wood as 
fuel for engines. On account of not emitting sparks it 
has been strongly recommended for use in locomotives in 
regular service operating on railroads passing through 
forests. It is well known also that the Southern Pacific 
Company for some years has been operating oil burning 
locomotives in regular service, and some other roads have 
adopted oil as a fuel on locomotives on some sections of 
their roads. These engines, however, are specially con- 
structed for burning oil and the expediency of trans- 
forming a wood or coal burning locomotive into an oil 
burner may be questioned. 


Made His Own Oil Burner. 


However, a partial solution of Mr. Dunlap’s problem 
is suggested by Robert F. Earle in an article that ap- 
peared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of August 6, 1910. 
In that article Mr. Earle gives in detail a method he 
devised and put into practical use of transforming a coal 
burning donkey engine into an oil burner. 

One can not but admire the ingenuity displayed in 
that instance, and for the benefit of superintendents 
the article is reprinted: 


The burning of oil in the firebox of donkey boilers has 
been attended with some difficulties, caused by faulty 
installation. Many people have put oil burners in donkey 
boilers in such a manner that in a short time the tube 
sheet would be destroyed, and the heads on ends of tubes 
would be burnt off and cause leaks; and the intense heat 
would pass up through the center tubes and not through 
all of the tubes, as it ought to. In this manner the boiler 
would not steam as it should, as the tubes that did not 
have the flame passing through them would fill up with 
soot, and as soot is a nonconductor the heating capacity 
of these tubes was lost. 

After many experiments and many failures I found that 
to put two burners in a vertical boiler, set under the mud 
ring and opposite each other, at an angle of about 90 de 
grees, ,or so the flames from each burner would meet in 
center of boiler about 20 or 24 inches below the tube sheet, 
would give good results. 

In setting these burners, care should be taken that the 
flames, meeting in the center, should pass a little to one 
side of the center, so that the flames would get a whirl 
ing motion. In this manner the flames will fill the fire 
box and spread over the whole, tube sheet and be drawn 
up through each and every tube. In this manner of it- 
stallation no brick are needed around the firebox. I! 
found that a sheet of iron, cut in a circle, placed in the 
bottom of boiler below the mud ring, covered with brick iD 
such a manner that mud ring and rivets are protected, 
is all the sheet iron and brick needed in this class oi it 
stallation. Under the point where the flames meet in the 
center there should be a hole cut in the sheet of iron 
above mentioned to admit air to form proper combustion 
in firebox. I have cut a hole 12 inches in diameter for ® 
boiler 60 inches in diameter, but I found I had considerable 
black smoke, so I cut a hole about 14 inches in diameter 
and had a nice, bright fire. Would advise that a large hole 
be cut when bottom sheet js put in; it can be covered easily 
if too large. The conditions will govern the amount of air 
required. 

Experience Necessary. 


It will take some experience to regulate the amount of oll 
and atomizer to give the most heat and the least smoke. 
Be sure to keep tubes clean until you learn how to pre 
vent them from filling up with soot. If the oil, atomizer 
and air are admitted in proper quantities there will be <a 
little smoke to deposit soot in the tubes. It will be notic 
that in this manner of setting the burners no part of the fire- 
box receives the direct flame from the burner. It is the ism 
forced from the mouth of the burner against the sheet that 
injures it. The flame meeting in the center, as above ‘ 
scribed, also gives better combustion, as any particle of 
that would not ignited after leaving one burner wou 
be burned upon meeting the flame from the opposite burner: 
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The burners are placed at bottom of boiler in such a man- 
ner that they can not be injured in case you should have to 
start your fire with wood. No — is required if the bot- 
tom of oil tank is placed not less than a foot above mouth 
of burner. The oil should flow to the burners as nearl 
direct as possible. The connection between burners and oil 
pipe should be made with a short piece of good, heavy hose, 
so that burners can be adjusted to right position. Steam 
pipe to atomizer can be arranged with double ells, ball 
joints, or steam hose for the same purpose. Steam for 
atomizing purposes should be taken from the highest point 
on the boiler, and from a separate fitting, as the fire does 
not burn evenly if you draw steam from the atomizer pipe 
for other purposes. It does not give a steady flow of steam 
to burner, and this is necessary if you want to save fuel. 
The drier the steam the better for atomizing purposes. Oil, 
at a temperature of 100 degrees, will give good results. I 
know from my own experience that this apparatus, if properly 
applied and adjusted, will give satisfaction. 


Oil as Fuel. 


This is not presumed to be the only way, but is given 
as an incentive for some of your engineers to take up the 
study and improve it until oil will be used as fuel in the 
majority of our camps. 

There is nothing difficult or mysterious about burning 
oil. Look closely at an oil lamp. See how nicely it burns 
if the air space in the burner is clean and the chimney is 
in its place to draw the air through the flame; then raise 
the globe of the chimney and see the smoke and flutter of 
the flame. A little thought will do the work. Any man with 
pipe tools and a little knowledge of their use can make and 
install the whole apparatus. These burners are known as 
inside mixers, and are made of pipe flattened on the end to 
form a mouth for the oil. The atomizer is flattened and 
placed inside of burner; the mouth or slot of atomizer 
should be about 1-32 or 3-64, and as wide as are | for 
the burner used. One-inch pipe flattened to 1%-inch by 
5-16 or %4 for each burner has given good results in a 60- 
inch boiler. The atomizer pipe is 4 or % pipe flattened as 
above and placed about 1% inches or 2 inches back from the 
mouth of the 1-inch or oil pipe. This distance must be regu- 
lated to satisfy conditions, such as quality of oil and pres- 
sure of steam carried. The plan and detail of burner will, 
I think, convey the idea. : 

The atomizer pipe passes through a stuffing box in the tee 
of the burner, so that it can be adjusted to suit. Once set, 
it need not be moved except to clean out. 

An experienced superintendent in the North has operated 
two gasoline engine loaders with success and satisfaction, 
and a California concern has constructed gasoline locomo- 
lives that have many advantages for special purposes. 





Turpentining Timber. 

GALION, OHIO, Nov. 3.—Editor—AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
In a tract of 300 acres of virgin longleaf yellow pine esti- 
mated to run 12,000 feet to the acre, what would be a fair 
valuation gor the turpentine privilege for three years? Does 
turpentining pine injure the value for lumber if timber is 
taken off stump at the end of three years? In what way 
does turpentining injure timber, if at all? 

THE WEAVER BENDING COMPANY. 

[A few years ago the price in Mississippi was about 
$3 an acre for the 3-year period. The average stand 
there would be between 10,000 and 12,000 feet. Since 
that time the price has advanced to something like $4.50 
for the 3-year period. 

Turpentine privileges are not based on what is known 
as a crop of 10,500 boxes, the current price of which is 
4700 to $800. Many quarter-sections have given this 
average number of boxes and the price, therefore, would 
be about $4.50 for the three-year period. If more than 
160 acres are required to make the crop the cost of the 
privilege varies from $2.50 an acre up, owing to the in- 

rease in the cost of operation. A great many factors 
must be taken into account, as the cost of producing 
turpentine is determined by the nature of the ground, 
whether swampy or dry, high or low, condition and size 
if the timber, number of trees to the acre and general 
secessibility of the orchard. 

Naval stores operators hold that it does not injure 
imber to tap it. There is considerable diversity of opin- 
m in regard to this question. Lumbermen who have cut 

‘urpentined timber and also handled timber which has 
ot been tapped claim a comparison shows there is con- 
iderable damage done, as the sap of the butt log is 
endered almost valueless. There is considerable danger 

f loss from fire unless the loggers follow the turpentine 

perators very closely.—EDITORS. ] 





WILL ERECT DOUBLE BAND MILL. 


W. T. Carter & Bro., of Camden, Tex., whose circular 
nd gang mill was burned in August, have let the con- 
racts for a double band and gang mill, including auxil- 

‘ary machinery, greatly to increase its capacity over 
the old mill. The concern has bought directly from 
he mill the structural steel for the main building, 
C4 x 208 feet, and will do its own erecting. 

Inasmuch as the members of the concern are millmen 
f long experience, they have designed the mill them- 

‘Ives, after making an extended examination and 
tudy of the most modern saw mills of the South. The 
ipplementing of their thoroughly practical knowledge 
vith that gained on their visits to other mills should be 

guaranty that their new mill will be a model in 
every respect. 

W. C. Trout, manager of the Lufkin Foundry & 
Machinery Company, Lufkin, Tex., secured for his com- 
pany the contract for the machinery of the mill. 

The equipment will include two improved 8-foot 
hand mills, one 52 x 20-inch stroke, heavy duty gang 
and two all steel carriages; one side for long and 
one side for short logs. A 28-foot automatic overhead 
timber trimmer with Trout patent operating levers 
and a 72-inch timber edger will be installed. 

Live rolls will be provided for handling automatically 
the entire output of the mill, and the mill will be kept 
clean at all times by means of an extensive conveyor 
system, A slab slasher and other equipment will be 
installed for working up and utilizing all the refuse of 
the mill, 

_Tubular boilers of 800-horsepower capacity will pro- 
vide sttam for an 800-horsepower engine as a prime 
mover and a twin engine to drive the gang independ- 
ently. Steam appliances of the most modern design will 
be installed throughout the power house. 

Work on the mill has begun and it is expected to be 


Sawing in from six to nine months. 


STRENGTH IN BUYING. 


Methods of a Concern Safeguarding Purchasers’ 
Interests—Personnel of a Meritorious 
Pacific Coast Enterprise. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 5.—The Coast Timber & Cruis- 
ing Company, of this city, is a concern that deserves much 
credit as well for the reputation of its members as for 
the manner in which its business is conducted. The 
heads of the company are F. C. Riley and H. C. Whittier. 
Both have had long experience in the timber and cruis- 
ing business, and their careers throughout have been 
highly commendable. The company instead of handling 
its timber land business in the ordinary way, as a com- 
missioned representative of the sellers, reverses the rule 
and acts as the representative of the buyer. In this way 
it feels that it can give much better service to the buyer. 
The company investigates timber holdings and is in posi- 
tion to assure a prospective buyer the exact value of 
the timber in question. It also does a large amount of 
timber cruising for owners and has built up an eviable 
reputation in that work. 

F. C. Riley, senior member of the company,.was born 
in Chippewa Falls, Wis., July 28, 1876, of good old 
Irish stock. His father, Matt Riley, was a logger and 





F. C. RILEY, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Of the Coast Timber & Cruising Company. 





H. C. WHITTIER, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Of the Coast Timber & Cruising Company. 


young Riley started in the woods at the age of 14 
as a compass man. Later for a number of years he 
cruised timber in Minnesota and Wisconsin until in 
1898 he came to the Coast. He followed the cruising 
business on the Coast until the fall of 1896, when he 
started logging operation, which he continued for a 
couple of years. After coming to the Coast Mr. Riley 
was with the Larson Lumber Company, Bellingham, 
Wash.; the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Tacoma; 
the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Company, and 
the Henry & Larson Lumber Company, Seattle. In 
March, 1909, Mr. Riley became associated with H. C. 
Whittier and together they formed the Coast Timber 
& Cruising Company and opened up offices in the White 
building, Seattle, where they are still located. 

H. C. Whittier also started in the timber business 
early in life. He was born April 13, 1878, at Dungeness, 
Clallam county, Washington, which is situated at the 
edge of the finest body of fir timber on the Pacific coast. 
When he was 3 years of age his family moved back into 
the timber, where his father conducted a logging camp. 
At the age of 15 he started to work in the timber on a 


* government survey and shortly after°ran compass for 


cruisers. Later he became a timber cruiser and has 
cruised thousands of acres of timber lands in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California and British Columbia. In 1904 


and 1905 he was in Alaska prospecting for gold, but 
never took out more than enough to pay his expenses. 
In 1907 to 1909 he was located in Portland, Ore., where 
he maintained a timber land and cruising business, known 
as the Oregon Timber Cruising Company. Mr. Whittier 
gave up this last venture to become associated with 
Mr. Riley in the present Coast Timber & Cruising 
Company. 


ARGENTINA’S TIMBER TRADE. 


The November 2 issue of the Daily Consulor and Trade 
Reports, published by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, contains an exhaustive review of the Argentine 
Republic’s imports of American lumber during 1909, by 
Commercial Agent J. D. Whelpley, who reports that the 
republic has considerable valuable timber in the less 
densely settled sections, but is practically devoid of it 
in its central zone, which is of chief commercial im- 
portance. As a consequence, Argentine imports forest 
products from Paraguay, Chile, Brazil, Australia and the 
United States, American lumber taking the lead. 

For some unknown reason there is considerable dis- 
crepancy between American and Argentine statistics 
showing the extent of the lumber trade, the republic’s 
figures showing that in 1907 imports of timber in bulk 
from the United States amounted in value to $12,090,277 
with $591,270 of wrought timber in addition. This rep- 
resented more than one-third of Argentine’s imports 
during that year. 

Statistics for 1909 compiled by the Argentine author- 
ities show the value of lumber imports as follows: 
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Of the various kinds of lumber listed the United States 
furnished most of the pitch pine and more than half of 
the white pine and spruce. Most of the pitch pine comes 
from Gulfport, Miss., Mobile, Ala., Pensacola, Fla., and 
Savannah, Ga., and a few other parts in that section. 

Reporting on the local timber trade Mr. Whelpley says 
that the quebracho is the most important timber of the 
Argentine Republic, being used for construction purposes 
and also for the making of quebracho extract. Formerly 
the bark was exported, but of late years the extract is 
manufactured in the republic. 

In 1909 the United States used 25,693 tons of Argen- 
tine quebracho extract and Germany 6,265 tons. 

With regard to destinations of American lumber ex- 
ported to Argentine Mr. Whelpley says the principal 
receiving ports are Buenos Aires, Parava river and 
Uruguay river ports and Bahia Blanca. Shipments 
destined to Uruguay river ports may be destined either 
for Argentine or Uruguay, as that stream is the boun- 
dary line ‘between the two countries. 





EDUCATION IN PHILIPPINE NATIVE WOODS. 


So little is known in America of the 400 or more mer- 
chantable woods of the Philippine islands, and so dif- 
ficult is it for even a wood technologist to identify 
them, that a recent announcement of the Philippine Bu- 
reau of Forestry will doubtless be welcomed by student 
and timber user alike. Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the general distribution of samples of all of 
the Philippine woods of any commercial importance, 
and’ of a large number of the rare and little known 
species. Each sample is about 4x6 inches and % inch 
in thickness, with planed surfaces. They can readily 
be fitted into a case or used as desk specimens, paper 
weights etc. Attached labels give the scientific names 
and the native names by which the woods are most 
generally known in the Philippines. Samples from the 
great bulk of the woods are sold at a nominal cost of 
10 cents each (U. 8. currency), but those which are 
difficult to replace, or whose hardness or toughness of 
grain makes them rather expensive to saw out, are sold 
at 20 cents each. These latter comprise the following 
species: 


Agoho, Alupag, Liusin, 
Anubing, Bansalaguin, Mancono, 
Betis, Bolongeta, Narig, 
Camagon, Camuning, Oak, 
Kuyus-kuyus, Dalinas, Palo Maria, 
Dungon, , Dungon-late, Sasalit, 
Ebony, Ipil, Tamayuan. 


All others are sold at 10 cents each. 

The weight of each sample averages about 4 ounces 
and if they are to be mailed to the United States 4 cents 
a sample should be added to the above prices. Postofiice 
money orders should be made payable to the Director of 
Forestry, Manila, P. I. Stamps will not be accepted. 

If the purchaser wishes he may leave the selection of 
the samples to the bureau of forestry, simply stating the 
number of samples he desires and the use to which he 
wishes to put them, or the class of woods in which he is in- 
terested; that is, for use as school collections, woods for 
furniture manufacture ete. 

Of course, it is not expected that the mere possession 
of such samples will make their owner an expert in 
identifying Philippine woods, but they may oftei prevent 
his being imposed upon through the ignorance or the 
bad faith of the vendor. 





The Coeur d’Alene, Potlatch.and Clearwater Timber 
Protective associations, whose membership lists contain 
most of the timber and sawmill owners in northern Idaho 
and western Washington, will meet in Spokane early in 
December to submit reports of the work during the last 
twelve months. Plans also will be discussed to urge the 
government again to send federal troops to patrol the 
national forest. reserves during the dry season. The 
method of patrol adopted by the associations at their 
organization will be continued. 
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PROTECTING THE FORESTS OF THE NORTHERN STATES AGAINST LOSSES BY FIRE. 


Timber Owners of the Lake States Effect an Association for Measures of Conservation—Large Acreage to Be Protected by Patrol. 


As a result of extensive preliminary work by Thornton 
A. Green, of the Greenwood Lumber Company, Ontona- 
gon, Mich., a group of representative northern Michigan 
timber land owners met at the Marquette Club, Mar- 
quette, Mich., Saturday, November 5, for the purpose of 
considering ways and means to protect their timber hold- 
ings against losses by forest fires. The result was the 
organization of the Northern Forest Protective Associa- 
tion, which, under the guidance of an able corps of 
officers, will undertake the solution of the forest fire 
problem in the Lake states. ; 

The conference was noteworthy for the large holdings 
represented and also because it marked the first attempt 
on the part of middle western timber land owners to 
unite in a protective body for the purpose of eliminating 
as far as possible fire losses to timber and other property. 

Those in attendance represented approximately 2,000,- 
000 acres of land, largely situated in the northern 
peninsula, but in addition to this representation com- 
munications from a large number of timper owners 
who were unable to be present showed a general interest 
in the project and indicated that it would not be difficult 
to include the ownership of 4,000,000 acres of timber 
land in the proposed organization. 

The conference was called to order by Mr. Green, who 
in a preliminary statement explained the necessity of 
taking steps to protect the timber of northern Michigan 
and Wisconsin, the only alternative being the ultimate 
absolute destruction of the forest resources of that sec- 
tion. He referred to the impracticability of a patrol 
system maintained for the protection of the individual who 
is surrounded by careless neighbors and can not secure 
their codperation. Also he dwelt forcibly on the import- 
ance of protective action by the timber owners as a 
means of informing the public as to their real attitude 
in the matter of conserving the forest resources and 
correcting the erroneous impression which for years has 
prevailed as to the indifference of timber owners and 
lumbermen in the face of the destruction of their own 
property. 

Taxes and Benefits. 


Discussing the question of taxes he expressed doubt 
as to whether any timber owner in northern Michigan 
could truthfully say that he had .ever received a dollar’s 
worth of direct benefit from the taxes paid on his land. 
These things, he urged, seemed to make it necessary for 
the lumbermen and other owners of timber properties to 
form some kind of an organization which should have 
for its objects the protection of their forests, the correc- 
tion of errors in public opinion and the elimination of 
the everpresent fire hazard in connection with their busi- 
ness; an organization perhaps similar to those existing 
in Oregon and Washington, where not only private 
owners but the states as well paid dues to the associations 
for the protection of their timber holdings. 

Mr. Green read the following communications: 


PEQUAMING, MicH., Nov. 3.—We have your circular letter 
headed Northern Michigan Forest Fire Association, and 
regret that we can not meet with you on November 5. We 
assure you we are with you in this work. The writer has 
thought for a long time that it would become imperative 
for the lumbermen to take some steps for their own protec- 
tion—steps that will be a protection to others as_ well. 
Again, if something is not done, and done soon, we will find 
ourselves subjected to some very drastic legislation—legisla- 
tion that might be both impractical and expensive without 
giving us the results we seek. 

The state undoubtedly feels that it must do something to 
protect the lives and property of others, and the lumbermen 
will be the ones held to blame; whereas, the fact of the case 
is, these same lumbermen have done more to protect the for- 
ests from fire than all the rest of the people of the state put 
together. We shall be much pleased to hear the results of 
your meeting, and, if agreeable, would be pleased to make 
suggestions from time to time as to plans for further action. 
The writer thinks perhaps Mr. Noble could give you some 
very good ideas on the systems of European fire control. 
We hope your efforts will meet with the best of success. 

FreD W. HEBARD, 

General Manager Charles Hebard & Sons, Incorporated. 


GRAYLING, Micu., Nov. 1.—I am deeply interested in the 
organization of an association for the protection of forest 
lands against forest fires. If an association is organized 
we will be pleased to look inio it with the idea of joining 
the association. I am, however, not able to attend the 
meeting as I have another appointment for that date. I 
hope, however, that you wiil be able to organize an associa- 
tion which will at least in a measure aid and assist in pro- 
tecting the forest and preventing fires from doing damage to 
the extent that it has been doing during the last few years. 

RASMUS HANSON. 





Detroit, Micn., Nov. 1.—We notice in a newspaper re- 
cently your idea of establishing an organization for the 
protection of northern Michigan timber. We are very much 
interested in the proposed plan. Are unable to meet with 
you at Marquette on the 5th of this month, however. Any- 
thing that is done along the line suggested we would be 
pleased to learn about and so far as we can say at present 
we think we would be very glad to codéperate. 

u. F, KNOWLES, 
Secretary Lake Superior Iron & Chemical Company. 


TRAVERSE City, MicH., Nov. 1.—The losses by fire and 
winds of the upper peninsula lands as well as the lower 
peninsula timber lands are something beyond our imagina- 
tion. In 1908 we had in lower Michigan a leaf fire, which 
75 percent of the lumbermen did not figure hurt the timber 
much: but after waiting until 1910 they find the hemlock, 
especially, is killed to the extent of 65 percent, and the loss 
in hemlock bark alone ran into millions of dollars. In one 
place where we peeled 200 cords of bark, we got 900,000 
feet of logs, and we should have had 450 cords of bark. 
Thousands of acres of land were served like this. Cedar 
and hardwood lands also were hurt badly, the damage and 
loss no one has been able to figure out as yet. The lands in 
lower Michigan are in far better shape to get help to as the 
most of them have section line roads around them. We ‘find 
that once a fire gets started in dry weather and has a fairly 
good start, with high winds, it is impossible to control it. 
In 1908 the fog horns at North and South Manitou island 





at the lighthouses on Lake Michigan blew every thirty sec- 
ends for thirty-five days on account of the smoke from fires 
in timber in upper and lower Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Now, gentlemen, we are in favor of very rigid laws regard- 
ing hunters, trappers, fishermen and land lookers (will say 
some) or cruisers; also farmers cleaning up lands, in any 
section of the country; also the building of roads through 
the timber. There are several ways the above parties could 
be — and will leave this matter for discussion at the 
meeting. 

We have a block of timber in Marquette and Baraga coun- 
ties which we keep patrolled six or seven months in the year 
by two men, who tent and live on the lands, and make their 
trips all around the lands every day. We also have a tract 
in Mackinaw county of 8,000 acres, which we handle the 
same way. Gentlemen, our timber is limited in Michigan, 
and we must take some severe steps to protect it, and at 
once. 

We assure you that we are with you, heart and hand, in 
any move to better the condition and save timber from fire 
or any other cause. F. H. SMITH, 

The Smith & Hull Company. 


Organization Favored. 


A letter was also read from the P. C. Fuller Company, 
of Grand Rapids, expressing its interest in the plan, and 
another communication from the secretary of the Public 
Domain Commission of Michigan expressing some doubts 
as to whether the Public Domain Commission could join 
in the project, but promising to secure an opinion upon 
the legal question involved. 

Mr. Green had a large number of other communica- 
tions, which were not read, nearly all of which expressed 
interest and a willingness to codperate in the formation 
of the organization. 

In order to expedite the business before the meeting it 
was decided to select a temporary chairman and secre- 
tary, T. A. Green being chosen as chairman and W. C. 
Howe, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, secretary 
of the meeting. 

The Chair called upon J. C. Sherman, of Marquette, 
who discussed the attempts made during previous years 
toward the regulation of the forest fire problem through 
legislation and their apparent failure. He said in part: 


Everybody seems to recognize that all of the work which 
will be required to save the timber in this peninsula from 





ILHOMAS B. WYMAN, MUNISING, MICH.; 
Secretary Northern Forest Protective Association. 


great losses by fire in the future must be done by the owners. 
Along the lines of the railways the timber has been burned, 
but the settlers are just beginning to come in as a factor in 
this question. If we have more settlers fires will be neces- 
sary to burn the land over. That work should be done under 
some kind of supervision with an understanding on the part 
of the settlers themselves of the great danger from fire. As 
things are now, when the settlers have been advised that 
they should not burn under certain conditions they go ahead 
and do it anyway. Deeply rooted in the minds of the peo- 
ple is an idea that the forests belong to the public; that any 
man has the right to fish and hunt where he pleases and 
of course he must live while he is fishing or hunting; he 
must have fires to cook his meals and these fires often are 
responsible for forest conflagrations. Many fires, it is true, 
start without any report from anybody to anybody, without 
any report as to why they started, but there must have been 
a cause im every case, barring exceptional cases where forest 
fires are started by lightning. In most cases they must 
have been started by a man with a match. We in the asso- 
ciation ought to take care of the actual starting of fires. 
What we need most is prevention. The fire that never starts 
does no harm. The state of Michigan licenses all of us to 
go into the woods with a gun or a rod, but it does not charge 
us with any responsibility for what we do after we obtain 
our licenses. ‘The settler is a man we can find. If we can 
prove damages against him we can collect. The railway is 
a fixture as well, but the miscellaneous citizen who goes 
into the woods for his own pleasure or on his own business 
is an unknown quantity. 


Timber Owners Should Organize. 


Thomas B. Wyman, forester of the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company, was the next speaker. In part he said: 


It has always appealed to me that unless the timber 
owners band together to protect themselves they can not 
expect state aid. The laws have provided state patrols and 
state taxes. We have a fire warden in every three counties 
in the upper peninsula, but no county, I believe, has less than 
500,000 acres of land, and one warden can not handle such a 
tract effectively. It occurs to me that the timber owners 
themselves should band together and assess themselves on 
an acreage basis, putting men into the woods to patrol the 
timber and do the work. 

The western forest fire associations have been successful 
and we can not do better than follow their leadership. The 
forest trol is practically the only way to control forest 
fires. e do not need a forest fire patrol so much to pre- 
vent the setting of fires by railways, for it is largely within 


% 


the powers of the railways to protect adjoining property by 
the use of efficient spark arresters and satisfactory equip- 
ment. We have good spark arresters in use in some of the 
western states but out there also they are burning oil, which 
eliminates much of the risk from the railroads, but our patrol 
system acts as a protection against the man in the woods. I 
believe the work we have to do in the upper peninsula will 
be easier than it is in the southern states. In this territory 
fires are not set maliciously. Often in North Carolina they 
a 


re. : 

I doubt the wisdom of excluding hunters and fishermen 
from our timber. It seems to me that we should be able to 
work in accord with these people’and get them to work with 
us. There must be a way of doing it without threats. Get 
them interested and our 11,000,000 acres of upper peninsula 
land can be properly protected by a system based upon acre- 
age assessments and a central management. 

The next speaker was A. E. Miller, attorney for the 
J. C. Ayer Estate, of Marquette, who expressed the 
opinion that the slashings question is the most important 
problem to be considered by the northern timber owners. 
In his experience the forest fires during the last two 
years which have damaged the property of his clients 
were nearly all cases where shortly before the fire the 
lumbering of hardwood lands had been going on and fires 
had originated close to or on the site of the lumbering 
operations. Mr. Miller also discussed the part played 
by the railroads in the setting of fires. 

The chairman called attention to the proposed lake 
states forest fire conference, which is to be held at 
St. Paul, Minn., December 6 and 7, and outlined the 
plans for that meeting. On behalf of its organizers he 
extended an invitation to everyone present to attend. 

R. S. Kellogg, of Wausau, Wis., secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ <Asso- 
ciation, described some of the forest fire problems of 
Wisconsin lumbermen and timber owners. Wisconsin 
records, he said; show that 60 percent of the forest fires 
start from settlers’ fires; 15 percent from locomotives 
and 25 percent from campers, fishermen etc. He ex- 
pressed great interest in the proposed organization and 
the hope that many Wisconsin interests could be included 
in its membership. Referring to the slashings bill which 
was presented to the Wisconsin legislature two years 
ago Mr. Kellogg expressed the opinion that the state 
authorities should have the power to compel the burning 
of dangerous slashings when in proximity to valuable 
standing timber. He described briefly the system of 
lopping branches of coniferous timber as employed in 
the forest preserve counties of New York state. ‘This 
system has been tried for a year and has worked very 
well, proving inexpensive and in some instances helpful 
to the lumbermen themselves, who have found that by 
following it they could log cheaper, and who have been 
educated also to take out of the woods some material 
which formerly was allowed to go to waste. 


Uniform Legislation. 


C. H. Worcester, of Chicago, of the Worcester Lumber 
Company, said in part: 

We all know that the lumberman creates the fuel for 
many forest fires, but that much other fuel is created by 
nature. The real thing before us is to stop the starting of 
the fires. If national legislation could be had to compel 
the burning of slashings by lumbermen all over the United 
States they might be willing to coéperate, but if Michigan 
places a burden of this kind upon the lumber manufacturer 
and Wisconsin does not, it means that the Wisconsin oper- 
ator has an advantage of $1 to $2 over his Michigan com- 
petitor. If Wisconsin failed to pass a slashings law and 
Michigan did the Michigan operators would simply be com- 
pelled to quit cutting hemlock. I believe that this proposed 
organization can do a large part of its work through the 
supervisors of the various townships. 

Continuing Mr. Worcester referred to the experiences 
of lumbering concerns with the local supervisors who, he 
said, in many instances are not aware that they have any 
authority to enforce the law, and as a rule dare not 
make an arrest for fear of political consequences. He 
expressed the opinion that the association could do much 
to assist the supervisors in carrying out the law and 
probably would be helpful in suggesting prudent legisla 
tion on the fire question. To this end the membership 
should be as large as possible and a fund should be raised 
during the winter so that the organization might be pre 
pared to do some practical work next season. 

F. H. Smith, of Traverse City, explained the system 
employed by his companies in protecting their lands 
located in five townships in the lower peninsula. Any 
farmer who wishes to burn his land in that territory 
notifies the supervisor, who makes it his business to visit 
the farm and superintend the starting of fire, staying 
with it until the land is burned over, the supervisor being 
paid extra for his services. This plan, Mr. Smith said, 
had proved decidedly helpful in keeping out serious fires. 

A. F. Koepeke, Marquette, of the Peter White Lard 
Company, Limited, was called upon and indorsed the pro- 
posed organization. 

H. R. Harris, Marquette, of the Munising railway, 
explained the workings of the system of fire reports 
employed by the railroads and detailed at some length 
the operation of their system of protection from fires 
started by locomotives. 

With some further general discussion the morning ses- 
sion concluded and the. timber owners were the guests 
of the Marquette Club at a Inucheon, reconvening at 
2:30 o’clock with Mr. Green in the chair. 


Permanent Organization. 

The conference immediately’ took up the question of 2 
permanent organization and on motion a committee of 
three was appointed to present nominations for the fol- 
lowing officers: President, vice president, secretary, 
treasurer and three directors. 

While awaiting these nominations the Chair read 4 
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statement by Governor Eberhardt, of Minnesota, sub- 
stantially to the effect that the recent fires caused an 
actual financial loss equal to the cost of adequate fire 
protection in that state for the next fifteen years. 

Mr. Green also related some of his experiences with 
fire in the vicinity of Ontonagon during the last summer, 
and explained that one of the chief difficulties with 
handling forest fires effectively is that most people do 
not know how to check them when they start. 

On motion the chairman was instructed to appoint a 
committee of three, himself included, to prepare a form 
of organization. He announced the appointment of 
A. F. Koepeke and A. E. Miller and this committee went 
into session, the conference taking a recess. 


Officers Elected. 


Upon reconvening the nominating committee presented 
the following names: 

President—T. A. Green, Ontonagon. _ 

Vice president—C. V. R. Townsend, Negaunee. 

Secretary—T. B. Wyman, Munising. 

Treasurer—J. C. Sherman, Marquette. 

Directors—C. H. Worcester, Chicago; C. A. Goodman, Mar- 
inette, and W. H. Johnson, Ishpeming. 





On motion by Mr. Worcester it was decided that the 
name of the association should be ‘‘ Northern Forest 
Protective Association. ’’ 

On behalf of the committee on organization Mr. Miller 
read the following proposed declaration, constitution and 
bylaws, which, he stated, were based largely upon the 
form adopted by one of the western associations: 


ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION OF THE NORTHERN 
FOREST PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 
es 

The name of the corporation shall be, and is hereby stated 
as “NORTHERN FOREST PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION.” 

ai. 

The purposes for which this corporation is organized are 
as follows: ‘The preservation of the forests of the states 
of Michigan and Wisconsin generally and particularly from 
loss by forest fires,.and the enlistment of the aid of the 
United States of America and the states of Michigan and 
Wisconsin in preserving said forests and preventing their 
destruction by fire, and ali other objects which will promote 
the main objects as herein set out or incident thereto. 

III. 

The principal place of business of said corporation is 
hereby fixed as Marquette, Marquette county, state of 
Michigan. ry 


The duration and term for which said corporation is to 
exist is fifty years. 
i. 


The affairs of said corporation shall be controlled by 
seven (7) directors. y 
i* 


The names of the directors who shall manage the affairs 
of said corporation from the creation thereof to the first Tues- 
day of March, 1911, are as follows: 'T. A. Green, C. V. R 
‘Yownsend, Thomas B. Wyman, J. E. Sherman, C. H. Wor- 
cester, C. A. Goodman and W. H. Johnston. 


Bylaws. 
ARTICLE I. 
MEMBERSHIP. 
Section 1. Any individual, copartnership or corporation 
zanized under either the laws of the state of Michigan or 
iny other state or country owning or holding timber lands 
\ the states of Michigan and Wisconsin is eligible to mem- 
‘ship. 
Section 2. Any person desiring to become a member of 
' corporation must apply for membership in writing; the 
‘pplication must state the name, residence and _ postoffice 
\lress of the applicant and also a description of the timber 
id owned by the applicant. The application shall be filed 
h the secretary. 
Section 8. All applications for membership on file with 
© secretary and awaiting action shall be considered by the 
rd of directors at each meeting. 
Section 4. Applications for membership must be passed 
m and candidates elected or rejected by the board of 
ectors. It shall take a majority affirmative vote of all 
t directors to elect a candidate to a. 
Section 5. No person shall exercise the rights or be 
itled to any of the privileges of membership until he 
!) have signed the roll and subscribed to the bylaws of 
corporation. 
section 6. The interest of each member shall be equal to 
i .t of any other member, and no member can acquire any 
rest which will entitle him to a greater voice, vote, 
hority or interest in the corporation than any other mem- 


ction 7. Upon election to membership and the signing 

ihe roll, there shall be issued to each member a certifi- 

of membership in a form approved by the board of 

ectors, and such certificate shall be assignable under the 
s and regulations set out in the following section: 


a. No certificate of aye tee | shall be assigned to 
person not eligible to membership in the corporation, 
nd every assignment must-be in writing upon the back 

the certificate of membership, and the assignment 
ist be approved by the board of directors, and the as- 
unee must sign the roll, subscribe to the bylaws, sur- 

‘nder the assigned certificate to the secretary with the 

proval of the directors thereon, and have issued to 

m in lieu thereof another certificate of membership, 

a such assignee is entitled to the privilege of mem- 

ership. 

. A membership in the corporation may be ter- 

inated by the formal withdrawal of the member, 

‘hich shall be in writing, accompanied by a surrender 

his certificate of membership, by death, by expulsion, 
by the assignment by a member of his certificate of 
membership. 
“ection 8. An assignment of a certificate of membership 
‘all amount to a formal withdrawal of the assigning mem- 
from the association and his membership shall cease 
ase the approval by the board of directors of the assign- 

Section 9. The membership of any member of the cor- 

poration may be terminated for the following reasons: 
a. The failure to timely pay any assessment levied by 
the corporation. 
b. The sale by a member of all the timber land owned 
by him in the states of Michigan and Wisconsin. 

c. Failure of a member to observe and conform to 
the bylaws of the corporation. 

d. The directors shall have the power to expel mem- 
bers, but it shall take a majority vote of all the direc- 
tors to expel any member and then only upon a hearing 
and for cause. 


a Section 10. When an individual, corporation or partner- 
yd ceases to be a member of the association for any cause, 
e Shall receive no remuneration for any interest which he 
may claim in the property of the corporation, and the ter- 
mination of membership terminates such member’s interest 
in the corporate property. 





Section 11. When a member changes his residence or 
postoffice address he may give notice of such change to the 
secretary and thereafter be entitled to receive notice of all 
meetings at his new address. 


ARTICLE II. 


PLACE OF BUSINESS. 

The directors shall have control of the affairs of the cor- 
poration with authority to select and furnish the principal 
place of business for said corporation in the city of Mar- 
quette, Marquette county, state of Michigan. 


ARTICLE III. 


ASSESSMENTS. 


Section 1. The funds necessary to defray the expenses of 
the corporation shall be raised by assessment of the mem- 
bers of the corporation as shown by the roll of membership. 

Section 2. The board of directors shall have the power 
to levy and enforce the payment of assessments to defray 
the expenses of maintenance and to promote the objects of 
this corporation. 

Section 3. The amount of all assessments shall be de- 
termined by the board of directors and shall be made uni- 
form, based upon the total acreage of timber lands of the 
members, and each member will be required to pay propor- 
tionate to the number of acres such member may own. 

Section 4. Each member shall, on the first day of Febru- 
ary of each year, furnish to the secretary of this corpora- 
tion a description of his timber lands situated in said states, 
which shall be used for the purpose of all assessments. 

Section 5. All assessments shall be levied by the board 
of directors, and notice thereof immediately sent by the 
secretary to the members of this corporation, and all such 
assessments must be paid within thirty days or as may be 
ordered by the board of directors. 


ARTICLE IV. 
MEETINGS. 


Section 1. There shall be an annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the corporation held at the principal place of busi- 
ness of said corporation on the first Tuesday of March of each 
year for the election of directors to manage the affairs of 
said corporation, for the year next ensuing, and for the 
transaction of such other business as properly may come be- 
fore it. 

Section 2. Notice of the time and place of the annual 
meeting shall be sent at least twenty days before the time 





R. S. KELLOGG, OF WAUSAU, WIS.; 


Secretary Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


of the meeting by the secretary to each member, to the ad- 
dress appearing upon the records of the said corporation as 
the postoffice address of said member, and such notice shall 
be sufficient. 

Section 3. Special meetings of the members of the cor- 
portation may be called at any time by resolution of the 
board of directors, and the same notice shall be given thereof 
as is given of the annual meeting. 

Section 4. Seven or more of the members of the corpora- 
tion shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness, and in the membership meeting a majority of those 
= shall decide any question that may come before the 
meeting. 

Section 5. The order of business at all meetings of the 
members and directors shall be as far as practicable as fol- 
lows: 

Proof of mailing notice of the meeting. 
Reading and approval of minutes. 
Reports of officers and committees. 
Election of directors. 

Election of members. 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 

. Adjournment. 

Section 6. The board of directors shall hold meetings on 
the second Tuesdays of April, May, June, July, August, 
September and October of each year, at the principal place 
of business of said corporation, and such other meetings as 
they may deem wise and proper. The president or a ma- 
jority may at any time call a meeting of the board of 
directors. 


PpReeacop 


ARTICLE V. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Section 1. The board of directors shall have the power 
to fix the hour of the regular meetings, and to fix the time 
and place of all special meetings and to appoint committees 
for the various purposes, from their own members, or from 
members of the corporation. 

Section 2. To adopt and carry into effect such measure 
as they may deem proper and expedient to promote the 
objects of the corporation. 

Section 3. To appoint a secretary and fix his salary, who 
shall at all times be subject to their direction. 

Section 4. To levy all assessments, based upon the acre- 
age of each member compared with the whole acreage of 
the entire membership. 

Section 5. To fix salaries of the secretary, agents and 
employees of the corporation. . 

ection 6. To authorize the payment of all obligations 
incurred by the vorporation and to transact all other busi- 
ness of the said. corporation. 

Section 7. A majority of the members of the board of 
directors shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
general business, and the president shall be the chairman 
of the board of directors. 

Section 8. The directors may elect members of their own 
board to fill vacancies on the board caused by death or resig- 
nation or from any other cause. - 

“Section 9. The board of directors may on the first day of 
November of each year, or at any later time in said year de- 
pendent upon the commencement of the winter season, dis- 
tribute back to the members of the association any unused 





funds they may have in the treasury of the corporation, or 
such portion thereof as they may deem wise and expedient, 
but any such distribution shall be to the members only, or 
their assignees who contributed said money and shall be based 
upon the acreage system and upon the same list of acreage 
which was used for the purposes of assessment for said year. 

Section 10. ‘To do all other things and transact all other 
business that may be lawfully done and transacted under the 
statutes of the state of Michigan covering corporations such 
as this one. 

ARTICLE VI. 
OFFICERS. 

Section 1. The officers of the corporation shall consist 
of a president, vice president, secretary and treasurer, and 
a_ board of seven directors who shall include the foregoing 
officers. ‘The president, vice president and treasurer shall 
be elected by the board of directors and shall be selected 
from their own number. 

Section 2. The president shall preside at all meetings, 
shall have general supervision of the affairs of the corpora- 
tion, shall sign or countersign all certificates of membership, 
contracts or other instruments of the corporation as author- 
ized by the board of directors; shall make report to the 
directors and to the members of the association and perform 
all such other duties as are incident to his office or properly 
required of him by the board of directors. a 

Section 3. In the absence or disability of the president, 
the vice president shall exercise all the functions of the 
president. 

Section 4. The secretary shall issue notices of all meet 
ings, shall keep the minutes of all meetings, either the 
meetings of the board of directors or members of the asso- 
ciation, and shall have charge of the seal and corporate 
books, shall sign with the president such instruments as 
require his signature and shall keep and issue lists of the 
membership of the association, collect all assessments levied 
by the directors, pay all funds over to the treasurer, taking 
vouchers therefor; to make out vouchers covering all legiti- 
mate expenses of the association and attest the same and 
submit them to the trustees and shall make reports and 
perform such other duties as are incident to his office, or 
are properly required of him by the board of directors. 

Section 5. The treasurer shall have the custody of all 
moneys and securities of the corporation, shall keep regular 
books of account, and balance the same every month and 
submit same to the inspection of the board of directors. He 
shall sign or countersign such instruments as may require 
his signature and shall perform other duties incident to 
his office or properly required of him by the board of 
directors. He shall give a bond for the faithful perform- 
ance of his duties in such sum and by such surety as may 
be required by the board of directors. The corporation shall 
pay the premium on the treasurer’s bond. ‘The treasurer 
shall, monthly, or as often as required to do so, make a 
report to the board of directors, and when his term of office 
expires he shall make a statement of the amount of moneys 
received by him and paid out during the term of his office, 
und shall deliver to his successor all moneys, books, vouchers 
and other records of his office. The directors shall also 
name a depository where the treasurer shall keep the money 
of the corporation, and when so kept the treasurer shall 
not be liable for such depository. 

ARTICLE VII. 
TERM OF OFFICE. 

The president, vice president, treasurer and board of 
directors shall be elected to hold office for one year, or until 
their successors are duly elected and qualify. 

ARTICLE VIII. 
COMMITTEES. 

Section 1. The board of directors at their first meeting 
following the annual meeting of the membership shall ap- 
point the following committees : 

a. Committee for fire protection. 
b. Committee upon legislation. 
c. Committee upon publicity. 

d. Committee upon finance. 

e. A,membership committee. 

f. Executive committee. 

Section 2. The above committees shall hold their posi- 
tions during the pleasure of the board of directors, and the 
board of directors shall appoint all other committees that 
they shall deem proper. 

ARTICLE IX. 
AMENDMENTS. 

These articles may be amended at any annual meeting or 
special meeting of the members by a majority vote of the 
members present. Said amendments must, however, be sub- 
mitted to the secretary in writing in time for him to in- 
corporate same in his notice of call for said meeting. 

After brief discussion this scheme of organization was 
adopted and on motion each person present at the confer- 
ence was assessed $5, the proceeds to go into a fund 
covering incidental expenses pending the perfection of 
the organization. 

This concluded the business before the conference, 
which thereupon adjourned. 


Those Present. 

I’. H. Smith, Traverse City, Mich.; The Smith & Hull Co. 

Cc. V. R. Townsend, Negaunee, Mich. ; Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 

Alton T. Roberts, Marquette, Mich.; J. M. Longyear. 

T. A. Green, Ontonagon, Mich. ; Greenwood Lbr. Co. 

J. C. Sherman, Marquette, Mich.; J. M. Longyear. 

Mame f° Jopling, Marquette, Mich.; Peter White Land 
0., a 

A. F. Koepcke, Marquette, Mich. ; Peter White Land Co., Ltd. 

R. 8S. Kellogg, Wausau, Mich.; Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Mfrs. Assn. 

H. R. Harris, Marquette, Mich.; Munising Railway. 

Fred W. Nichols, Houghton, Mich.; St. Marys Canal Mineral 
Land Co. 

H. E. Perkins, Big Bay, Mich.; Huron Mountain Club. 

E. O. Stafford, Marquette, Mich.; Nelley F. Stafford, A. Kid- 
der and others. 

A. BE. Miller, Marquette, Mich.; J. C. Ayer Estate. 

Thomas B. Wyman, Munising, Mich. ; Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 

D. W. Powell, Marquette, Mich.; Powell & Mitchell. 

Cc. H. Worcester, Chicago; C. H. Worcester Lbr. Co. 

W. C. Howe, Chicago, associate editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. 


CAMPAIGN FOR ADJUSTMENT OF FREIGHT 
RATES. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Nov. 8.—The Michigan Ship- 
pers’ Association is ready to begin an active campaign 
for more equitable adjustment of freight rates, especially 
to the Atlantic seaboard. Saginaw and eastern Michigan 
have joined the western Michigan movement and Frank 
H. Cogswell, secretary of the Alpena ‘Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, has been engaged to secure the data and necessary 
information, which will be submitted to the state railway 
commission. The commission will then take the ease 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. Cogs- 
well prepared the case of the Fletcher Paper Company 
vs. the Detroit & Mackinac railroad, which was taken 
before the state commission and decision given for com- 
plainants, reducing the rates on logs and pulpwood and 
saving Alpena shippers at least $25,000 a year. 
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AUTHENTIC INFORMATION CONCERNING DAMAGE BY FAR WESTERN FOREST FIRES. 


Input of Logs to Be Lessened—Operations Diverted to Burned Areas, Decreasing Normal Woods Work—Estimates of Representative Timber Owners. 


It has been stated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
the recent heavy forest fires in Montana, Idaho and 
eastern Washington would not have any bearing on the 
logging operations the coming winter, in the direction 
of increasing the output, but instead would bring about 
a reduced input of logs. At first thought the lumbermen 
of the East no doubt have been thinking that the pine 
lumbermen of the Inland Empire probably would be 
forced on account of burned timber to exceed their usual 
log input the coming winter, which would result in a 
large output from the Inland Empire saw mills next 
year; but this is far from the case, as the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN already has stated, from investigating the 
situation, and it is able to present herewith statements 
from nearly a score of the largest lumber manufacturers 
in the Inland Empire, explaining that their input of logs 
the coming winter will be less than usual in nearly 
every instance. This reduction, it should be understood, 
is due to market conditions and is not a result of the 
fires. Following are some of the statements: 


Somers, Mont., Oct. 22.—A considerable amount of timber 
was burned in this territory. About 75 percent of the burned 
district can not be logged on account of the country not 
being improved, there being no supply roads, and a long dis- 
tance to haul supplies. For this reason the cost of banking 
the logs would exceed the market price. 

The government is now advertising on the Stillwater river 
6,000,000 feet of burned timber. The state probably will 
have about this amount in the same territory. This timber 
is all close to the Stillwater river and a fair logging proposi- 
tion. About twelve miles of the middle fork of the Still- 
water will have to be improved, and this will cost in the 
neighborhood of $8,000 or $10,000. 

t is a question just how much of this timber will be 
logged this coming winter. There will not be enough log- 
ging, however, to interfere with the market. All lumbermen 
in the valley are curtailing. The Somers Lumber Company 
is the only mill running, and it is operating only one shift, 
manufacturing about 60,000 feet a day. The balance of our 
cut goes into ties. 

Our Whitefish mill has closed down—both planing mill and 
saw mill, and we are only going to log this winter about 
25,000,000 feet, and if the market conditions do not look 
better than the present time, we will start our mill only 
on one shift next spring. Will close the mill the last of 
November. SoMERS LUMBER COMPANY, 

W. E. Wells, Manager. 

SANDPOINT, IpA., Oct. 24.—Very little if any additional 
timber will be cut in this territory as a result of the forest 
fires. It will have the effect of shifting the logging opera- 
tions to the burned areas, and inasmuch as the amount of 
green timber burned was comparatively small, we do not 
believe that it will increase the log supply beyond that which 
the mills actually require, or would use under ordinary con- 
ditions. SanD PoIntT LUMBER & POLE COMPANY, LTD., 

R. S. Jones, Secretary. 

Post Fats, Ipa., Oct. 24.—We have found upon examina- 
tion that our burned timber is not as great in amount as we 
at first expected, being 25 percent less than we had thought. 
We find the government is the heaviest loser in our terri- 
tory, also a few of the settlers. The mills in the Inland 
Empire territory have all ge not to put in any green 
timber this season if possible, and to help one another or 
anyone who has burned timber for sale, so as not to over- 
stock the market. With the stock on hand at present, which 
is normal, I am satisfied that the stock in the Inland Empire 
will be below normal in another year. 

Post FALLS LUMBER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 





CoEUR D'ALENE, IDA., Oct. 22.—I can not see where any 
large amount of burned over timber is going to be put in, for 
the simple reason that most of the burned timber is isolated 
and impossible to get at. In regard to our operations this 
winter will say that we are working exclusively in the Mica 
Bay territory and will put in about 20,000,000 feet. 

BLACKWELL LUMBER COMPANY, 
E. M. Rogers, General Superintendent. 


LA GRANDE, ORE., Oct. 22.—As far as this company is con- 
cerned we have no burned timber to put in, as we escaped 
the fire loss during the recent dry season by maintaining 
an efficient fire patrol in our timber. It is our opinion that 
the same may be said for the balance of the eastern Oregon 
manufacturers, and the loss suffered from fire was very 
light. Regarding our log input for the coming winter as 
compared with last winter, will state that it will be about 
the same. We are operating our saw mill day and night and 
are manufacturing 250,000 to 300,000 feet a poe and we 
expect to do so continuously throughout the winter. We 
believe that the input of burned timber will have very little 
if any defect toward the depression of next season’s market. 

GEORGE PALMER LUMBER COMPANY, 
By M. B. Donohue. 


BonNeRS Ferry, IpA., Oct. 22.—We had but very little 
timber burned over during the last season, and our cutitng 
for next season will in no way be effected by handling of 
timber damaged by fire during the last season. 

BONNERS FERRY LUMBER COMPANY, LTD., 
By E. A. Shultis. 


ing of burned timber will have a depressing effect on next 
year’s prices is illusive. First, because most of the big mills 
1ave decreased their output in view of prices now prevailing ; 
night shifts are cut out, and many concerns running more 
than one mill have closed down one or more of their plants. 
I have operated only one of my two mills, thus curtailing the 
cut from 25 percent to 30 percent; and in general I esti- 
mate a reduction of from 25 percent to 50 percent. Besides, 
while it sounds good to say that the burned timber is not 
lost and will be sawed, the fact is that this can only be 
done with part of it, as a good deal is without transportation 
facilities. Judging by what I am able to observe at present 
I think that next year's cut will be smaller instead of 
larger. PHOENIX LUMBER COMPANY, 
E. T. Carter Van Dissel. 


PotLatcH, Ipa., Oct. 21.—The timber losses in our par- 
ticular district—the Potlatch district—were not large, in 
fact almost nothing, and what little burned timber we our- 
selves have is right in the midst of our logging operations 
and will be cut out in the natural course of work this winter. 
Our ———— are now curtailed to about 60 percent of 
normal, due "4 to the very dull market conditions. We 
do not think that we will either increase or decrease our 
present cutting either at the mill or in the woods, which is 
about 60 percent, as stated above. Our new mill at Elk 
River, which is in the process of construction, will probably 
not be started before April 1. 

POTLATCH LUMBER COMPANY, 
A. W. Laird, Assistant General Manager. 











SANDPOINT, IDA., Oct. 20.—As regards the amount of tim- 
ber injured by being burned over, owned by our company, 
during the recent forest fires, we beg to state that am 
inclined to think, like others, before the smoke cleared away, 





we overestimated the amount of damage, I presume that 
we had burned over ground on which was standing 60,000,- 
000 feet. Possibly one-half of this is damaged sufficiently 
to compel us to put it in the coming winter in order to save 
it. Fortunately, most of it is convenient to where we are 
now operating and can be logged at very little added ex- 
pense. Not only will the ordinary course of business permit 
of our taking care of all of our burned timber, but it will 
require that we cut neariy as much more green timber in 
order to furnish logs necessary to keep our mills in operation 
the coming season. We will go into the winter with no logs 
in the booms and our logging operations will not be as 
heavy as they have been the last year. 
HUMBIRD LUMBER COMPANY, 
T. J. Humbird, General Manager. 


Dover, IpA., Oct. 25.—So far as this company is con- 
cerned the damage by burned timber has been slight, most 
of the fires being in slashings on land already logged over, 
so that with the exception of possibly one job the fires of 
1910 have not obliged us to put in loggers. 

Dover LUMBER COMPANY, 
B. H. Hornby, Secretary-Treasurer. 


HENDERSON, Mont., Oct. 25.—In our opinion naturally 
there will be as much of the burned timber cut into logs 
in the next two years as possible to prevent losing the 
stumpage, as the pines will not remain valuable as lumber 
for any longer time. In our district there is a large amount 
of stumpage that must be cut this ie winter, and as 
we have no storage room it must be placed in piles and sold. 
We probably will cut day and night the coming season in 
order to save our burned timber. 

MANN LUMBER COMPANY, 
George IF. Weisel, Manager. 


Lippy, Mont., Oct. 29.—Generally speaking, the forest 
fires in this locality were in the remote districts. Between 
800 and 900 acres of our holdings were burned over, but 
the loss is not sufficient to cause us to alter our ordinary 
plans for logging, and we will not have a surplus of logs to 
manufacture next year. Our worst fires were so far away 
from the railroad and drivable streams that it could not 
possibly be logged, and it will not have any effect on next 
year’s business. It has, rather, the opposite effect in the 
general run of business, however, in that it has lost to the 
market between three and four thousand acres of heavy 
timber lands, which can not be possibly saved, and it will 
diminish the future supply to that extent. We believe we 
are safe in anges that in the district embraced between Bon- 
ners Ferry, Ida., and Kalispell, Mont., our local condi- 
tion will also apply. DAWSON LUMBER COMPANY, 

E. W. Doe, Secretary. 

Kita, Mont., Oct. 25.—The fires did not burn a single 
tree or log of ours, and we will only put in the usual amount 
of logs. Perhaps a little less than usual, on account of the 
market. We are quite sure that none of the mills in the 
Flathead district will put in any more than the usual 
amount this winter, but some of them will curtail somewhat. 

ENTERPRISE LUMBER COMPANY, 
Charles B. March. 





Spirit LAKE, IpA., Oct. 21.—As far as we are concerned 
there will be no forced input of timber damaged by fires in 
this district this summer. We have lost no timber, and 
while a small proportion of timber in the fire district was 
fire killed we intend logging this in preference to the green 
standing timber that we had contemplated logging this win- 
ter. We have heard that there was a feeling among some 
of the lumber buyers that the prices would become weaker 
on account of the increased input of lumber this winter, 
but think they are entirely mistaken. The amount of timber 
fire killed, owned by individuals, is comparatively light, the 
larger portion of damage having been done on forest reserva- 
tions. Thin timber is largely inaccessible. Our log output 
will continue about on an equal basis to our usual cut. e 
are not curtailing as far as day run is concerned and will 
continue to get out enough timber to stock both of our mills. 

PANHANDLE LUMBER COMPANY, 
E. O. Hawksett, General Superintendent. 


BonNERS, Mont., Oct. 24.—We experienced considerable 
fire loss during the last season, but we do not anticipate at 
the present time that our cut of logs for next season’s opera- 
tions will be increased on this account. 

ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY, 
Kenneth Ross, Manager. 

MISSOULA, Mont., Oct. 26.—We will cut no more lumber 
than we originally planned—15,000,000 feet. Instead of 
cutting about 50 percent of logs from our own holdings and 
buying the balance from outside sources, we will cut our 
own timber entirely for one year, possibly two, in order to 
save the burned stumpage. We find in examining our tract 
more closely that we are not as badly damaged as we first 
thought; in fact, the loss in logs is very small if cut in a 
reasonable time. The cleaning out of underbrush by fire 
will cheapen the cost of logging more than enough to cover 
this, but we will have to cut clean as we go. The estimates 
of timber burned made by the officials of the Forest 
Service are no doubt correct from the forestry standpoint, 
but may be rag ee | to the buyers of timber, who figure all 
of this timber is going to be thrown on to the market at 
once, which is far from the actual fact in the case. The 
estimates, as we understand them, include all timber of 
every character, railroad ties, cordwood, mining stulls, poles 
etc., which represent possibly 50 percent of these figures. 
Then a very large percent of the burned timber is not avail- 
able and can not for years, and this represents a total 
loss. I am not very closely in touch with the plans of other 
maintfacturing concerns in this territory, but I believe the 
tendency is to curtail their cut rather than to increase it, 
and in so doing shift their base of operations to their 
burned-over lands, leaving their green timber standing. This 
can be done in most localities at a nominal extra cost. 

POLLEYS LUMBER COMPANY, 
E. H. Polleys, President. 

SPoKANE, WASH., Oct. 26.—The timber area affected by 
last summer’s fires in the Panhandle of Idaho was quite 
large, the government being the greatest loser thereby. My 
information is to the effect that by reason of inacessibility 
and cost of logging there is ay a small percentage of the 
government timber which is available; so I do not apprehend 
that there will be much of any government timber put on the 
market this coming year. hat is true of the government 
is also true of the private owners to a certain extent, with 
the exception of the fact that the private owners to a large 
extent are in a position to take care of the greater portion 
of their burned timber by reason of the fact that they are 
now operating; but it is also true of some of the private 
holders that a portion of the timber affected is not available 
at the present time. From !nformation received from differ- 
ent sources I do not apprehend that there will be any in- 
crease in logging on account of burned timber. Market 
conditions have been such that there has been a decided cur- 
tailment in the operations of the different companies, and 
will be this winter, so that there will be a reduction in the 
input of logs except as occasioned by burned timber. Our 
company do not expect to increase, on the whole, their log- 
ging operations as compared with last year. 

.  McGoLprick LUMBER COMPANY, 
J. P. McGoldrick, President. 





COEUR D'ALENE, IpDA., Oct. 27.—The loss of timber by fire 
in the Coeur d’Alene and St. Joe river district has been so 
grossly exaggerated that one hardly expects to be believed 
when making a fairly conservative estimate. It must be 
remembered, however, that while the fires ran over consider- 
able territory, the damage can not be estimated on the acre- 
age, as the fires ran more rapidly on sparsely timbered areas 
than where there was heavy green timber. I am satisfied 
that the total loss of green standing timber, by fire, on the 
waters tributary to Lake Coeur d'Alene will not exceed one 
billion feet, and of that fully one-half is in the national 
forest and inaccessible for the present. As to the timber to 
be logged this winter on account of fire, would say that 
there will be very little of the timber that was fire-killed 
last summer logged during the coming winter. Our company 
will not log to exceed ten million feet and other companies 
in proportion. From the present outlook there will be fewer 
logs put into Coeur d’Alene lake the coming winter and 
spring than last season. Our fire loss is not sufficient to 
warrant us in building a mill to take care of the burnt 
timber. EDWARD RUTLEDGE TIMBER COMPANY, 

F. J. Davies, General Manager. 








MILAN, WASH., Oct. 27.—Our loss of timber by fire was 
not one-third of our last winter’s log crop, and our log input 
the coming winter will be less than one-half of what we put 
in last winter. This means that while we expect to cut all 
our burnt timber we will also have to put in some green 
timber to get only about half as many logs as we had on 
hand last spring at the beginning of our sawing. In my 
opinion the input of logs this winter in the Inland Empire, 
and the resulting output of the saw mills next season, will 
be very much less than last season. 

SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 
W. C. Uftord. 





GREATEST FIRE SALE EVER KNOWN. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 5.—With 2,000,000,000 feet of 
timber as stock and Uncle Sam as salesman the greatest 
fire sale in history is now being advertised. White and 
yellow pine, spruce, fir and tamarack, slightly damaged 
by fire, are offered by the government at from 40 to 50 
cents on the dollar. District Forester W. B. Greeley, 
Missoula, Mont., is acting as Uncle Sam’s agent. For- 
ester Greeley explains that the timber, if removed within 
the next three months, will be as good as green timber. 
It will be valuable for at least three years. This timber, 
by districts, is as follows: 

St. Joe watershed, 900,000,000 feet; Coeur d'Alene river, 
350,000,000; Vermillion creek, Montana, 200,000,000; Big 
creek, Idaho, 120,000,000 ; St. Regis river, 100,000,000 ; Cabinet 
forest, 50,000,000; Big creek, Montana, 40,000,000; Bull 
river, 35,000,000; Two Medicine river, 25,000,000; Stilwater 
river, 20,000,000; Silver creek, 10,000,000; Placer creek, 
10,000,000. 

Experts checking over the burned areas in the Coeur 
d’Alene national forest estimate that the loss from 
breakage caused from the high winds that preceded and 
accompanied the fire is more than the loss sustained by 
burning. Reports compiled at the office of Supervisor 
Wiegle show that while the loss of logs from burning, 
in the case of white pine, is approximately 10 percent, 
the loss on the same kind of logs by reason of breakage 
is often more than 40 percent. The breakage loss in 
white pine is greater than in other classes of timber. Sev- 
eral sales of burned timber have been made, the largest 
of these being to the Milwaukee Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, embracing 100,000,000 feet that will be taken in 
the Big Creek basin, and logged out and worked up at 
the company’s mill at St. Maries. Applications for 
numerous other tracts are on file and the government 
is checking up estimates by which other deals may be 
closed. Prices for burned timber range from $2 for 
white pine to 50 and 75 cents for other timber. More 
than double these prices was paid when the timber was 


green, 
PAPO 


UTILIZING EVERYTHING POSSIBLE. 


A true conservationist rather than a conversation 
alist is a man to be admired, and such a man is PF. 
W. Bereiter, manager of the Covington Lumber Com 
pany, Kent, Wash. Mr. Bereiter operates the plan! 
of the Covington Lumber Company at an average dail) 
capacity of about 65,000 to 70,000 feet of lumber. This 
capacity could be increased by about 10,000 feet a da) 
easily if the plant was run in the way that many saw 
mills are, but Mr. Bereiter claims that it is worth while 
to the Covington company to use up practically all o' 
the log instead of allowing a large portion of it to g0 
to the burner. He utilizes small pieces for shor! 
pointed pickets and other special stock, for which he 
always finds a demand. For these reasons the mill ¢i- 
‘pacity is not as large as it might be under other man- 
agement, but the timber cut brings larger net returns. 

The Covington Lumber Company’s plant is about 
eight miles east of Auburn, Wash., at Covington Sta- 
tion, on the main line of the Northern Pacific. Tle 
plant is well built and economically operated with ail 
of the facilities for supplying the rail trade of tle 
East and middle West with Pacific coast forest pro:l- 
ucts, It is well supplied with storage and loading 
sheds and has a well-selected stock of lumber on hand. 
The mill is equipped with a circular head rig, gag, 
resaw, live rolls throughout and is capable of turnig 
out timbers up to 100 feet in length. The company 
has been getting out orders for a large quantity of 
timbers ranging from 55 to 88 feet in length. Long 
timbers and special stock are specialties with this com- 
pany. It aims for well manufactured stock and every- 
thing shipped from the plant is branded with the Cov- 
ington company’s brand. This concern owns from eight 


to twelve years’ run of timber and is logging about _ 


eight miles from the mill. Its logging operations Te 
up-to-date in every particular. About twelve miles of 
logging railroad are operated. A small percent of the 
timber is cedar, which is taken out with the fir ard 
made into shingles and bevel siding. 
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TIDINGS OF HOO-HOO 


DEATH BENEFIT FUND A SUCCESS. 

According to reports from the Supreme Scrivenoter’s 
office the Hoo-Hoo death emergency fund November 8 
aggregated $5,270, and subscriptions were coming in 
rapidly. 

The plan, as finally determined, provided for the secur- 
ing of a cash fund of $6,000 before the benefits shall 
become effective, and inasmuch as the amount is prac- 
tically subscribed the success of the emergency fund is 
assured. This will prove gratifying to the many loyal 
Hoo-Hoo who assisted in perfecting the plan, and it is 
believed by most members will prove highly beneficial 
to the order. 

There were a few predictions of failure, but fortu- 
nately these are disposed of by the hearty response to 
the call for enrollment. 

The Scrivenoter has prepared an artistic engraved 
ecard similar in appearance to the regular dues card, 
which certifies that the holder in case of death is entitled 
to the benefits of the fund according to its provisions. 
These cards have been made out for all subscribers and 
will be mailed as soon as the necessary $6,000 has been 
subscribed. An unfortunate and regrettable feature of 
the building up of this death benefit fund is found to 
the fact that two of the subscribers have died. Their 
beneficiaries are awaiting payment of the prescribed 
benefit upon the completion of the necessary membership. 














HOO-HOO ACTIVE IN ARKANSAS. 


The Arkansas Association of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, which has its headquarters at Little Rock, 
is planning great things for the current Hoo-Hoo year. 
All affairs of the order in Arkansas are brought under 
the jurisdiction of this organization, of which J. C. 
McGrath is president and A. W. Parke is secretary. 
The association holds two meetings a year at Little 
Rock, one in January and the other in July, and con- 
eatenations are held at these times, being supple- 
mented with elaborate entertainments and a banquet, 
which are usually attended by 300 to 400 members. 

Mr. Parke reports that the entertainment feature 
is doing much to awaken widespread interest in Hoo- 
Hoo affairs, particularly because it enlists the interest 
of the wives of members, who are doing more to ad- 
vertise the order throughout the state than the mem- 
bers themselves. Plans are well underway for a 
record-breaking meeting in January, one of the fea- 
tures of which will be a unique and attractive souve- 
nir program, which will be distributed to all Hoo-Hoo 
whose names appear upon the books of the Supreme 


Serivenoter. Mr. Parke, who is vicegerent at Little 
Rock, as well as secretary of the association, is 
actively engaged in preparing for the meeting and 
predicts that it will be one of the striking events of 
the Heo-Hoo year. 

The following executive committee was named: H. 
F. Rieff, Frank Neimeyer, E. L. Rogers, J. H. Car- 
michael, I. L. Klein, George R. Brown, C. T. Abeles, 
W. M. Kavanaugh and T. J. Gay. The special ‘‘kitten 
committee’’ is a hummer and includes the following: 

J. E. Atkins, J. R. Fordyce, G. O. Kraus, B. C. 
Simon, D. R. Bowes, W. P. Grace, A. C. McCarley, A. 
Schalchin, H. D. Lefever, L. L. Beeler, M. L. Sigman, 
J. S. Wolfort, J. L. Replogle, F. P. Mitchell, J. A. 
Snyder, J. M. Boyce, J. O. Brown, D. U. Browning, 
Louis Hartsell, B. C. Paseo, L. F. Klepstein and Roger 
Rankin. 

About twenty other committees were named, cov- 
ering every possible feature of the big plans laid for 
Hoo-Hoo work in Arkansas this winter. 





NEW VICEGERENTS NAMED. 


Snark Harry J. Miller, of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, has made the following additional appoint- 
ments. In the list below R. W. Oswald, for the western 
district of Maryland; R. McCracken, for the southern 
district of Ohio, and R. A. Whitlock, for the western dis- 
trict of Texas, are reappointments: 
eee district, F. O. Gulley, Fayetteville, 


Arkansas—Eastern district, C. N. Houck, Marianna, Ark. 

a district, Thad. W. Braddy, Jacksonville, 
a. 

Illinois—Southern district, J. B. Allen, Centralia, III. 

Louisiana—Southern district, Emmett Beuhler, Alexandria, 


La. 

Maryland—Western district, R. W. Oswald, Cumberland, 

Michigan—Eastern district, George W. Whipple, Detroit, 
ch. 


Ohio—Northern district, E. H. Mauk, Toledo, Ohio. 
Ohio—Southern district, R. McCracken, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Texas—Western district, R. A. Whitlock, El Paso, Texas. 





BIG DOINGS FOR SEATTLE. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 5.—Vicegerent W. P. Lockwood 
announces that he has completed arrangements for the 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation November 26, following the Neet- 
ing of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in this city. The concatenation will be held in the 
Elks’ hall, in the Alaska building, at 4 o’clock, and t¥e 
‘On the roof’’ banquet will be given at the Arctic Club 
at 8:30 p.m. A large number of kittens are lined up 
for the occasion, and undoubtedly this will be one of the 
best ‘‘concats’’ ever held in this state. Harry J. Miller, 
of Index, Wash., Snark of the Universe, and Grahim A. 
Griswold, of Portland, Ore., Supreme Junior Hoo-Hoo, 
will be present, and the banquet of the Arctic Club will 
be in their honor. 





WITH THE FORESTERS 


FORESTERS’ CLUB ORGANIZED. 


The Great Northern Paper Company, Bangor, Me., has 
organized a foresters’ club for the exclusive membership 
of the foresters in its employ. The aim will be to 
develop modern forestry methods by establishing a feel- 
ing of codperation among the foresters. Meetings will 
be held every six weeks at Bangor, where plans for con- 
servative logging will be discussed informally. 

Eventually the foresters of this company are promoted 
to logging supervisors and all cuttings with the necessary 
crews and equipment are given over entirely to their 
charge. It is their duty to see that their logs are hauled 
into the Penobscot river by the time the spring freshets 
make river driving possible. This general forestry policy 
of the company is similar to that which is carried out 
by the Forest Service, whose principal aim is to intro- 
duce forestry methods to those lumbermen who believe 
in it as a paying proposition. 

The employment of technically trained foresters by 
lumbermen and timber land owners, generally, is the 
strongest argument in favor of practical and conservative 
forestry. 














APPLE BOX REQUIREMENT. 


Growers in the Wenatchee valley in central Washington, 
whence 2,500 cars of fruit were shipped this season, used 
7,875,000 feet of lumber this year to box their apples. 
It is estimated that the output of apples from Wenatchee 
and tributary districts will quadruple in four years. Ac- 
cordingly, there will be required for apple boxes 30,- 
500,000 feet of lumber, or enough to build 2,624 houses. 





BIG LOUISIANA PLANING MILL BURNED. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., Nov. 7.—A report of the destruc- 
tion of the large planing mill plant and 2,500,000 feet 
of lumber of the Gulf Lumber Company at Stables, La., 
was received here today. The fire occurred about 11:30 
o’clock this morning. The entire population of the town 
worked heroically and succeeded in saving the two saw 
mills and other buildings. The planing mill and lumber 
shed, containing 2,500,000 feet of lumber and thirteen 
freight cars loaded with lumber, were destroyed and the 
loss will reach about $100,000. Insurance partially cov 
ers the loss. The planing mill plant was one of the 
largest and most complete establishments in the South. 





SPECTACULAR LUMBER YARD FIRE AT TOMIKO, ONT.—CHICAGO CONCERN INTERESTED. 











TWO VIEWS OF COSTLY 


Some time ago brief mention was made in the 

‘lumns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of the des- 
‘ruetion of about 15,000,000 feet of lumber in a fire 
t Tomiko, Ont. The Herman H. Hettler Lumber 
‘ompany, of Chicago, recently received photographs 
‘aken at the time of the conflagration, here are repro- 
‘uced. The fire was very spectacular, as will be 
seen by the flames shooting up through the dense 
smoke. The intensity of the fire and the thorough 
manner in which it burned the entire yard is seen in 
one of the illustrations by the way the railroad tracks 
are bent in fantastic shapes. Luckily, the wind was 
blowing from the mill, which was the only thing 
that saved it from total loss. 

Tomiko is situated about twenty-five miles north 
of North Bay, Ont., and about seventy-five miles from 
the Cobalt district. The lumber was owned by sev- 
eral concerns and the total loss was equivalent to be- 
‘ween $400,000 and $500,000. All of the lumber, lath, 
ete., were destroyed, but the loss was largely covered by 
insurance. The Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company’s 
loss amounted to 2,500,000 feet, valued at over 
$60,000, which was fully covered by insurance. 








. 
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VIEW DEPICTING THOROUGH MANNER IN WHICH FIRE DESTROYED YARD. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Where There Are Too Many Yards and No Quitters—Greed Predominant in Man’s Natural Makeup—The Dealer Who Takes His 
Trade With Him—Hustling Necessary to Secure the Business—The Drawing Quality an Aid to Success. 




















“Think you I would do it without a murmur?” 


WHO IS WILLING TO SELL? 


Recently in a town of 1,500 population with three 
yards I did not see a cent’s worth of business doing in 
one of them. Only one house is going up in the town. 
‘*Too many yards,’’? was the complaint. ‘‘I have seen 
the day when with one yard I sold more lumber than the 
three of us are selling now,’’ was remarked by the 
pioneer dealer. He named the yards located in the sur- 
rounding towns, and they left these three yards with a 
small territory in which lumber can be sold. 

‘*T should judge from what I see that, as you say, 
one yard would do the business here comfortably; but 
who is willing to go out?’’ was asked. 

‘*That is the trouble,’’ was the reply. 

No doubt if the other two dealers of the town were 
approached on the subject, each would have replied, 
‘*That’s the trouble,’’? and would hold fast to his yard. 

That is the trouble—emphatically. Several years ago 
when there was general complaint that there were too 
many yards, and I said there would be no decrease in the 
number so long as the retail associations in the western 
states were conducted as they then were, I was told I 
was ‘‘way off’’ by dozens of dealers, some of whom were 
doing so large a business that they ought to wear No. 8 
hats. 

But ‘‘that’s the trouble’’ was precisely what I based 
my conclusion on. It is easy for a dealer to wish there 
were fewer yards so that his sales would be increased, 
but that same dealer is not the fellow who wants to sell 
his yard, as a rule. Once our western retail associa- 
tions should go out of commission there would be fewer 
yards. There would at first be the hottest fight for 
existence ever witnessed in the lumber world, and then 
we would see the little fish gradually going down the 
throats of the larger ones. That has been the condition 
in the East and it would be repeated in the West. 

‘*Come, let us reason together,’’ is a Seriptural injunc- 
tion. We will suppose that there was a surplus of scrib- 
blers for the lumber press and the big guns in the 
business wanted some of them out of the way. They 
would come to me and suggest that I quit. Think you 
I would do it without a murmur? Not I! First, I 
should feel disposed to ask, ‘‘If you are promoting the 
quitting business why don’t you quit? I am now earning 
$4 a week, and don’t know what else to do. Scribbling 
is my business. To be sure I can saw on the old fiddle, 
but not well enough to make me eligible to furnish music 
for a barn dance. If the scribblers increase in number 
until my salary is cut in two I shall plug right along 
just the same,.as I should not know what else to do. 
should prefer to accept that amount than to be obliged to 
go out and work for a living.’’ : 

Don’t you see the analogy? 

Some.of you could live without selling lumber. You 
have large farms, own interests in banks, and pass much 
of your time riding around in automobiles. But how 
about your neighbor?. He thinks it is as necessary: for 
him to live as you do that you shall live. And he*has 


no farm or bank stock. He depends upon his yard, and. 


if he didn’t have his retail business back of him to what 
he would turn his hand he couldn’t guess. .If he has been 
making’ $3,000 a year, and yards-should be so numerous 
that ‘the amount would be cut down to $2,000, right there 
he would stay, for he wouldn’t know where else to go. 
If his $2,000‘ should be cut down to a half of that 
amount he wouid still stay. Trade might improve, some 
of his competitors might become tired and sell out, in 
time.some of them would die, and the business they had 
been doing might slip into his hands. ‘‘Hope springs 
eternal in the. human breast,’’ Pope says, and, Micawber 
like, we are always looking for something to turn up. 
Taking the Red Book as authority, if five years hence 
there are not as many yards in any state westward from 
Pennsylvania as there are today it will be my treat. 








WHO WILL CUT UP HIS FARM? 


Here, arises another question similar to the one treated 
above. You have heard it said dozens of times that in 
the future the large farms of the prairie states will be 
divided into smaller ones, and that on these smaller farms 
will be erected residences and barns’ which will call for 
lumber. I have heard it said that when that time shall 
come it will be a distinct building period. I have had 
no desire to estrange a dealer from this ray, of hope, but 
secretly I have called such talk piffle. 

Béloved, let us not fool ourselves. Here is an observa- 
tion that may serve as an example. I was invited by a 
near neighbor to ride with him in his automobile to his 
farm. Coming to a place on the way that was ragged 
and unoccupied my neighbor pointed it out, remarking, 
‘*That is what ails Iowa.’’ 

‘*What is it that ails Iowa?’’ I asked. 

‘*These buildings were on a small farm that was 
bought by an adjoining farmer. We need to have smaller 
farms in the state,’’ was the reply. 

If smaller farms, then of course more lumber would 
be sold for building; that is the phase of it that appeals 
to the lumberman. If that time should arrive many a 
dealer in the small agricultural towns would take heart 
anew. At present they feel that the prospect for new 
building in their territory is decidedly nebulous. As it is, 
occasionally a new barn will go up; there will be more 
or less repairing; their town is not growing and the out- 
look is by no means bright. But for a moment let us 
consider the condition. On that trip of eleven miles we 
passed two deserted homes which formerly were located 
on farms that had been absorbed by the owners of 
adjoining land. As we were nearing the end of our 
journey, I said, ‘‘Here is another.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said my neighbor, ‘‘I bought 160 acres here 
of a man who moved to Dakota.’’ 

This neighbor of mine must own at least a section of 
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“You would travel until your horse had cast his four shoes.” 


land, yet he couldn’t resist the temptation to add to his 
acres. In this little journey of eleven miles were three 
small farms that had been bought by the larger land 
owners. Three in eleven miles! Does that look like eut- 
ting up the large farms into smaller ones? 

In rare instances it is done by a farmer who will set 
off a portion of his land and build thereon a home for 
his son or daughter, but if you were to start out today 
with your pockets filled with money in quest of a small 
farm, how long think you it would be necessary to travel 
before’ a big farmer would listen to selling you, say, 
eighty or 160 acres, except at a prohibitive price? You 
would travel until your horse had cast his four shoes, or 
your automobile had busted every tire. 

Since writing the above the census bureau has pub- 
lished figures. showing that in the last decade the farms 
in Iowa have decreased in number 11,815—a trifle over 
5 percent. Ten years ago there’ were 228,622 farms and 
at present there are 216,807. 


Man’s Besetting Sin. 


From the time you know what 4 wager is until you 
die you could make a bet every minute of your life, with 
a certainty of winning every time, that one element in 
the makeup of’ a man’s nature is greed. In one way or 
another .nearly every man is mad to possess. It may 
not be a greed for money, but if not it is a greed for 
those — that money wili buy. 

Personally I have no particular greed for money, but 
for the —— money will buy, yes. Could I have my own 
sweet way I would own the finest diamonds in existence, 
more old fiddles than would fill.all the drawers in the 
house, among them the Maggini that the king of violinists 
used, now owned by Genoa, his native town, and for 
which a Chicago man offered a clean $100,000. I would 
own trottin’ hosses with such speed that they would kick 





the dust into the eyes of all others. I would own hun- 
dreds of feet of shelves, packed with the choicest books 
that ever came from the press, and a mansion in which 
a hundred of my friends could be entertained at the same 
time. They might go to the dogs with the money, only 
give me the things that money would buy. I would pos- 
sess those as Morgan would control every railroad in the 
country, if he could; as Rockefeller would own every 
gallon of petroleum that comes from the bowels of the 
earth; as the retail lumberman would have the trade of 
his town, if he could; as the farmer would be unable to 
look in any direction and see the limit of his acres, if 
only he could. If ever we walk the golden streets we will 
have good reason to express surprise if there are not those 
who will sigh for picks and safety vaults of their own in 
which to store the chunks. 

In some of my moods I have had a sort of admiration 
for the man who drifts. I once asked a tramp if he had 
no ambition in life. ‘‘ Mister, I did have once, but at 
present my only ambition is to get my belly full,’’ was 
his answer. No ambition to crowd out others that he 
might become rich; no ambition to walk on the necks 
of others that he might gain prominence; no ambition to 
own ail the timber of the country; no ambition to knock 
out his neighbor’s yard that he might have all the trade. 
Honestly, now, honestly, isn’t there as much to admire 
in this man as there is in the one who is the reverse, who 
grabs, grabs, grabs, who clutches more than any one man 
has good reason or business to possess and whose fingers 
never will cease to clutch until death takes the clutch out 
of them? Honestly, now, isn’t there? 

There is no reason except greed that these farmers 
want all the land adjoining them. They don’t half cul- 
tivate the half they have. As a whole they raise thirty- 
four bushels of corn to the acre when good cultivation 
would make it fifty bushels. They leave their farm 
machinery out of doors, for the elements to destroy. 
They scratch around on their land, not proud of their 
crops, but puffed up with pride that they can call so 
many acres theirs. If law should say that these big 
farms should be reduced to’a quarter of their present 
size, and that their owners should be compelled to culti- 
vate their land as it should be cultivated, it would be a 
blessing to themselves and to the community. 

For this very reason I am in love with the irrigation 
schemes that are controlled by government; where no 
man can obtain water except for the unit farm. Were 
it otherwise some land baron would buy the whole busi- 
ness, stroke his whiskers because he owned so much of 
the earth, and raise one strawberry on land that ought 
to produce a crate. And for this reason I have said that 
Idaho is more liable to become the people’s state than 
any other with which I am acquainted. 

This madness to possess ‘is at the bottom of graft, 
at the bottom of affinities, at the bottom of political 
intrigue and rottenness. It packs our states’ prisons. 
And if we don’t look out it will force us into a condition 
so deplorable and damning that we will not emerge from 
it in a thousand years after we shall have passed from 
this life. 

STEALING HIS TRADE. 


One competitor said of another that he was stealing 
his trade because he sold to his old custamers. I did not 
hear this remark, but it was told to me by a dealer 
whose word I could not question. 

Here and there is a dealer—let us hope it is a long 
distance between them—who holds to an opinion thai 
would tally closely with the above comment. Havin 
sold several bills to a customer he thinks he is his, that 
he has a sort of mortgage on him, and that other dealers 
should keep their hands off. 

It seems to me that this is silly. No man is entitle’ 
to trade that he does not get honorably, and many 
dealer has been disappointed after buying a yard th: 
commanded a good business to ascertain later that th 
business of a predecessor was not an asset that wa 











“‘*At present my only ambition is to get my belly full.’” 
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included in the purchase. The business of a yard can 
not be purchased any more than can the business of a 
physician, a lawyer, or a clothing merchant. A location 
and a stock are purchasable, but if the trade that has 
come to the place is held it will be through the medium 
of the new comer. A few years ago a yard that was 
doing a rattling trade in a 3-yard town was bought at a 
bonus of about $2,000, and from surface appearances 
the man who came in possession of it might have reason 
to think he had a snap. For years the yard had been 
doing a good business, rubbing $50,000 closely; the im- 
provements were ahead of those of the other yards and 
the location was favorable, but the man who commanded 
this trade was gone. His improvements and location were 
simply accessories and would not themselves have drawn 
anything like $50,000 worth of business. The newcomer 
learned this to his sorrow. A portion of the business 
was absorbed by the two older dealers, and today the 
yard that formerly ranked first stands at the bottom. 

If you and I could induce certain dealers to sell their 
business we could make money like smoke, as I am sure 
at least a dozen towns could be named in which the 
other dealers would readily pay $1,000 each if the leader 
in the town would sell out. I don’t mean that these 
dealers are other than respectable business men. They 
are not price cutters, but by virtue of their weight and 
influence as business men they are leading their neigh- 
bors a merry race. These-neighbors have learned that their 
progressive competitors can not be headed off, but they 
would hope that a new man could not sustain the prestige 
of the old yard. Should we try to induce the tailenders 
to sell, their neighbors would exclaim, ‘‘Don’t! Don’t! 
They are our best competitors.’’ But if the leaders could 
be induced to sell these neighbors would rejoice. 

This comes very near being a free country, and if a 
man should buy a dozen bills of me he would be perfectly 
at liberty to change his trading place and buy of you, 
and if I should grumble at that I should call myself a 
weazen-brained individual. Rather than complain, it 
would be in order for me to try to solve the problem by 
seeking to learn why my customer had gone elsewhere. 
Can he buy cheaper elsewhere than of me? Have I failed 
to show him due courtesy? Because I thought he was 
chained to me did I neglect to try to please him as I 
would were he a new customer who came to my yard? 
It would become me to turn the searchlight within and 
ascertain, if possible, what part of my business machinery 
was in need of oil to make it run smoothly; or what part 
of my mental apparatus was out of gear. 


Keeping After Trade. 


It was remarked by a dealer that he hustled for every 
bill he got. He did not let an opportunity go by default, 
thinking that because a builder once had patronized 
him he would come again. If he heard that this man 
was intending to build he went after him, and if he 
showed a disposition to hang off he found out, if possi- 
ble, ‘What in thunder is the matter with me,’’ i.e., 
vhat was the matter with the dealer, instead of with 
the customer. What do you think of that? Have you 
ever considered the question from that angle? 

'here are dealers who have customers who figure at 
lo yard except at theirs, These customers are confident 
hey can do no better elsewhere. They have received 
the best of treatment, every time they have got value 
received in the material they bought, hence why should 
hey have a desire to ride a new horse when the old 

e has satisfied them perfectly? 

In a certain town there is a dealer whose reputation 

as fine as silk. I was in his office when a contractor 

‘me in, ‘*John,’’ said he, ‘‘I have found that I can 

t those columns at a better price than I thought, and 

am going to put them in to you for so-and-so.’’ 

not remember the exact figures, but I know there was 
saving of something like $3 to the contractor. 

‘I am much obliged,’’ John said. 

ifow many of us would have followed in this dealer’s 

itsteps? After the columns were sold: to the con- 

ictor, and we learned that we could buy them to better 

vantage that at first we thought, would we have 

ened our mouths to the contractor about it? Wouldn’t 
have thought, ‘‘There goes an extra few dollars into 
pocket that I was not expecting.’’ 

seeing a thousand-and-one phases of the retail trade 

uy problems wabble around in my little brain. When 

ing the office of this dealer this thought came to 
top: ‘In making that reduction in the columns 
t dealer threw a hook right into Contractor John,’’ 

















“*T am much obliged.’ ”’ 


and really it was not clear in my mind whether the 
columns were bought cheaper by the dealer than he 
thought he would have to pay for them, or whether it 
was a stroke of policy. If the latter, don’t you think it 
was pretty smooth? The bill in question was for a 
residence of moderate cost, and the matter of $3 or so 
would cut little figure with the dealer either way. The 
dealer who is wideawake and keeps his wits working can 
pull more strings than there are hairs in one of my fiddle 
bows. 

Letters and letters are received saying that suggestions 
which have been made in this department have been 
acted upon, and I am willing to bet you $4 that within 
the next six months more than fifty dealers, just to show 
their customers that they are highmuck-a-mucks, and 
anxious to favor them to the last possible cent, will work 
a similar scheme on them as was worked by the dealer 
mentioned above on Contractor John. If they don’t 
I shall think they are a little slow-footed. 


The Law of Attraction. 


If we hold our customers we have got to hold them— 
you will say that is plain. In my school days I was in- 
tensely interested in natural science, and to this day 
some of the experiments with the magnet are clear in 
my mind. One of them was with a piece of steel laid 
on a plate, underneath which were held two magnets of 
different powers. When I placed the steel on the center 
of the plate, with the magnets, each a like distance from 
the center, the steel would jump like a thing of life 
toward the more powerful one. Simple enough, you may 
say. Sure; it’s simple enough, but at times we learn 
from simple things. Those simple experiments estab- 
lished thoroughly in my mind the fact that everything, 
and everybody, is governed by law; that wherever there 
is a cause there will be an effect, and that there can be 
no effect without a cause. 

Right here we can apply this law of attraction. If my 
neighbor gets more business than I do he is the more 
powerful magnet—no logic on earth can successfully 
contradict that statement. Hence, if trade does not 
come our way to our liking we should increase our power 
as a magnet. There is no sense in swearing at the man 
who buys elsewhere when by the inevitable law of attrac- 
tion he is pulled away from us. The laws governing the 
actions of individuals are not obtuse, when we under- 
stand them. 

There are dealers who from the way they plod along 








“Turn the searchlight within and ascertain.” 


evidently think they can create no cause the effect of 
which will be increased benefit to them. They may think 
they are overshadowed by a competitor and that it is 
useless to attempt to get from under. In law, if a man 
can not support his case by a precedent generally he is 
ruled out of court. Let us cite an example: When elec- 
tricity came to the front it was called the greatest light 
of them all. Unless they shone by the aid of the light 
it would really eclipse my diamonds, and, let me tell you, 
it had to go some to do that. In one of my rooms at 
home there is an incandescent light, and in an adjoining 
room there is a new-fangled gas lamp. To look at the 
gas light and then at the electric, the latter in com- 
parison has not much more illuminating capacity than an 
old-fashioned tallow candle. For a while in our resi- 
dences gas was obliged to take a back seat. It was re- 
garded as a has-been. The electric outshone it many to 
one. Then the inventor got in his work, and made a gas 
lamp that makes the incandescent look sick. The inven- 
tion called for brains, and it got there. To go from the 
gas lighted room in my house to the one that is lighted 
by electricity it seems like going from the bright sun- 
light into a basement. ; 

Does this illustration carry with it any significance? 
To me it does. If gas can be made to do this, the lum- 
berman who thinks he is a gas man surely can so manipu- 
late himself that he will outshine the dealer whom he 
has regarded as an electric light alongside of him. He 
ean do it by the exercise of his brain, by invention, 
by industry. Change the cause and the effect will follow. 


' ADVERTISING TO OTHERS THAN BUYERS. 


Here is another idea, and if by it you are not bene- 
fited to some extent I shall still call you a little slow 
on your feet: i 

IT was in an office when the dealer and another man 


. 


came in from the shed. When the gentleman had gone 
the dealer remarked that he had been showing one of 
the business men who was passing his place his stock. 
‘*T do this every chance I have,’’ said the dealer. ‘‘I 
want others as well as builders to know what I have, as 
there is no telling how soon they may be in want of 
lumber. This grocer who has just left us may not want 
to buy a board in a year, but when he does I want him 
to know what kind of a stock I have that he can draw 
from. He is proud of the condition of his store and of 
the stock he carries, and so am I of my outfit.’’ 

Of course you see the point. You understand that it 
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“Wouldn't the parents give the laundry something to do?” 


is a species of advertising—a way of calling the atten- 
tion of others to your business. It is a way that costs 
nothing but a little time, and in which there must be 
some satisfaction, as such it must be to have our neigh 
boring tradesmen know what we are doing, particularly 
if we are doing the thing up brown. 

This dealer who asks the other business men of the 
town in when he sees them passing has a fine plant. He 
has a well assorted stock, and it is well kept. If he should 
invite a drygoods man into his shed and the alley was 
as dusty as we see them every day his patent leathers 
would be covered with dust, and his pants clear to the 
knees would be so soiled you couldn’t tell the color of 
them. But a daintily dressed maiden could trip the 
length of this shed and her white satin slippers would 
remain unsoiled. It strikes me that such a shed floor is 
the kind to have. 

I don’t remember the dealer who told me that he 
invites his Sunday school class to little parties in his 
shed. They are children from 8 to 12 years old and it 
is a picnic for them to play in the large shed that is 
electrically lighted. He places plank across saw horses, 
which affords teetering facilities for the kids. To add 
to the entertainment he has a bushel of apples for the 
children to stuff themselves with, and the trouble was 
to get them to go home by the time they should be in 
bed. 

I don’t know as this dealer has ever thought of this 
as an advertising scheme, but incidentally it is just 
the same. Those children will tell their parents what a 
fine shed their Sunday school teacher has, and he may 
live to see some of bis scholars grown up and buying 
lumber on their own hook. If the alley of this shed 
was as dirty as I see them every week wouldn’t the 
parents of those children give the laundry something 
to do? 

In another town a dealer invited the farmers of the 
surrounding country to bring their dinner and eat it 
in his shed when there was a Fourth of July cele- 
bration. Of plank he made tables, alongside of them 
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rude seats, and on these tables the basketfuls of food 
that were brought were spread. The farmers didn’t 
know what else was coming and were surprised when 
they were furnished coffe from a big urn that was pre- 
sided over by an employee of the yard. If you were 
treated in that way when you took your wife and chil- 
dren to town there would not be any good reason why 
you should forget it. And did he sell lumber on that 
day? Nota board. It was understood that no material 
would be sold; that the proprietor was the host and that 
he was keeping open house. The expense was small, 
and the enterprise naturally would result in future 
sales. is 

All kinds of business houses have their ‘‘ openings,’’ 
and why not the lumberman? I am sure you wouldn’t 
care why you sold a house or barn bill if only it was 
done legitimately. I often have wondered why in some 
such social way as this more lumbermen don’t get into 
the swim. They can’t do it, however, if their premises 
are dirty and run down at the heel. If your better- 
half kept her house so dirty that you would blush when 
you invited friends to visit you, it seems to me you 
should feel ashamed to have a business place so unclean 
that when your friends were invited to see it you would 
know they would go away and remark, ‘‘If I had 
known how dirty his shed was I would have worn my old 
clothes. ’? 

In these matters there must be an eternal fitness of 
things, else there is no zest. Why lumber should not be 
retailed from a cleanly place is past my understanding. 
If the other business houses should take a cue from us 
they would be the talk of the town and avoided by dis- 
criminating people who want to buy. 


TOUGH ON THE LADY STENOGRAPHER. 

I won’t tell his name, for if I did he would be blessed 
by a small army of pretty stenographers. If nothing 
worse, they would call him ‘‘a mean old thing!’’ But 
he said he wouldn’t have a girl stenographer in his 
office. 

‘¢Gracious! Why? I like to see them,’’ I exclaimed. 

‘*T will tell you why,’’ he said. ‘‘Not once in fifty 
times does a girl go into an office to learn the business. 
She wants to stay only until she is married, and then 
away she goes. She doesn’t engage in the work as a 
permanent calling. The young man does. He may 
marry, but he must be a breadwinner, and he stays right 
along. 

“Did you ever hear the snarl So-and-so got into 
through his girl stenographer? No? Well, he did. He 
was secretary of the agricultural society, had work to 
do evenings, asked the girl to help him out, and because 
they were at the office together after regular hours 
the gossips of the town set their tongues wagging. 
Innocent as a new born lamb; but that is the way it 
goes. You can’t ask a young lady to do what a young 
man will do. There is too much of the conventional 
about her. If moving a desk or table, the young man 
will take hold and help, but the young woman will pick 
up her skirts and stand one side afraid a mouse will 
run out at her. No, sir, no girl in the office for me. 
She is too particular as to the way her hair looks and 
keeps the wires of the ’phone warm talking inconse- 
quential stuff to friends.’’ 

‘¢But can’t you boss her and keep her in her place?’’ 

‘*Boss a girl! I would sooner attempt to boss a dozen 
men.’? 


I am disposed to think this is too hard on the girls. 
There are those who are frivolous in both sexes, and 
perhaps the gjrls are more giddy in the matter of dress 
than are their male consorts who buy them ice cream. 
Perhaps they will wear the silver off a mirror more 
rapidly than will these consorts, but it is because they 
want to look well, and one reason for this is that they 


want us to admire them. If they were slouchy in their 
appearance we would regard them in the same light that 
an uptodate dealer does the slouchy yard of his neighbor. 

I have had some experience with girls myself. When 
in editorial charge of the Northwestern Lumberman 
one of my most valued associates was a lady—and every 
inch of her was a lady, too. In one respect she was the 
most profound encyclopedia that ever was employed on 
a lumber paper. Her knowledge was so accurate and 
broad that it would be about an even bet that offhand 
she could tell the name of your firm and where you are 
located. 

Marry? Of course they will marry when the right 
fellow comes along. If in the past girls had not done 
this I don’t know where we would have been. The girl 
mentioned above married a jeweler in St. Paul, and is 
keeping her husband’s house in a way that makes him 
feel proud. Of course, they will marry, and if they 
get good husbands let them depart with our blessings. 

Some of the most loyal and efficient members of the 
foree of many lumber concerns are young women, s0 
let us not judge these by the others. Many of us 
men are not crack specimens. 








THE BEST LOCATION FOR A RETAIL LUMBER YARD. 


Dealers Differ on the Subject of an Uptown or Suburban Place of Business — Prizes for Letters on This Subject Awarded — 
Various Ideas Presented by Practical Men in the Lumber Trade. 


That retail lumber dealers consider the question of 
yard location one well worthy of discussion has been 
demonstrated by the large volume of letters received 
in response to the question, ‘‘ What is the best location 
for a retail lumber yard?’’ An interesting feature 
of this contest, also, has been the receipt of communi- 
cations from several lumberwomen, who have advanced 
some excellent ideas on the desirability of one location 
or another. After a critical reading the prizes have 
been awarded as follows: 


First prize, $15—J. H. Cowley, Hamilton, Mo. 


Second prize, $10—J. H. Mathews, San Luis Obispo, 
Cal, 


Third prize, $5—-W. H. Stevenson, Adrian, Mich. 


Retailers participating in the contest seem to be 
fairly evenly divided on the question as to whether 
a yard in a downtown location enjoys advantages suf- 
ficiently superior to offset the increased expense of 
such a situation. In awarding the prizes the question 
of downtown location or remoter location was not 
taken into consideration. The prizes were simply 
awarded for the letters that seemed to present their 
case with special succinetness, emphasis or practical 
thought. 

Mr. Cowley, for instance, is in favor of the down- 
town location; as for Mr. Mathews, he is quite as 
strongly in favor of the yard not directly on the main 
street; while Mr. Stevenson believes that the increased 
receipts of a downtown location will be more than 
offset by the decreased expenses of a remoter location. 

Readers of this department have a genuine treat in 
store for them in the perusal of these letters, publica- 
tion of which will begin in the issue of November 19. 
They will receive not only some valuable ideas on 
yard location, shed arrangement, sales promotion, ad- 
vertising and other features of the retail business 
which are more or less related to that of yard loca- 
tion, but they will also be compelled to admire the 
able manner in which the average retailer presents his 
views. The advocates of the downtown lumber yard have 
made many a strong argument; likewise the advocates 
of the lumber yard a little farther away from the center 
of, business have made a correspondingly strong case. It 
is probable that the retailer who is debating the subject 
of yard location for himself will have to read both sides 
and accept that which best agrees with his own local 
conditions. There seems to be a very strong opinion that 
location on the railroad is too desirable to be lightly 
regarded. Dealers who are so located look with con- 
siderable fear on the prospect of hauling their lumber 
any considerable distance. They fear that they will 
be interfered with by bad weather and by busy sea- 
sons, and thus accumulate demurrage and other un- 
desirable things. 

But the retailers will be allowed to present their own 
MAN numerous letters that have considered the sub- 
ject will be presented in company, followed in suc- 
ceeding issues by equally interesting discussions on the 
same subject by some of the best minds in the retail 
trade of the United States. This week appears the prize- 
winning letter by Mr. Crowley and other letters of merit. 
Mr. Mathews’ letter will be printed next week. 


‘*In These Days of Complex Merchandising.’’ 


While capital and experience are important factors in the 
establishment and successful operation of a retail lumber 
yard, we believe that location, after all, is the one feature 
that makes for success or failure, more than any other. 








So much has been written already on the subject of yard 
location that it would be hard to say anything new regard- 
ing this important question. Our experience has taught us 
that the best location for a retail lumber yard, in country 
towns, is on the principal street and adjoining the business 
section of the town. Time was, not many years ago, when 
all that was necessary in order to start a retail yard was 
the cash and the desire. Almost any town offered excellent 
opportunity for the lumber business and the matter of loca- 
tion was not such an important factor as it has become 
today, when there are so many established yards and com- 
petition is so sharp. At that time the only commodity 
sold by the yards was lumber and the party wanting lumber 
would come to the yard for it. But in these days of com- 
plex merchandising the well regulated and uptodate lumber 
yard carries a complete stock of building material, in fact 
everything used in constructing a house, and it is necessary 
that the yard be located where the people assemble—in the 
business portion of the town. 

When viewed from the standpoint of rent, insurance, 
hauling etc., the argument is all in favor of the isolated 
yard. But the average lumber dealer is in the business to 
make money and in order to make money must have busi- 
ness and business can only be secured, in sufficient volume, 
by locating the yard where it will be accessible to the most 
customers. I am aware that the nightmares of most yard 
owners are the expense account and their unwillingness to 
spend sufficient money for the proper conduct of their busi- 
ness, but the wise owners are fast learning that it pays to 
exert every influence that tends'to bring business to their 
yard and that money spent in this way is not lost but 
proves to be money well spent. The additional business 
secured by the yard properly located more than offsets the 
extra expense accrued by rent, insurance, hauling etc., and 
in many instances the increase in value of the real estate 
is of itself sufficient to overcome all additional expense, 
which is seldom ever the case with the outlying yard. 

Another advantage gained by having the yard in a prom- 
inent place is the advertising received by being always in 
sight of the people and therefore always in their minds 
when they are in need of anything in your line. By keep- 
ing your premises neat and clean you are also enabled to 
create a good impression on the public generally and this 
has a stimulating influence on your business. 

We will admit that we are somewhat prejudiced in favor 
of the prominent location of a retail lumber yard. Our re- 
tail lumber experience has had to do with three yards 
located in widely separated Missouri towns of about the 
same population; each town having about the same volume 
of business. Two of these yards were in the business por- 
tion of the towns and at these yards we enjoyed a good 
business. The third yard was located in an out of the way 
place, and try as hard as we could, we were never able to 
bring the business up to a satisfactory basis. The only 
reason for this difference in business that we have been able 
to discover was the location of the yards. Of course there 
are many other reasons that might be assigned for the 
difference in business secured by the yards mentioned; but 
the fact that two of these yards were owned and operated 
by the same company, using the same business policies at 
both yards, under like conditions, seems to me to indicate 
that the location of the yards. was the secret of their suc- 
cess or failure. 

Too much importance-can not be attached to yard loca- 
tion. -Were I engaging in the retail lumber business for my- 
self, I would give the matter of location first consideration. 
If my yard was in a country town I would not consider any 
other location than the principal: street of-the -town in, or 
adjoining, the business section. - Joun H. Cow tey,: 
Manager North Missouri Lumber Company, Hamilton, Mo. 


**Convenient and Prominent Location Good 
Investment.’’ 


The best retail yard location in a town depends upon the 
size of the town as well as the kind of customers one is 
seeking. In a country town, where customers mostly are 
farmers, we consider the best location between the flouring 
mill (or cotton gin in the South) and the busy part of the 
town; in other words, placing our yard in such a location 
that the farmers will pass our place often; in fact, where 
they can not well miss us. Such a location should secure 
all through the year, almost daily, some drop in trade, 
usually cash and without any of the customary running 
around to get the other fellow’s figures. In the course of a 
year the retailer securing this trade has sold a large amount 
of material and should have made desirable business acquaint- 
ances. We like a prominent corner, with large signs, and 
have no objections to one of our competitor’s being close to 
us; in fact we like another yard near us. 

In a city the situation is somewhat different. The city 
lumber yard, with its string of contractors, can be located 
to one side and yet sell its share of lumber in that town or 
city. However, if we were going to the city next week to 
locate a lumber yard we should first look at lumber row, or 
the lumber district, with a view of locating in front of or 
near the largest yard in the bunch. Our observation is that 
in all cities the different lines of trade drift together. 

The retail lumber dealer, or drygoods merchant for that 
matter, with the out-of-the-way location continually has to 
offer inducements to draw customers. His competitor has 
just as good grades, or claims to have, so the out-of-the-wiuy 
dealer is forced to save them money—that means cut the 
price—which is not securing full prices or profits to which 
he is entitled. We consider a convenient and prominent 
yard location a good investment and would feel that an 
out-of-the-way location is very expensive, even if secured 
free. RICHARDSON LUMBER COMPANY, 

T. M. Richardson, jr., Stamford, Tex. 


The Railroad a Necessity. 


If possible, secure a piece of ground as centrally located 
as possible and on a railroad; if not a main-line road, a b«lt 
line, because you will find it more convenient during ‘lie 
rush of business in the busy season, when all your own 
teams are working, and you have had to hire two or th ce 
extra ones, and, besides all this, you have anywhere from 
one to five cars standing on some railroad company’s sid 0g 
about a mile, or even two blocks, away from your yard and 
more than likely you will have to pay demurrage char:°s. 
You need the stock in your yard and you must take care 
of your customers, and that is why I say, locate on a rail- 
road, where your stock can be removed from the car to ‘he 
pile or shed by the means of a few men and a one-horse |um- 
ber buggy. 

My reason for wanting to be located as near the center of 
the city as possible is this: You are very apt to handle 
all classes of trade and therefore need to carry a very large 
assortment of the various kinds of wood or lumber. You 
sell the contractors and builders, the manufacturing people 
and people in general; therefore if you are centrally located 
you are in a position to make better deliveries to all who 
may buy, and deliveries with the retailer make a great big 
item. If you are downtown too far you are handi- 
capped for the trade on the outer edge of the city, or sub- 
urban trade—and the suburban trade is another big item 
for the retail man to consider. 

The above are a few of my ideas about a retail yard in @ 
city of from 50,000 and up and where competition is ve"y 
keen. Warne BH. Parmuen, Racine, Wis- 
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MONTHLY MEETING OF THE CHICAGO HARDWOOD EXCHANGE. 





Exploitation of Measures for Profitable Publicity — Work of the Membership Committee— 
Progress in Local Transportation Matters—Hoo-Hoo Introduced. 





The regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Hard- 
wood Lumber Exchange was held Friday, November 
4, in the College room of the LaSalle hotel. Several 
important matters came up for discussion and action. 
After the roll call and the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting the latter were approved and President 
Brown took up the matter of publicity. The publicity 
committee had recently held a meeting and reported to 
the exchange through its chairman that for the pur- 
pose of placing the Chicago hardwood market and the 
Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange with all of its 
members before the lumber manufacturers in a more 
favorable light the committee thought it would be a 
good thing to prepare and distribute among the said 
manufacturers of lumber a suitable booklet or pamph- 
let, and that this booklet or pamphlet contain informa- 
tion which would tend toward establishing the best 
possible relations between the members of this ex- 
change and the present and prospective shippers of 
lumber to the Chicago market. The committee sug- 
gested that the distribution of this pamphlet be solely 
among the saw mills and manufacturers of lumber 
in the North, South, East and West. It was 
under the impression that this missionary work could 
be done at a cost not exceeding $250, and the com- 
mittee closed its report by asking that the exchange 
discuss it and take action in the matter. 

President Brown called on A. W. Wylie, a member 
of the committee, who submitted a rough draft of the 
proposed pamphlet, taking up in his talk his views as 
to the character of the pamphlet as a whole and what 
he thought would be the beneficial results of the dif- 
ferent kinds of reading matter which he submitted to 
the exchange for the committee. 

Paul Schmechel spoke on the way in which the man- 
ufacturers could be reached and thought that the ex- 
change should secure a list of all the reputable and 
live manufacturers, to whom this pamphlet should be 
sent. 

Murdock MacLeod, of the Oconto Company, talked 
on some of the various phases for the distribution of 
the pamphlet, and as to the best time to send it out 
and under what form it should be sent and the matter 
of keeping a careful record of the distribution ete. 
He thought that the time for sending it out was right 
now, or before December 1. His reason for this was 
that around the holidays people are in the habit of re- 
ceiving circulars which are to a large extent casually 
glanced at and dropped into the waste paper basket. 
He thought that this work should be done by one man, 
preferably the secretary. 

William A. Eager talked on the question of the ne- 
cessity of attracting the attention of manufacturers 
toward Chicago as a profitable market for their lumber. 

E. A. Thornton, another member of the publicity 
committee, thought the scheme an excellent one that 
would accrue to the general benefit of the exchange by 
means of setting its members right in the eyes of the 
manufacturer and showing that the exchange stood for 
1 square deal. He spoke of the fact that circulars as 
a general thing were just glanced at and then dropped 
into the waste basket. He suggested that an expert 
advertising writer be hired to get up something at- 
tractive to meet and keep the eye of the members’ 
manufacturing friends. He then made a motion that 
tle publicity campaign be vigorously carried to a suc- 
cessful termination and that the pamphlet be printed 
and distributed not later than December 10. This 
motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 

The next matter brought before the exchange was 
ihe report of the membership committee through its 
chairman, Joseph Dion. Mr. Dion remarked that be- 
fore he presented the applications which he had, he 
wanted to introduce the members elected at the last 
meeting. He then called on George D. Griffith for a 
short speech. Mr. Griffith was very happy in his re- 
marks and explained his relation to the hardwood 
trade by a very humorous and pointed story. Louis 
Starr and John T.-Hansen also made a few brief re- 
uiarks, stating’ that they were happy to be members 
of such an up-to-date and progressive body as the hard- 
wood exchange. Mr. Dion then presented two applica- 
tions, those of Quixley & Bulgrin and the Christiansen 
lumber Company. The rules were suspended and the 
secretary was instructed to cast a ballot electing these 
concerns to membership. ! 

President Brown then called on the trades relations 
committee, the only member present being Edmond F. 
Dodge, who spoke at length regarding the switching 
and per diem charges in the Chicago territory. A vote 
of thanks was extended to Mr. Dodge for his earnest 
efforts in behalf of the Chicago lumbermen in this 
matter. It is expected that the trades relations com- 
mittee will report in full on the switching charge ques- 
tion at the next meeting of the exchange. 

Secretary McMullen read a communication from the 
Lakes to the Gulf Deep Waterways Association, inviting 
the exchange to appoint a delegate to attend its 
meeting to be held in St. Louis on November 25 and 
26. T. A. Moore was appointed as a delegate, he stat- 
ing that he expected to be in St. Louis about that time. 

This being all of the regular business to come before 
the exchange, President Brown called on W. M. Steph- 
enson, of St. Paul, supreme representative of the Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, for a few remarks. Mr. Stephenson re- 
plied by stating the aims of the order, dwelling largely 
upon the death benefit clause recently adopted by 
Hoo-Hoo, 


Attendance. 
J. D. Attley, J. M. Attley Co. 
Sidney J. Austin, C. L. Willey. 
I, M. Baker, Hardwood Mills Lumber Company. 
Kred W. Black, Fred W. Black Lumber Company. 
M. Bratz, Empire Lumber Cempany. 
F. L. Brown, Crandall & Brown. 
G. H. Buigrin, Quixley & Bulgrin. 
C. M. Christiansen, Christiansen Lumber Company. 
i. B. Dariington, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Joseph Dion, Maisey & Dion. 
George D. Griffith, George D. Griffith & Co. 
Krederick Gustorf, Frederick Gustorf & Co. 
F. W. Handley, Williamson-Kuny Mill & Lumber Company, 
Mound City, Il. 
John T. Hansen, John Hansen Lumber Company. 
Cc. F. Holle, Heath-Witbeck Company. 
Cc. C. Hubbard, George D. Griffith & Co. 
J. L. Lane, J. L. Lane & Co. 


G. A. Larson, Fink-Heidler Company. 

E. P. Leech, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co. 

Murdock MacLeod, Oconto Company. 

H. H. McLaughlin, McLaughlin Lumber Company. 

F. B. McMullen, Fullerton-Powell Hardwo Lumber Com- 


pany. 

Tom A. Moore, T. A. Moore Lumber Company. 

E. H. Ostrander, D. K. Jeffris & Co. 

G. C. Pratt, G. C. Pratt Lumber & Tie Company. 

A. C. Quixley, Quixley & Bulgrin. 

Thomas B. Roy, Theodore Fathauer Company. 

A. H. Ruth, G. W. Jones Lumber Company. 

W. H. Schleyer, K. & P. Lumber Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Alexander H. Schoen, Columbia Hardwood Lumber Company. 
William C. Schreiber, Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company. 
Louis A. Smith, Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Com- 


pany. 

L. E. Starr, Starr Lumber Company. 

W. M. Stephenson, Supreme Representative Hoo-Hoo, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

George R. Thamer, Empire Lumber Company. 

E. A. Thornton, E. A. Thornton Lumber Company. 

H. D. Welch, E. A. Thornton Lumber Company. 

L. H. Wheeler, Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Company. 

Vernon A. White, Hayden & Wescott Lumber Company. 

Edmond F. Dodge. Jasper Lane. 

William A. Eager. Paul Schméchel. 

H. Rh. Foster. A. W. Wylie. 

S. P. C. Hostler. A. J. Cross, C. 

E. H. Klann. 


L. Cross. 





WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS IN QUARTERLY CONFERENCE. 





Settlement of Freight Claims Under Bond—Representation in the National Association—Apple 
Box Demand for Low Grade Lumber—Trade Conditions Reported Encouraging. 





SPOKANE, WAsH., Nov. 2.—The quarterly meeting of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association was held 
in the assembly room of the Chamber of Commerce in 
this city today with President J. P. McGoldrick in the 
chair. The attendance was good, about thirty members 
being present. The business transacted was largely 
routine. It was decided to settle at once all freight 
claims, protected by the bond, that grew out of the 
recent advanced freight rate litigation and thus secure 
the cancelation of the bond. Considerable time was 
devoted to a discussion of the trade and business situa- 
tion, which developed the fact that while the demand 
for Inland Empire pine lumber is now very quiet it is 
no different in this respect than Coast woods and southern 
pine, and the year, as a whole, is averaging better than 
last year as to volume of business. It was also developed 
that a most drastic curtailment of manufacturing had 
been brought about, and that the input of logs the coming 
winter would be light in comparison with last winter. 

President McGoldrick stated that probably there would 
be a larger attendance in the afternoon, as he called the 
meeting to order at 11 a. m. Secretary A. W. Cooper 
called the roll, and as members responded, at the 
suggestion of President McGoldrick, they stated the con- 
dition of their stock and whether or not sawing. All 
reported greatly reduced output and many with mills 
closed down for the season, with lighter stocks. 

Then followed a discussion of prospective settlement 
of the bonds given the railroads in eastbound-lumber- 
rate-advance litigation that was begun three years ago, 
the advanced rate being enjoined three years ago yes- 
terday. There is a difference in interpretation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s ruling as to repara- 
tion and the shippers have refused to pay some claims 
demanded, and the railroads have brought suit against 
the bonding company. C. M. Crego, of Spokane, chair- 
man of the special committee having the matter in 
charge, explained the situation. A majority favored pay- 
ing up the balance due en the bond at once, and having 
the bond canceled, and a motion to that effect carried 
unanimously. The railway committee was authorized to 
go ahead and close the bond matter. There is a balance 
claimed by the railroads of over $10,000 covered by 
the bond, and the railroad committee will collect this 
from those shippers liable for it, make payment to the 
railroads and secure the release of the bond. 

H. M. Stephens, attorney for the association in the 
rate cases, stated that he believed the shippers had an 
even chance with the railroads if the matter was taken 
into the courts. It was a question of challenging the 
ruling of the commission, which he believed the shippers 
had the same right to do as the railroads, yet he would 
not urge further litigation and was pleased when it was 
decided to settle on the basis of the commission’s ruling 
as to reparation, and have the bond released. Adjourn- 
ment was then taken for lunch. 


Afternoon Session. 


The meeting reconvened at 2 o’clock and the reports 
of standing committees were called for by President Mc- 
Goldrick. Chairman T. J. Humbird, of the bureau of 
grades, said he had no report to make. The railroad 
committee had nothing to report other than the settle- 
ment of the bond question, which had been acted upon 
at the morning session. 

A communication was received from Leonard Bronson, 
manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, stating that this association was entitled 
to-a vice president and a member on the board of gov- 
ernors, who probably would be elected at the annual 
meeting. Mr. Bronson also gave the- number of dele- 
gates the association will be entitled to at the next 
annual meeting of the association, in Chicago next May. 

The matter of arbitration was brought up in a letter 
from Secretary F. D. Becker, of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association, Seattle, that was read by Secretary 
Cooper, but no action on the subject was taken. 


Arranging for Annual Meeting. 


A committee was appointed to have charge of 
the arrangements for the entertainment at the annual 
meeting of the association in February. Mr. Humbird 
suggested that as only one member was qualified for the 


chairmanship of the committee, meaning E. F. Cartier 
Van Dissel, he be appointed to that position. 

It was decided that the annual meeting be held 
Wednesday, February 8, 1911. 


Apple Industry Lumbermen’s Salvation. 


‘‘We are particularly interested in disposing of our 
low grade lumber,’’ said President MeGoldrick, ‘‘ and, 
thanks to Mr. Van Dissel and his Apple Show, the apple 
industry in the Inland Empire is rapidly solving the 
problem. It is using up our No. 3, particularly.’’ 

Douglas Mackay, of the Lamb-Davis Lumber Com- 
pany, Leavenworth, this state, said the apple box demand 
in that district had been very strong this year, and 
would be greater next year, owing to the increase in acre- 
age and yield of the apple industry. The apple raisers 
prefer pine boxes, though having tried some fir and 
spruce from the Coast. They are advertising their 
apples and want a good grade of boxes, but in time, 
he believed, they would take a box made of No. 4 stock. 

Mr. Humbird said that from what he had learned 
from a trip through the apple country in the vicinity 
of Wenatchee and at other points on the Great Northern 
he was of the opinion that in four years the apple yield 
there would be four times what it was this year. This 
would mean a great increase in the demand for boxes. 

Mr. Van Dissel stated that experts estimated that 
this year 50,000,000 feet of lumber was used in fruit 
boxes in the Inland Empire, mostly for apples, and 
that in five years there would be 100,000 acres in 
fruit in this territory, requiring 300,000,000 feet of 
lumber annually to make the boxes. 

A. W. Laird, of the Potlatch Lumber Company, Pot- 
latch, Ida., said his company had, this year, made some 
boxes and he believed the remarkable development of 
apple raising would in a few years make a great con- 
suming market at home for low grade pine lumber. 

Mr. Van Dissel said that in 1893 63,000,000 boxes 
of apples were raised in this country, but the crop 
decreased from year to year, owing to the drying out of 
eastern orchards, until last year, despite the increase in 
the industry in the West, there were but 20,000,000 
boxes raised. The population of the country had greatly 
increased and a market abroad had been found, so 
there was no danger of an over production of apples. 

The Chair stated that from reports received from 
members by the secretary it was evident that there had 
been a most drastic curtailment in the anticipated cut 
at the beginning of the season, yet the stock on hand 
is about the same as a year ago. It would have been 
much larger had it not been for the curtailment. 

A discussion of trade conditions followed in which 
it was brought out that the demand from the middle 
West is quiet, but locally is good, while there are many 
indications that middle western yards have light stocks, 
that will necessitate considerable buying early next 
year. Production has been greatly curtailed everywhere, 
to meet existing conditions. 


Those Present. 


T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Ida.; Humbird Lbr. Co. 
J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, Wash. ; McGoldrick Lbr. Co. 
C. M. Crego, Spokane, Wash.; Wm. Musser Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
B. L. Willis, Newport, Wash.; Fidelity Lbr. Co. 
A. J. Wilson, Newport, Wash.; Fidelity Lbr. Co. 
Cc. M. Heald, Spokane, Wash.: Springston Lbr. Co. 
B. H. Hornby, Dover, Ida.;: Dover Lbr. Co. 
W. W. Catlin, Sandpoint, Ida.; Humbird Lbr. Co. 
H. C. Culver, Sandpoint, Ida.; Sandpoint Lbr. & Pole Co. 
F. Herrick, Spokane, Wash.; Buckeye Lbr. Co. 
C. H. Huebner, North Yakima, Wash.; Cascade Lbr. Co. 
R. E. Slaughter, North Yakima, Wash.; Cascade Lbr. Co. 
Douglas Mackay, Leavenworth, Wash.; Lamb-Davis Lbr. Co. 
BE. M. Rogers, Coeur d’Alene, Ida. ; Blackwell Lbr. Co. 
F. A. Shultis, Bonners Ferry, Ida.; Bonners Ferry Lbr. Co. 
E. O. Hawkseth, Spirit Lake, Ida.; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 
Orin 8. Good, Spokane, Wash.; Warland Lbr. Co. 

b Lewis, Spokane, Wash. 
H. M. Strathern, Post Falls, Ida.; Post Falls Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
: Fancher, Spokane, Wash.; A. L. Flewelling. 

Pearce, Orrin, Wash.; Winslow Lbr. Co. 
. Laird, Potlatch, Ida.; Potlatch Lbr. Co. 
G. Keizer, Spirit Lake, Ida. 
F. Carter Van Dissel, Spokane, Wash.; Phoenix Lbr. Co. 
. Soare, Hope, Ida.; Hope Lbr. Mfg. Co. 

L. Beckwith, Spokane, Wash.; Idaho Pole Co. 
P. Reardon, Spokane, Wash.; McGoldrick Lbr. Co. 
R. Cushman, Spokane, Wash. ; Overland Lbr. Co, 
8. 
Ww. 
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Lewis, Deer Park, Wash.; Standard Lbr, Co. 
Cooper, secretary, Spokane, Wash. 
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ASSOCIATION INTELLIGENCE. 


COMING CONVENTIONS, 
November 12—Southwestern Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Centralia, Wash. 


November 14-16—Mississippi to Atlantic Inland Waterways 
Association, Pensacola, Fla. 


November 14-16—Association of Feed Control Officials, 
Raleigh hotel, Washington, D. C. 

November 15-17—Annual-meeting of the Texas Industrial 
Congress, Houston. 

November 16—Semiannual meeting of the Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, La. 

November 17.—Organization meeting of traffic representa- 
tives of lumber industry, Grunewald hotel, New Orleans, La. 


November 19—Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Portland, Ore. 

November 25-26—Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterways Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo. 

December 5-8—Annual meeting of the Western Forestry 
Conservation Association, Spokane, Wash. 


December 6-7—Lake States Forest Fire conference, St. 
Paul hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 


December 7-9—National Rivers & Harbors Congress, New 
Willard hotel, Washington, D. C. 


January 11-12, 1911—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 


January 17-20—Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 


January 18-20—yYellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Grunewald hotel, New Orleans, La. 


January 19-20—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rome hotel, Omaha, Neb. 


January 25-26—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Onondaga hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 


January 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


January 31-February 1—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Sinton hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


February 1-2—Tri-State Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Evanston, Ind. 

February 8—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Spokane, Wash. 


February 14-16—Illinois Lumber Dealers’ & Masons’ Sup- 
ply Association, Chicago. 


February 20-22—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Palace hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 


June 22-24—Pacific Logging Congress, Vancouver, B. C. 





CHANGE IN HEADQUARTERS OF THE INDIANA 
CONVENTION. 


Announcement is made by H. C. Scearce, secretary 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
of a change in headquarters for the convention, which 
will be held January 11 and 12. The convention will 
be held at the Claypool hotel. The association officials 
have decided that no exhibits will be held under the 
auspices of the organization. 





COMING ANNUAL WESTERN FORESTRY CON- 
SERVATION ASSOCIATION. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 5.—The annual meeting of the 
Western Forestry Conservation Association, the organi- 
zation which covers the five northwestern states, will be 
held in Spokane beginning December 5 and lasting three 
days. It is expected that at least fifty delegates from 
organizations in Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho 
and Montana will be present. Judge A. L. Flewelling, 
organizer and first president of the association, in all 
probability will be reélected president for the next year 
if he will accept the position. Special attention to all 
phases of practical conservation and forestry, including 
the use of government troops to patrol the federal re- 
serves during the summer months, will come up for dis- 
cussion and the meeting will have special significance as 
showing the position taken by the timbermen of the 
Northwest following the conservation meeting at St. 
Paul, Minn., in September. Most of the members of the 
organization are stated to be for state conservation and 
it is expected that federal control of reserves and federal 
resources will be one of the chief topics discussed. 





MASSACHUSETTS WHOLESALE ASSOCIATION IN 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association was held at 
Young’s hotel, Boston, Friday evening, November 4. 
The following officers were elected: 

President—Henry B. Fiske. 

Vice president—Frank W. Lawrence. 

Secretary and treasurer—HK. C. Hammond. 
istant secretary and treasurer—-Arthur M. Moore. 
ixecutive committee—William Bacon, chairman; Frank 
W. Lawrence, Edward J. Hammond, Frank B. Witherbee, 
William E. Litchfield, Wendell F. Brown, Morris A. Hall, 
i Blanchard, Francis E. Page, W. M. Weston, Irving G. 

A resolution was offered by W. R. Chester to extend 
to the Boston Chamber of Commerce, especially its traf- 
fie department, the thanks of the association for its work 
in connection with the demurrage on lumber and other 
matters pertaining to the trade in New England. Mr. 
Chester also submitted an interesting report of the work 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Trade, to which 
body he was delegate. Galen A. Parker, of Parker & 
Page Company, was elected delegate to the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Trade, to succeed F. W. Lawrence, 
whose term expired at this meeting. 

William Bacon reported for the executive committee 
that its principal work of the year had been in legisla- 
tive work, especially the stopping at the last moment of 
the enactment of the proposed law authorizing inter- 
eepting of lumber in transit to verify its count with 
whatever bill or manifest accompanied it. 

Other subjects were discussed, notably the present 






status of the survey laws of Massachusetts and their 
relation to the several associations outside of the state 
which promulgate inspection rules. A committee was 
appointed to ascertain what action should be taken to 
simplify or make consistent the several factors in the 
situation and report at the next meeting. This commit- 
tee is composed of William E. Litchfield, chairman; 
F. W. Lawrence, F: W. Page, W. M. Weston. 

A severe storm caused a smaller attendance than 
usual at the annual, but considerable business was trans- 
acted and outlined for future work. Adjournment was 
taken at 9 p. m. 





TRI-STATE DEALERS. 

A meeting of the board of directors of the Tri-State 
Lumber Dealers’ Association was held at Evansville, 
Ind., November 4. It was decided to hold the next 
annual meeting of the organization in that city February 
1-2. An effort will be made to make this one of the 
banner meetings of the organization. 





COLUMBIA RIVER LOGGERS IN MONTHLY 
MEETING. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 5.—The Columbia River Log- 
gers’ Association held its regular monthly meeting this 
afternoon in its rooms in the Chamber of Commerce 
building. H. C. Clair presided. 

It was stated that the amount of logs in the water 
appears to be such that there will be no danger of a 
shortage during the winter and very few of the camps 
will continue in operation all winter. About 20,000,000 
feet of logs are expected to be released by freshets 
now due in the Cowlitz and Lewis rivers, and this 
will add considerably to the logs available. Several 
camp operators have expressed their intention of clos- 
ing their camps as early as December 1 for the annual 
holiday shutdown and others will close the middle of 
December. 

The question of organizing a log pickup association 
among the loggers and millmen was taken up again 
and Chairman Clair appointed J. A. Byerly, Waldo A. 
Avery and 8. F. Owen a committee to confer with a 
committee appointed by the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. A conference 
will be held in the near future with a view of taking 
definite action. One of the members present stated 
he thought it time that something be done to stop 
pirating along the rivers, which has become a nuisance, 
especially during the freshets when logs are apt to go 
adrift. ‘‘I know of one fellow down the river,’’ said 
this speaker, ‘‘who operates a small saw mill on a 
scow and, when he sees a good log adrift, he slips out 
and cuts it up into lumber right then and there. Of 
course it is difficult to catch such a shrewd fellow 
with the goods in his possession, but I believe vigi- 
lance on the part of a pickup association would eventu- 


’ 


ally put a stop to such practices. ’’ 





CLEVELAND’S NEW LUMBER CLUB IN FIRST 
MEETING. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 8.—The first meeting of the 
newly organized Lumber Club of Cleveland was held 
at the Hotel Euclid, Tuesday evening. A banquet was 
served, after which the first business of the new organi- 
zation was transacted. George S. Gynn, temporary chair- 
man, stated that committees on bylaws, consisting of W. 
W. Rathbun, F. T. Peitch and George W. Meyers; on 
entertainment, consisting of F. T. Peitch, W. W. Rath- 
bun and Art. Zengerle, have been appointed by the 
temporary committee. The bylaws committee presented 
its draft of the laws and constitution which, after a 
general discussion, was adopted. The membership of 
the club is confined to those interested in the timber 
products business in its various branches throughout 
Cuyahoga county. The nominating committee presented 
the names of the following officers, who were unanimously 
elected: 

President—F. T. Peitch. 

Vice president—George S. Gynn. 

Secretary—W. W. Rathbun. 

Treasurer—George T. Barner. 

A vote of thanks was tendered the temporary officers 
for the able manner in which they arranged the or- 
ganization, and C. N. Wagner, florist, for floral decora- 
tions presented to the new club. During the evening 
election returns were received regularly from various 
parts of the country, some of which had to do with 
the political aspirations of those around the table. 

After the regular business, E. H. Mauk, of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, and F. J. Davenport, of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company, representing Toledo and Detroit, 
respectively, as visitors spoke encouragingly to the club. 
Speeches were also made by C. A. Krauss, C. H. Foote 
and others. ‘ 

The club will hold regular monthly entertainments 
and meetings throughout the winter and suitable sum- 
mer outings during warm weather. The charter mem- 
bership consists of the following: 


George T. Barner. D. W. Miller. A. M. Allyn. 

H. P. Blake. J. V. O'Prien. H. M. Baker. 

J. E. Diamond. F. T. Peitch. George N. Comfort. 
George S. Gynn. C. H. Prescott, jr. E. L. Fisher. 

J. J. Harwood. 8S. E. Putnam. C. H. Foote. 

M. C. Hammel. W. W. Rathbun. Cc. Q. Gill. 

E. R. Hilton. M. B. Russell. Paul Gill. 

W. P. Hilton. Harry Sherman. John H. Jenks. 
J. D. Hitchcock. D. E. White. Robert H. Jenks. 
Clem V. Jacobs. J. A. Zangerle. C. A. Krauss. 

R. C. Klumph. F. P. Potter. A. B. Lambert. 
George W. Meyers. F. K. Ray. D. W. Mills, 
Clyde Miller. E. B. Teare. 


CALL FOR A CONSERVATIONISTS’ CONFERENCE. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 5.—E. T. Allen, forester for the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, with 
headquarters in this city, is sending out, on behalf of 
President A. L. Flewelling, a call for the semiannual 
meeting of the association, to be held in Spokane, Wash., 
December 5 and 6. It follows: 


The experience of 1910 and consequent wide interest in 
the forest fire question, together with an approaching legis- 
lative season, indicate that the semiannual meeting of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, to be held in 
Spokane December 5 and 6, will be of unusual importance 
to timber owners and others interested in the forest fire 
problem. 

Not only will they profit from discussion of the lessons 
in actual fire work taught by the season just past, but it 
is also a time for planning the fullest use of an_ unusual 
uvpportunity to make further headway with public, legis- 
lators and timber owners. One of the most important fea- 
tures of the meeting, however, will be the conference be- 
tween representatives of railroads, government, states and 
private fire preventive agencies for the purpose of devising 
some more definite plan of coéperation hereafter. 

Following is a general outline of the topics to be dis- 
eussed. In order to insure discussion there will be no set 
papers except the few necessary annual reports of of- 
ficers, but those attending are requested to have in mind 
any useful information or suggestions bearing on these 
topics. 

REGULAR BUSINESS. 

President's report. 

Forester’s report. 

Reports by fire associations on 1910 experiences and the 
lessons taught. 

Similar reports by state and government forest officials. 

FIRE PREVENTIVES. 

Brush disposal, slash burning, piling etc. 

Operation hazard, spark arresting devices, oil burning etc. 

Railroad fires, safeguarding engines, oil burning, clearing 
rights of way, coéperative agreements etc. F 

Steps to be taken to induce reluctant loggers and railroads 
to adopt better.methods. 

PATROL ORGANIZATION. 

Patrol methods. 

Trail building, telephone lines, supply depots etc. : 

Associate vs. independent patrol. Codperative associations. 

Getting new members into associations. 

Organizing unorganized territory. 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COOPERATION. 

Closer relations between government, state, railroads and 
associations. 

How to bring about. 

Advisable machinery for immediate action. 

REFORESTATION. 
Possibilities, obstacles and technical management. 
TAXATION. 

Steps, if any, to bring about reform. 

Necessity of adherence to uniform policy in treating this 
subject. 


LEGISLATION. 
New laws proposed or desirable. 
Steps to secure their passage. 





NEW MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY. 

SPOKANE, WASsH., Nov. 5.—The Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association is issuing a new directory of mem 
bership which will show a membership of 868 yards No 
vember 1. The last issue of the directory August 1 gave 
a membership of 823. It is expected that the plans fo: 
1,000 by next February at the time of the annual meeting 
at San Francisco will be fully realized. A. L. Porter, 
secretary of this association, will leave for the East in 
a few days. He will be in Chicago on business and will 
eat Thanksgiving turkey at his old home in Muscatine, 
Towa. Mrs. Porter left for the East last week and will be 
joined by Mr. Porter at Muscatine. 





STRENUOUS CAMPAIGN TO BE WAGED. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 8.—The annual election of 
officers by the Business Men’s Club will be held De 
cember 17. This was decided at a meeting at tle 
Hotel Gayoso, November 5. At the next meeting nom! 
nating committees will be named and two tickets will 
be put in the field. After the personnels of the two 
tickets are made known a heated campaign will be 
conducted until election. These campaigns always 
have been conducted strenuously and it is expecte: 
that the current year will prove no exception. 

W. R. Barksdale, chairman of the boosters’ comm! 
tee which went to Louisville, Ky., to secure the annul 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association fo! 
1911, reported what had been done. He told of the 
very strong efforts that were made by St. Louis an 
Chicago lumbermen to secure this convention. lle 
gave due credit to the lumbermen of Memphis for the 
work they did and also to the other business organi‘! 
tions of Memphis, including the bureau of publicit) 
and development of the Business Men’s Club, whic!) 
saw an opportunity to advertise Memphis, and whic!) 
fully improved its opportunity. 

W. B. Morgan, vice chairman of the river and r 
committee, gave a report covering the recent figl! 
against the advance of 10 cents a hundred pounds 0 
shipments of lumber from Memphis and Mississip| 
river points to Pacific Coast terminals. He express! 
the view that, as the commission already had held uj 
the advance, his committee did not believe it woul! 
ever really go into effect. Other local lumbermen an‘ 
James S. Davant, commissioner of the freight bureau. 
hold the same view. ; 

James E. Stark, representative of the Lumbermen = 
Club on the executive committee of the bureau ©! 
publicity and development, gave a brief review of the 
work that had been undertaken in the matter of ail: 
vertising Memphis. He told of all the money that 
had been‘spent and the channels through which th 
expenditures had been made. He spoke with particu: 
lar reference to the efforts that had been put forth t 
attract lumber and other woodworking enterprises ‘? 
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Memphis by setting forth the advantages offered by 
this city. ‘ 

It was announced at this meeting that delegates 
would be appointed soon to the annual meeting of the 
Lakes to the Gulf Deep Waterway Association at St. 
Louis, Mo., and the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress at Washington, D. C. The club always has taken 
an interest in the work done under the auspices of 
these two organizations with particular reference to 
the steps leading to the deepening of the channel of 
the Mississippi. 

F. G. Smith, secretary of the Mossman Lumber Com- 
pany, was elected to active membership. 





MONTHLY MEETING OF THE CINCINNATI 
LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 8.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati was held here 
last night, preceded by a banquet at which were assem- 
bled over sixty representatives of local lumber concerns. 

Secretary J. A. Bolser read the minutes of the October 
meeting, which were approved, and presented the resigna- 
tions of the E. E. Beck Lumber Company and the Stand- 
ard Millwork Company, which were accepted. 

At the October meeting a committee was appointed to 
consider the advisability of establishing a car weighing 
bureau in connection with the club and to devise ways 
and means for its operation, the committee to report at 
the November meeting. The committee reported that it 
had gone carefully into the matter and concluded that the 
establishment of a weighing bureau at this time was 
inadvisable and recommended that the matter be dropped. 
The report was accepted. 

The secretary read a circular letter from the secretary 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress outlining 
its work, and a special letter of invitation from Secretary 
J. F. Ellison, extending an invitation to the club to send 
delegates to the forthcoming meeting of the congress 
at Washington, D. C. 

The gist of Secretary Ellison’s letter was as follows: 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress is doing a 
great work for the benefit of the meritorious waterways of 
the country without regard to any special section or project, 
and up to this time the chief beneficiary of the work of 
this national organization bas been in advancing to its pres- 
ent position the improvement of the Ohio river, in which 
we all have such a direct interest. We believe that the 
convention to be held in December at the same time that 
the sixty-first Congress assembles for its last session is in 
view of the political situation the most important of the 
entire series of meetings. Without any desire or intention 
of discussing the political situation, I am sure you will agree 
with me that the sixty-second Congress will have more new 
members than any for the last twenty-two years, and if we 
can induce the sixty-first Congress to carry out its declara- 
tion and pass a river and harbor bill at the coming session 
it will establish a precedent for annual bills which can not 
fail to have a great moral effect on the new Congress which 
is to be elected within the present month, and which will 
assemble in December, 1911. In view of the foregoing, and 
the known interest of yourself in particular and the mem- 
bers of the club in general, we cordially invite and urge that 
you appoint a strong delegation to represent the lumbermen’s 
interest at the convention. 

Upon motion of W. A. Bennett the president appointed 
ihe entire membership of the club as a committee to 
attend the meeting of the Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
S. G. Boyd to be chairman of the delegation, and by 
resolution the invitation from Secretary Ellison was unan- 
imously accepted. 

In response to a letter from the Lakes to the Gulf Deep 
Waterway Association, inviting the club to send dele- 
gates to its convention to be held in St. Louis, Mo., 
November 25, the secretary was instructed to address 
\. K. Kavanaugh, president of the Lakes to the Gulf 
leep Waterway Association, expressing regret that the 

ivitation had been received too late for action by the 

ub, but that the project of the association had its en- 
tire approval. 

Upon motion the club indorsed the purport of a letter 
from Norman Walker, of the New Orleans World’s Pan- 
«ma Exposition Company, relative to the holding of an 

xposition in 1915 in that city. 

lhe committee on organization under the charter, not 

ing ready to report, was granted further time. 

Secretary Bolser urged that all members vote at the 

ction held on Tuesday on the question of giving the 
local park board power to issue $1,000,000 in bonds to 

‘ used for playgrounds and parks, following which the 

veting adjourned. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LOUISVILLE HARD- 
WOOD CLUB. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 8.—The annual meeting of the 
\isville Hardwood Club at the Seelbach hotel resuited 
the choice of the following officers to serve for the 
suing year: 

’resident—T. M. Brown, W. P. Brown & Sons. 

Vice president—S. E. Booker, E. B. Norman & Co. 


rreasurer—C. M. Sears, Edward L. Davis Lumber Com- 
pany, 





There was no election for secretary, this being an 
)pointive office. President Brown has announced that 
will appoint his standing committees in a short time 
wd that careful consideration will be given to this part 
the organization, which experience has shown is im- 

portant. 

The new head of the Hardwood Club has been prom- 
‘nent in the organization since the beginning two years 
igo, his concern being one of the charter members. He 

as chairman of the entertainment committee wiich 
received the delegates of the National Hardwood Lum- 
her Association last June, and is a director of that 
organization. 

During a discussion of general conditions it was agreed 
that the organization of an intelligent traffic bureau, 
Which is now being done by the Louisville Commercial 
Club, could be made to be of great assistance to the 
lumber interests. 

The consensus of opinion regarding business was that 


a marked stimulation of trade should be expected fol- 

lowing the election, and that after the first of the year 

the demand should be well above the normal. 
Attendance. 

A. E. Norman, Norman Lumber Company. 

E. B. Norman, E. B. Norman & Co. 

S. E. Booker, E. B. Norman & Co. 

Edward L. Davis, Edward L. Davis Lumber Company. 

Claude M. Sears, Edward L. Davis Lumber Company. 

J. E. Davis, Edward L. Davis Lumber Company. 

T. M. Brown, W. P. Brown & Sons. 

J. G. Brown, W. P. Brown & Sons. 

R. F. Smith, Ohio River Sawmill Company. 

Edward L. Shippen, Louisville Point Lumber Company. 

Harry Kline, Louisville Veneer Mills. 

Everett Haynes, Mengel Box Company. 

V. V. Shepardson, Kentucky Hardwood Flooring Company. 





OPPOSED TO CHANGE IN GEORGIA PINE 
© GRADING RULES. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 7.—The Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange is not disposed toward further amending of 
the Georgia pine grading rules. It approved the rules 
agreed upon at the conference in Washington, D. C., last 
June, which was attended by representatives of the 
various interests affected, but wants the rules then 
adopted regarded as a finality. Consequently, when an 
amendment framed by the Savannah Board of Trade 
to what is known as paragraph 6 was laid before the 
managing committee of the exchange at its monthly 
meeting this afternoon, the committee promptly turned 
it down. The proposed amendment reads as follows: 

‘*Knots otherwise sound, but containing twig holes 
not more than %¢ inch in diameter not to be considered 
defects.’’ 

The committee felt that it had gone far enough in 
meeting the wishes of millmen in regard to grades. It 
indorsed the plea of New Orleans to be backed as the 
place for the Panama exposition in 1915. A _ similar 
request from San Francisco, received at the last quar- 
terly meeting of the exchange, was laid on the table 
without action. The Baltimore lumbermen feel that 
San Francisco is too far away, and would be visited by 
comparatively few people from the East. 

Granger & Lewis and the Rhode Island Sash & Door 
Works resigned membership in the exchange. It is the 
reputed intention of the Rhode Island Sash & Door 
Works to close the Baltimore branch at the beginning 
of the year. James C. Rowe & Co. were elected to mem- 
bership to succeed the Lewis Rowe Lumber Company. 





AN ASSOCIATION MERGER. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8.—A merger of organizations 
representing the plow, wagon, implement, harvester and 
binder manufacturers of America was effected here this 
week. The new organization, to be known officially 
as the National Implement & Vehicle Association of the 
United States of America, represents a combined capital 
of $700,000,000, and a combined annual output of 
$900,000,000. : 

The organizations taken in are the National Plow 
Association, National Wagon Manufacturing Association, 
National Vehicle Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Cost Educational Association of America. The mem- 
bers employ 300,000 men. Edwin D. Metcalf, of Auburn, 
N. Y., former chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Agricultural Implement & 
Vehicle Manufacturers, was elected president and W. 
J. Evans, *Chicago, Ill., former secretary of the old 
association, was elected secretary. Mr. Evans was made 
general manager of the new organization, an office 
created especially for him. He will rank with the pres- 
ident, and will be the executive head of the new 
organization. 

Frank C. Johnson, of Springfield, Ohio, was made 
chairman of the new executive committee, of which the 
following are members: C. S. Brantingham, Rockford, 
Iil.; William Butterworth, Moline, Ill., and L. D. Col- 
lins, Batavia, N. Y., all elected for two years. Vice 
presidents were elected as follows: W. A. Taylor, La 
Porte, Ind.; William Louden, Fairfield, Ia.; 8S. M. 
Nones, Louisville, Ky.; E. P. Curtis, Worcester, Mass.; 
B. T. Skinner, Battle Creek, Mich.; A. T. Stevens, St. 


Louis; Richard Graves, Dayton, Ohio; R. 8S. Buch, 
Elizabethtown, Pa.; J. 8. Baker, Evansville, Wis.; Fred 
H. Bateman, Grenloch, N. J.; Judson Buchanan, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and G. B. Demster, Beatrice, Neb. The 
new organization will meet next year at Chicago. 

The most important resolutions passed by the meet- 
ing were: Approval of building and establishing the 
merchant marine; approval of the work and codperation 
of the Dealers’ Federation, and their work in reducing 
trade evils; approval of the establishment, in accordance 
with an act of Congress, of manufacturing corporations 
doing interstate commerce business; opposition to the 
establishment of any retail house by factories and 
jobbers; appointment of delegates to attend the seventh 
annual convention of National Rivers & Harbors Uon- 
gress; approval of work of Cost Educational Association 
and the disapproval of any kind of convict labor, 
especially in the lines of agricultural implement 
construction. 





NEW YORK CLUB’S ACCOMMODATIONS. 

New York, Nov. 9.—The Lumbermen’s Club of New 
York last evening opened its rooms to receive the election 
returns over special wire. The occasion was most enjoy- 
able and members and guests were well pleased with the 
outcome. 

The recent appointment of a receiver for the Hoffman 
House Company in no way affects this club. The arrange- 
ment for service in the club rooms and in the club dining 
rooms will be maintained at the usual high standard. 
Resident members are requested to visit the club as fre- 
quently as possible. Nonresident members when in the 
city will find it to their advantage to make the club their 
headquarters. The card room is open to members and 
their guests every afternoon and evening; lovers of bridge 
will find the appointments and service in this room all 
that can be desired. Members may reserve the ‘‘ white’’ 
dining room for a nominal charge any evening from 
7 p. m. until midnight for their exclusive use, for dinner 
parties, musicales, receptions etc., upon application to the 
house committee. i 


CALIFORNIA RETAIL LUMBERMEN AT DINNER. 


The accompanying photograph shows the banquet table 
at a most enjoyable dinner given by the lumbermen of 
Fresno to the members of the San Joaquin Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Club and their invited guests on Thursday, 
October 27, at the Hughes hotel, Fresno, Cal. 

The executive session of the club was called to order 
at 2 o’clock p. m. at the Hughes hotel, and during the 
time the meeting was in session the visiting ladies and 
their guests were entertained in the parlors of the hotel 
by the Fresno ladies. Shortly following the adjournment 
of the meeting, at 5 o’clock p. m., a sumptuous repast 
was served in the large and commodious banquet room, 
the tables being arranged in a hollow square, with covers 
laid for seventy-five, and judging by the happy and con- 
tented looks of the guests it was thoroughly enjoyed. 

J. G. Martin, president of the club, acted as toast- 
master, and extended the hospitality of the club to the 
visiting guests. J. Q. Anderson, secretary of the Pierce 
Lumber Company, was then introduced and made a most 
interesting and humorous speech, particularly compliment- 
ing the ladies who graced the banquet table. He was 
followed by H. F. Brey, of Porterville; F. D. Prescott 
and 8. L. Platt, of Fresno, who acquitted themselves with 
rare tact and ability, relating many amusing incidents 
of the lumber trade. 

After the speakers had concluded the entire party 
enjoyed a pleasing play at the Barton opera house, where 
eighty seats had been reserved, and wherein Virginia 
Harned, the notedactress, was the star. 

It was the consensus of opinion of the guests that the 
Fresno lumbermen certainly lived up to their famed 
reputation as good entertainers. 

The San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club was organ- 
ized in 1896 and is composed of all the retail lumber 
dealers of that fertile and prosperous portion of Cali- 
fornia known as the San Joaquin valley, which extends 
from Stockton on the north to Bakersfield on the south, 
150 miles, and from the Sierra Nevada mountains on the 
east to the Coast range on the west. 








' 





BANQUET TENDERED BY SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY LUMBERMEN’S CLUB, FRESNO, CAL., OCTOBER 27, 
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IN GEORGIA. 


‘<Glorious Old Georgia’’ is the title to a most inter- 
esting article in a recent magazine. It ought to be 
‘*Glorious Old 
Georgians.’’ For 
the wonderful re- 
sources of the 
state have been 
known: for more 
than a_ century, 
waiting only for 
Georgians to wak- 
en to their possi- 
bilities. But the 
state has given of 
its wealth so eas- 
ily, the cotton 
grew so abun- 
dantly, corn made 
it third in the 
Union for that 
grain. Gold, cop- 
per, marble and 
many other muin- 
erals lay near the 
surface too easily 
reached for man 
to delve after 
them; timber 
comprising 70 per- 
cent of the area 
of the state, 
power in its 
streams, all there 
for hundreds of 
years, giving 
wealth to the 
people so easily 
that only in re- 
cent years have 
Georgians and the 
| rest of the coun- 
try come to know 
what really lies 
at the feet of any 
man with a little 
energy to work it 
out. The Georgia 
peach is famous 
in every mar- 
®! ket and other 
J fruits with 

all the ‘vegeta- 
| bles are in the 
market almost 
GIANT POPLAR NEAR ELLIJAY, Ga. Very month in 

the year. 

Georgians are alive to these resourees. Towns and 
cities have their commercial bodies developing civic 
pride, making beautiful cities, building good roads 
and telling the world about them. Agricultural 
schools, eleven of them, are teaching young men and 
women how to sueceed on the farm. Conservation con- 
gresses are studying how to save and develop the most. 
A great people, great from the earliest days, are earn- 
estly building a greater empire on the ‘‘Empire of the 
South.’’ In every town and district new school build- 
ings are seen. The free school has come to stay. A 
great lumberman, Capt. H. H. Tift, of Tifton, has 
endowed and still continues to give to a school for 
young ladies many thousands of dollars to maintain it. 
The Bessie Tift College for young ladies at Forsythe, 
founded by Captain Tift in honor of his wife, is one 
of the many excellent institutions of the state. Like 
most of the South, Georgia is just beginning to find 
herself. The advancement of the South in the last 
ten years has been marvelous. Qne wonders why it 
comes so late, with advantages so apparent. The oldest 
part of the new world is again coming into its own. 
Life has been too easy, perhaps. The sun and rain 
were too kind, the soil too fertile, timber too plentiful. 
When gold was discovered in California, Georgia was 
the first state in the Union in gold production. Marble 
is an outcropping of the beautiful mountains and in 
recent years is being placed into some of the most 
magnificent buildings in the country. Great Georgians 
are making ‘‘Glorious Old Georgia’’ bloom and prosper 
as it never has dreamed it would again. 


Atlanta. 


Out of the ashes of nearly fifty years ago has risen 
a young Chicago. Atlanta has no more the typical 
look of an old southern city but that of a young giant 
in trade and progress. Her buildings loom up ten to 
eighteen stories, costing millions of dollars, and the hum 
of trade and busy people fill the streets night and day. 
It is a metropolitan city, the natural gateway to all 
the Southeast. Manufacturing has become very prom- 
inent. The smoke of the factory belches up from a 
thousand chimneys. It typifies well the new South—is 
a prophecy of what it will be. 








An Enterprising Wagon Manufacturing Company. 


Among the manufacturing interests of Atlanta not 
a small one by any means is the factory of the White 
Hickory Wagon Manufacturing Company at. East 
Point, a suburb of Atlanta, with offices in Atlanta, 


This factory covers about ten acres of ground. It 
makes a specialty of farm wagons, turpentine wagons, 
lumber trucks and wagons of all kinds, city drays, 
dumpearts, pushearts and goatcarts. Its motto is 
‘*Built on Honor.’’ White hickory is the wood most 
used. This company is one of the oldest manufactur- 
ing companies in the South. It ships its wagons and 
earts to all parts of the South. It turns out 15,000 
wagons of different kinds yearly. Its location is ideal, 
being on the Central of Georgia railroad, and near 
many other roads, and, near the center of the state, its 
shipping facilities are almost perfect. H. B. Ferguson 
is the traveling representative of the company in 
Georgia and Florida, as well known as any representa- 
tive in the South and as favorably so. B. M. Blount 
is president of the company and J. C. Keene is secre- 
tary. Mr. Keene is manager of the plant, much of its 
success being due to his efforts, for that it is a sue- 
cessful institution there is no doubt. 


A Progressive Shoe Company. 


‘*Can the South make its own shoes?’’ That ques- 
tion was asked and answered by the J. K. Orr Shoe 
Company several years ago when J. K. Orr, the present 
head of that big institution, began the making of shoes 
in Atlanta. Then it was thought doubtful, now it is 
no longer a question; it is being done by the Orr com- 
pany at the rate of a pair a minute, day and night. 
When Mr. Orr began this experiment it was a daring 
thing to do. ‘‘Surely,’’ said the doubting Thomases, 
‘“shoes can not be made down here to compete with 
the great factories in the North.’’ But Mr. Orr said 
‘*Yes,’’ and has done it. Making shoes, says Mr. Orr, 
will do for the South in the next ten years what cotton 
has done in the last twenty-five years. The J. K. Orr 
Shoe Company has an old and honorable history. In 
1837, Joseph Kyle, an uncle of Mr. Orr, began a dry 
goods business in Columbus. The Civil war, yellow 
fever, deaths of prominent officers of the firm, did not 
suffice to kill this business that Mr. Kyle started. In 
1884 J. K. Orr came to Georgia from New York and 
entered the store of his uncle, Joseph Kyle. He rose 
to a partnership in the firm. In 1887 he formed a com- 
pany and bought out the shoe department of the old 
firm and thus began the J. K. Orr Shoe Company. 
Mr. Orr instituted several then very radical plans in 
the new business. He organized a profit sharing sys- 
tem for all his employees. More strange, he started 
the cash system, which even yet is thought by many to 
be death to successful business in the South. Soon the 
new shoe house was doing a million dollars’ worth of 
business a year. It grew so rapidly that Mr. Orr 
decided Atlanta was the proper place for his future 
work, and that move was made. It is said now that 
Mr. Orr has earried the flag of Atlanta farther than 
any other southern industrial enterprise. Mr. Orr is a 
believer in printer’s ink. He advertises largely, spend- 
ing one-fourth of his income for the last ten years to 
sell his shoes and to help the retailer sell them. In 
1896 Mr. Orr built a large factory, calling it the Red 
Seal Shoe Factory. The ‘‘Red Seal’’ brand of shoe 
is now best known in Georgia and sold there mostly 
and in adjoining states, next in near states ete., even 
into foreign countries. The mail order department of 
the company, in charge of J. K. Orr, jr., averages 
$1,000 daily the year round in sales of the ‘‘ Red Seal’’ 
shoes. 

In June, 1909, Mr. Orr, with his usual foresight and 
daring, called a convention of salesmen, officers and— 
strangest of all—his customers, and they came from a 
thousand miles away. It was called the Red Seal Shoe 
Convention. The governor, mayor, other officials and 
great men of the South met in a two days’ convention 
and listened to speeches on salesmanship, advertising, 
other business factors in trade, that made it one of 
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the most unique and beneficial of meetings, not only for 
the J. K. Orr Shoe Company, but for Atlanta, that 
city of conventions. It settled forevermore the ques- 
tion ‘‘Can the South make its own shoes?’’ The J. K. 
Orr Shoe Company said ‘‘Yes,’’ and it proves it by 
its ‘‘Red Seal’’ brand, now going into every market of 
the country and many of the world. Mr. Orr is prom- 
inent in the affairs of Atlanta. He has been president 
of the Chamber or Commerce of Atlanta, now is head 
of the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association, and 
was elected recently president of the National Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Agsociation of the United States. 


Some Lumber Companies. 


Captain Tift, mentioned in connection with his lum- 
ber business and his work in founding the Bessie Tift 
college for young ladies, is interested also in the 
Willingham-Tift Lumber Company, Atlanta. The com- 
pany has a very large yard and planing mill and ranks 
among the first lumber companies of the state. 

The Adler-May Company is a wholesale and manu- 
facturing concern located in the Adler building. 
Armand May is president of the company, the yard 
and docks of which are at Robinson, Ala. Branch 
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offices are in Mobile and other lumber centers. The 
company deals largely in hardwoods and is a very 
enterprising concern. Atlanta is a lumber center, 
mostly in a wholesale way. Of interest to lumber 
manufacturers is the plant of the Southern Saw Works, 
doing a large business in the South. Its saws rank 
among the best made anywhere. 


In Beautiful Savannah. 


If the traveler desires to see the old and new South 
at a glance he must go down to Savannah. There is 
the semi-tropical beauty of antebellum days mingling 
with the energy and work of present day enterprise. 


Drives and boulevards as beautiful as eye ever rested: 


upon, old colonial homes and grounds whose quict 
elegance speaks of a taste developed by two centuries 
of wealth and gentle blood, mingle with skyscrapers 
and bank palaces that possess the highest art and 
harmony in their construction. The man whose sense 
of things sees only great business enterprises, and the 
one who enjoys only natural beauty where man’s work 
seeks only to assist nature to be more harmonious, not 
destroy with cruder works of art—both may enjoy 
Savannah. Its shipping industry is second to none in 
the South. Lumber, cotton and turpentine and rosin ar‘ 
its principal exports. Its naval stores are the largest in 
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the-world. Hundreds of thousands 
of barrels of rosin and turpentine 
line the wharves. 

Savannah also is a lumber center, 
mostly for coastwise and export 
trade. Among the largest of such 
companies are the Southern Pine 
Company of Georgia, Granger & 
Lewis, Hilton & Dodge Lumber 
Company and the Consolidated 
Lumber Company. These have 
many mills out through the state, 
while a large number of northern 
concerns have offices in the city. 
W. B. Stillwell, president of the 
Southern Pine Company of Geor- 
gia, is a leader among his fellow 
lumbermen. He takes great inter- 
est in association work and is a 
factor of much importance in help- 
ing to raise the standard of mills 
throughout Georgia. ae — 
well and Captain Tift are the 

ARMAND MAY. kind of “a who not only 
help themselves but use their ability and experience 
to help younger men and smaller mills improve their 
conditions. 

In the Mountains. 


Let the traveler take the Southern railway running 
from Atlanta to Knoxville, and if he will forget the 
bumps and curves of the road with the thrills and 
quakes of heart he will have he will pass through a 
district that will please and instruct. As the train 
climbs up the mountain grades turning here and there 
he passes beyond the cotton line into a great peach 
distriet, and into the marble quarries of Georgia. A 
little beyond lie reaches the timber land, hardwoods 
and white pine. One of the most beautiful little towns 
anywhere is on this road, Ellijay. Ellijay nestles in a 
little valley among the mountains at about 1,500 feet 
elevation. ‘‘Ellijay’’ is an Indian name, meaning 
‘‘The Resting Place.’? When northern Georgia was an 
Indian reservation the Cherokee tribe of Indians 
owned this territory, and made their home in this val- 
ley, calling it their ‘‘resting place’’ or ‘‘Ellijay.’’ 
The valley is a long, narrow strip of land, very fertile. 
The mountains temper its cold and the elevation 
lessens the heat of the sun in summer so that Ellijay 
would be difficult to excel in its natural advantages. 
The wonder is that no one has yet found the place and 
made it noted as a resort for pleasure and health. 


A Live Lumber Company. 


But the Shippen Bros. Lumber Company has found its 
value as a lumber center. A few months ago the com- 
pany ’s mill burned and it is now erecting a larger one on 
the site of the old. These men came in there a few years 
ago and bought from time to time a large area of the tim- 
ber lands. Their holdings now include over a hundred thou- 


sand aeres of as fine hardwoods, poplar and pine as grow 
anywhere on earth, The tract is undeveloped and vir- 
gin. The owners go slow and plan thoroughly. Little 


is heard of them now, for they are only planning. 
They look far ahead, having learned by their expe- 
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ricnce in Pennsylvania, where they began their lum- 
I business, that timber never decreases, but grows 
constantly into more and more money. So, profiting 
by that experience, they are not in a hurry now to 
gither their money out of their investments, knowing 
ti can when they will, and how they will; so they 
fect comfortable and independent. They can afford 
to wait. 

The brothers, Will and Frank, are live wires. They 
taxe an interest in anything that is for the good of 
their state and lumbermen. W. H. Shippen is an active 
member of the conservation association of Georgia. 
llis ideas are advanced; he believes that lumbermen 
have a great duty to perform in such work, and one 
that not only benefits other industries but is of great 
value to the lumbermen’s future. At the recent con- 
servation convention held by Georgia in Atlanta he 
took a very active interest, being chairman of the reso- 
lutions committee and other important committees, so 
that he was able to place many of his ideas into the 
future work of this congress. Mr. Shippen says: 
‘“Conservation is coming and should come along all 
lines, and lumbermen must get into the work and help 
as only lumbermen ean, with conservation as it will 
be applied to the timber lands. No other men know 
how to apply it to timber, and holders of timber must 
See that it is done intelligently.’’ 

The brothers have a large farm on which they raise 
corn and other products. They make this a paying 
investment. They are interested in chicken raising 
and have a ranch on which they keep only the finest 
breeds, They buy eggs that cost them $5 each, and 














chickens at $25 or more each. Turkeys and ducks of 
rare breeds have been put on the ranch. Just now 
they are experimenting with squabs, and have several 
hundred pigeons, bought at home and abroad at great 
expense. 

The homes of the Shippen brothers are located up on 
the mountain top overlooking Ellijay and the valley, 
where the air always is invigorating. These homes 
are furnished elegantly, having their own water system 
from the purest mountain springs. They are lighted 
by electricity from the waterpower owned by the 
brothers. A small creek runs along their mill site, 
from which they have developed a large horsepower 
that runs the mill and lights the homes and grounds. 
One sees with what foresight these men can apply all 
the advantages that nature affords them. More than 
all these, however, and best of all, is the beautiful 
home life of the two families, where are elegance, beauti- 
ful and well mannered children, being trained by 
mothers of refinement and womanly taste and highest 
homelike qualities coupled with education. After all 
it’s the home life that speaks of the highest success in 








ON A WHARF AT SAVANNAH, GA. 


life. If this is true, Will and Frank Shippen, their 
wives and children are examples of the greatest suc- 
cess in life. 





IN ARKANSAS LUMBER CENTERS. 


Pine Bluff, Ark., is rejoicing over the coming of the 
Memphis, Dallas & Gulf railroad extension to that city. 
The people of Pine Bluff believe the new railroad will 
be worth many times more to their home town than the 
$100,000 bonus that the city gave to bring it to them. 
Dr. Caldwell, secretary of the Pine Bluff Board of Trade, 
probably is more jubilant than anyone else for the reason 
that he has figured out just how much the new railroad 
is going to improve Pine Bluff. The road will traverse 
a large section of cutover lands which, by means of the 
railroad, now can be colonized. One Chicago coloniza- 
tion company already has bought a 30,000-acre tract and 
indications are favorable that another equally large tract 
will be sold for the same purpose. 

The people of Pine Bluff were badly scared when the 
trunk lines gave notice that they would discontinue 
paying divisions to their tapline connections. As soon 
as the mandate went forth the Memphis, Dallas & Gulf 
railroad, which is owned by the Nashville, Graysonia 
Lumber Company, served notice on Pine Bluff that it 
would not be able to extend its lines to that city if the 
rate cancelations were allowed to become effective. Dr. 
Caldwell was one of the most persistent protestants who 
appeared before the state railroad commission of Arkan- 









sas when this matter came up. Now that prospects for 
a continuance of the freight divisions are favorable, the 
surveyors are at work extending the line to Pine Bluff. 

What do you think has happened to Charley Atkinson 
now? When Charley used to live in St. Louis, where he 
first represented the Buchanan interests and later went 
in business for himself, he was pretty widely known, for 
the town was so big that he could not escape recognition 
in spite of his retiring modesty. But ever since he went 
down into the sticks to take charge of the Freeman-. 
Smith plant at Millville, Ark., his friends have kind of 
lost track of him. The writer dropped off a Cotton Belt 
train one morning recently just as the sun was sticking 
its rim above the hilltop and the ‘‘hands’’ were per- 
forming their morning ablutions in a tin basin on the 
boarding house porch, preparatory to ‘‘ falling to’’ in a 
combined onslaught upon the ‘‘ham and.’’ The yellow 
gable of Charley’s new house reflected the light of the 
morning sun over against a fringe of timber, where it 
was easily the most imposing building in the village. 
Charley would not relinquish his city comforts even to 
take the good job that was offered him, so he took along 
his bath tub and other metropolitan contrivances such 
as phonographs and piano players and erected a house 
for a ‘‘white man.’’ After a wait that seemed ages- 
although it was not 7 o’clock—Charley appeared and 
the way he was accosted by the ‘‘hands’’ showed con- 
clusively that he had, in spite of his short residence in 
Millville, thoroughly entrenched himself in the good 
graces of the populace, all of whom work at the Free 
may-Smith mill. But all this is digression and does not 
answer the inquiry propounded in the opening sentence 
of this article. Since Charley has been in Millville he 
has become the ‘‘big man’’ in the community. They 
wanted to make him mayor, chief of police, marshal, 
president of the board of health and a 4ot of other 
things, but his retiring modesty asserted itself again and 
the public had to admit defeat. But they love him down 
there and there is no telling what he will be in time. 
Charley has grown fond of his new home and says he 
would not go back to St. Louis if they made him presi- 
dent of the house of delegates. 

But there is something else that he has done in Mill- 
ville that deserves mention. He has made many improve- 
ments around the plant. He has systematized things as 
they never were before, a special instance of this being 
in the shed arrangemert. All the storage sheds are 
built along a tram in such a manner as to facilitate the 
handling of lumber quickly and well. Recently the 
concern installed a new Baldwin locomotive of modern 
type at a cost of $11,000, for its. woods operations. 
And he supplements Millville’s progressiveness as dem- 
onstrated by its public schools—some of the best in 
the state. 

LOAM 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY COMMISSION. 

TacoMa, WASH., Nov. 5.—Rapid progress is reported 
by the recently organized Employers’ Liability Commis- 
sion, the members of which were appointed by Gov. 
M. E. Hay in July, in framing the liability law that will 
be presented to the legislature, which will convene in 
January. The executive committee of the commission, 
of which Clarence E. Parker is chairman, met Wednesday 
at the Commercial Club to consult with labor leaders and 
representatives of large and small corporations to obtain 
their views on many of the details and to get ideas which 
may be included in the bill. Otaer sessions will be held 
within the next few days and the committee members 
hope to report back about November 15 with a bill 
definitely drawn up, so comprehensive, so fair and yet 
so devoid of technicalities that its enforcement will aid 
greatly in the administration of impartial justice. 

Paul E. Page, of the Page Lumber Company, Buckley, 
chairman of the commission and the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association representative’ on it, 
states that after attorneys have passed on the rough 
draft of the bill and the commission meets on or about 
the 15th it is the idea then to call a massmeeting of 
laborers, employers of labor and authorities on economics 
to discuss the proposed measure publicly. The commis- 
sion is composed of ten men, five being large employers 
of labor and five representing organized labor in this 
state. Chairman Page attended an executive committee 
meeting last Thursday at which were present represen- 
tatives of the Federation of Labor and corporation 
attorneys. 
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IN GEORGIA. 
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‘*Glorious Old Georgia’’ is the title to a most inter- 
esting article in a recent magazine. It ought to be 
‘*Glorious Old 
Georgians.’’ For 
the wonderful re- 
sources of the 
state have been 
known: for more 
than a_ century, 
waiting only for 
Georgians to wak- 
en to their possi- 
bilities. But the 
state has given of 
its wealth so eas- 
ily, the cotton 
grew so abun- 
dantly, corn made 
it third in the 
Union for that 
grain. Gold, cop- 
per, marble and 
many other muin- 
erals lay near the 
surface too easily 
reached for man 
to delve after 
them; timber 
comprising 70 per- 
cent of the area 
of the state, 
power in its 
streams, all there 
for hundreds of 
years, giving 
wealth to the 
people so easily 
that only in re- 
cent years have 
Georgians and the 
| rest of the coun- 
try come to know 
what really lies 
at the feet of any 
man with a little 
energy to work it 
out. The Georgia 
peach is famous 
in every mar- 
ket and other 
fruits with 
all the ‘vegeta- 
bles are in the 
market almost 
GIANT POPLAR NEAR ELLIJAY, GA. ¢Very month in 

the year. 

Georgians are alive to these resources. Towns and 
cities have their commercial bodies developing civic 
pride, making beautiful cities, building good roads 
and telling the world about them. Agricultural 
schools, eleven of them, are teaching young men and 
women how to succeed on the farm. Conservation con- 
gresses are studying how to save and develop the most. 
A great people, great from the earliest days, are earn- 
estly building a greater empire on the ‘‘Empire of the 
South.’’ In every town and district new school build- 
ings are seen. The free school has come to stay. A 
great lumberman, Capt. H. H. Tift, of Tifton, has 
endowed and still continues to give to a school for 
young ladies many thousands of dollars to maintain it. 
The Bessie Tift College for young ladies at Forsythe, 
founded by Captain Tift in honor of his wife, is one 
of the many excellent institutions of the state. Like 
most of the South, Georgia is just beginning to find 
herself. The advancement of the South in the last 
ten years has been marvelous. One wonders why it 
comes so late, with advantages so apparent. The oldest 
part of the new world is again coming into its own. 
Life has been too easy, perhaps. The sun and rain 
were too kind, the soil too fertile, timber too plentiful. 
When gold was discovered in California, Georgia was 
the first state in the Union in gold production. Marble 
is an onteropping of the beautiful mountains and in 
recent years is being placed into some of the most 
magnificent buildings in the country. Great Georgians 
are making ‘‘Glorious Old Georgia’’ bloom and prosper 
as it never has dreamed it would again. 


Atlanta. 


Out of the ashes of nearly fifty years ago has risen 
a young Chicago. Atlanta has no ‘more the typical 
look of an old southern city but that of a young giant 
in trade and progress. Her buildings loom up ten to 
eighteen stories, costing millions of dollars, and the hum 
of trade and busy people fill the streets night and day. 
It is a metropolitan city, the natural gateway to all 
the Southeast. Manufacturing has become very prom- 
inent. The smoke of the factory belches up from a 
thousand chimneys. It typifies well the new South—is 
a prophecy of what it will be. 





An Enterprising Wagon Manufacturing Company. 


Among the manufacturing interests of Atlanta not 
a small one by any means is the factory of the White 
Hickory Wagon Manufacturing Company at. East 
Point, a suburb of Atlanta, with offices in Atlanta, 
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This factory covers about ten acres of ground. It 
makes a specialty of farm wagons, turpentine wagons, 
lumber trucks and wagons of all kinds, city drays, 
dumpearts, pushearts and goatearts. Its motto is 
‘*Built on Honor.’’ White hickory is the wood most 
used. This company is one of the oldest manufactur- 
ing companies in the South. It ships its wagons and 
carts to all parts of the South. It turns out 15,000 
wagons of different kinds yearly. Its location is ideal, 
being on the Central of Georgia railroad, and near 
many other roads, and, near the center of the state, its 
shipping facilities are almost perfect. H. B. Ferguson 
is the traveling representative of the company in 
Georgia and Florida, as well known as any representa- 
tive in the South and as favorably so. B. M. Blount 
is president of the company and J. C. Keene is secre- 
tary. Mr. Keene is manager of the plant, much of its 
success being due to his efforts, for that it is a sue- 
cessful institution there is no doubt. 


A Progressive Shoe Company. 

‘*Can the South make its own shoes?’’ That ques- 
tion was asked and answered by the J. K. Orr Shoe 
Company several years ago when J. K. Orr, the present 
head of that big institution, began the making of shoes 
in Atlanta. Then it was thought doubtful, now it is 
no longer a question; it is being done by the Orr com- 
pany at the rate of a pair a minute, day and night. 
When Mr. Orr began this experiment it was a daring 
thing to do. ‘‘Surely,’’ said the doubting Thomases, 
‘*shoes can not be made down here to compete with 
the great factories in the North.’’ But Mr. Orr said 
‘*Yes,’’ and has done it. Making shoes, says Mr. Orr, 
will do for the South in the next ten years what cotton 
has done in the last twenty-five years. The J. K. Orr 
Shoe Company has an old and honorable history. In 
1837, Joseph Kyle, an uncle of Mr. Orr, began a dry 
goods business in Columbus. The Civil war, yellow 
fever, deaths of prominent officers of the firm, did not 
suffice to kill this business that Mr. Kyle started. In 
1884 J. K. Orr came to Georgia from New York and 
entered the store of his uncle, Joseph Kyle. He rose 
to a partnership in the firm. In 1887 he formed a com- 
pany and bought out the shoe department of the old 
firm and thus began the J. K. Orr Shoe Company. 
Mr. Orr instituted several then very radical plans in 
the new business. He organized a profit sharing sys- 
tem for all his employees. More strange, he started 
the cash system, which even yet is thought by many to 
be death to successful business in the South. Soon the 
new shoe house was doing a million dollars’ worth of 
business a year. It grew so rapidly that Mr. Orr 
decided Atlanta was the proper place for his future 
work, and that move was made. It is said now that 
Mr. Orr has earried the flag of Atlanta farther than 
any other southern industrial enterprise. Mr. Orr is a 
believer in printer’s ink. He advertises largely, spend- 
ing one-fourth of his income for the last ten years to 
sell his shoes and to help the retailer sell them. In 
1896 Mr. Orr built a large factory, calling it the Red 
Seal Shoe Factory. The ‘‘Red Seal’’ brand of shoe 
is now best known in Georgia and sold there mostly 
and in adjoining states, next in near states ete., even 
into foreign countries, The mail order department of 
the company, in charge of J. K. Orr, jr., averages 
$1,000 daily the year round in sales of the ‘‘ Red Seal’’ 
shoes. 

In June, 1909, Mr. Orr, with his usual foresight and 
daring, called a convention of salesmen, officers and— 
strangest of all—his customers, and they came from a 
thousand miles away. It was called the Red Seal Shoe 
Convention. The governor, mayor, other officials and 
great men of the South met in a two days’ convention 
and listened to speeches on salesmanship, advertising, 
other business factors in trade, that made it one of 
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the most unique and beneficial of meetings, not only for 
the J. K. Orr Shoe Company, but for Atlanta, that 
city of conventions. It settled forevermore the ques- 
tion ‘‘Can the South make its own shoes?’’ The J. K. 
Orr Shoe Company said ‘‘Yes,’’ and it proves it by 
its ‘‘Red Seal’’ brand, now going into every market of 
the country and many of the world. Mr. Orr is prom- 
inent in the affairs of Atlanta. He has been president 
of the Chamber or Commerce of Atlanta, now is head 
of the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association, and 
was elected recently president of the National Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. 


Some Lumber Companies. 


Captain Tift, mentioned in connection with his lum- 
ber business and his work in founding the Bessie Tift 
college for young ladies, is interested also in the 
Willingham-Tift Lumber Company, Atlanta. The com- 
pany has a very large yard and planing mill and ranks 
among the first lumber companies of the state. 

The Adler-May Company is a wholesale and manu- 
facturing concern located in the Adler building. 
Armand May is president of the company, the yard 
and docks of which are at Robinson, Ala. Branch 
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offices are in Mobile and other lumber centers. The 
company deals largely in hardwoods and is a very 
enterprising concern. Atlanta is a lumber center, 
mostly in a wholesale way. Of interest to lumber 
manufacturers is the plant of the Southern Saw Works, 
doing a large business in the South. Its saws rank 
among the best made anywhere. 


In Beautiful Savannah. 


If the traveler desires to see the old and new South 
at a glance he must go down to Savannah. There is 
the semi-tropical beauty of antebellum days mingling 
with the energy and work of present day enterprise. 


Drives and boulevards as beautiful as eye ever rested: 


upon, old colonial homes and grounds whose quict 
elegance speaks of a taste developed by two centuries 
of wealth and gentle blood, mingle with skyscrapers 
and bank palaces that possess the highest art and 
harmony in their construction. The man whose sense 
of things sees only great business enterprises, and tlie 
one who enjoys only natural beauty where man’s work 
seeks only to assist nature to be more harmonious, not 
destroy with cruder works of art—both may enjoy 
Savannah. Its shipping industry is second to none in 
the South. Lumber, cotton and turpentine and rosin ar 
its principal exports. Its naval stores are the largest in 
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the world. Hundreds of thousands 
of barrels of rosin and turpentine 
line the wharves. 

Savannah also is a lumber center, 
mostly for coastwise and export 
trade. Among the largest of such 
companies are the Southern Pine 
Company of Georgia, Granger & 
Lewis, Hilton & Dodge Lumber 
Company and the Consolidated 
Lumber Company. These have 
many mills out through the state, 
while a large number of northern 
concerns have offices in the city. 
W. B. Stillwell, president of the 
Southern Pine Company of Geor- 
gia, is a leader among his fellow 
lumbermen. He takes great inter- 
est in association work and is a 
factor of much importance in help- 
ing to raise the standard of mills 
throughout Georgia. Mr. Still- 
3 well and Captain Tift are the 

ARMAND MAY. kind of men who not only 
help themselves but use their ability and experience 
to help younger men and smaller mills improve their 
conditions. 

In the Mountains. 


Let the traveler take the Southern railway running 
from Atlanta to Knoxville, and if he will forget the 
bumps and curves of the road with the. thrills and 
quakes of heart he will have he will pass through a 
district that will please and instruct. As the train 
climbs up the mountain grades turning here and there 
he passes beyond the cotton line into a great peach 
district, and into the marble quarries of Georgia. A 
little beyond he reaches the timber land, hardwoods 
and white pine. One of the most beautiful little towns 
anywhere is on this road, Ellijay. Ellijay nestles in a 
little valley among the mountains at about 1,500 feet 
elevation. ‘‘Ellijay’’ is an Indian name, meaning 
‘<The Resting Place.’’ When northern Georgia was an 
Indian reservation the Cherokee tribe of Indians 
owned this territory, and made their home in this val- 
ley, calling it their ‘‘resting place’’ or ‘‘Ellijay.’’ 
The valley is a long, narrow strip of land, very fertile. 
The mountains temper its cold and the elevation 
lessens the heat of the sun in summer so that Ellijay 
would be difficult to excel in its natural advantages. 
The wonder is that no one has yet found the place and 
made it noted as a resort for pleasure and health. 


A Live Lumber Company. 


3ut the Shippen Bros. Lumber Company has found its 
value as a lumber center. A few months ago the com- 
pany’s mill burned and it is now erecting a larger one on 
the site of the old. These men came in there a few years 
ago and bought from time to time a large area of the tim- 
ber lands. Their holdings now include over a hundred thou- 
sand acres of as fine hardwoods, poplar and pine as grow 
anywhere on earth. The tract is undeveloped and vir- 
gin. The owners go slow and plan thoroughly. Little 
is heard of them now, for they are only planning. 
They look far ahead, having learned by their expe- 
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ence in Pennsylvania, where they began their lum- 
er business, that timber never decreases, but grows 
constantly into more and more money. So, profiting 
y that experience, they are not in a hurry now to 
yather their money out of their investments, knowing 
‘ney can when they will, and how they will; so they 
‘eel comfortable and independent. They can afford 
to wait. 

The brothers, Will and Frank, are live wires. They 
‘ake an interest in anything that is for the good of 
heir state and lumbermen. W. H. Shippen is an active 
member of the conservation association of Georgia. 
‘lis ideas are advanced; he believes that lumbermen 
ave a great duty to perform in such work, and one 
that not only benefits other industries but is of great 
value to the lumbermen’s future. At the recent con- 
servation convention held by Georgia in Atlanta he 
took a very aetive interest, being chairman of the reso- 
‘tions committee and other important committees, so 
that he was able to place many of his ideas into the 
Tuture work of this congress. Mr. Shippen says: 
‘‘Conservation is coming and should come along all 
lines, and lumbermen must get into the work and help 
as only lumbermen ean, with conservation as it will 
be applied to the timber lands. No other men know 
how to apply it to timber, and holders of timber must 
See that it is done intelligently.’’ 

The brothers have a large farm on which they raise 
corn and other products. They make this a paying 
investment, They are interested in chicken raising 
and have a ranch on which they keep only the finest 
breeds. They buy eggs that cost them $5 each, and 





chickens at $25 or more each. Turkeys and ducks of 
rare breeds have been put on the ranch. Just now 
they are experimenting with squabs, and have several 
hundred pigeons, bought at home and abroad at great 
expense. 

The homes of the Shippen brothers are located up on 
the mountain top overlooking Ellijay and the valley, 
where the air always is invigorating. These homes 
are furnished elegantly, having their own water system 
from the purest mountain springs. They are lighted 
by electricity from the waterpower owned by the 
brothers. A small creek runs along their mill site, 
from which they have developed a large horsepower 
that runs the mill and lights the homes and grounds. 
One sees with what foresight these men can apply all 
the advantages that nature affords them. More than 
all these, however, and best of all, is the beautiful 
home life of the two families, where are elegance, beauti- 
ful and well mannered children, being trained by 
mothers of refinement and womanly taste and highest 
homelike qualities coupled with education. After all 
it’s the home life that speaks of the highest success in 
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life. If this is true, Will and Frank Shippen, their 
wives and children are examples of the greatest suc- 
cess in life. 





IN ARKANSAS LUMBER CENTERS. 


Pine Bluff, Ark., is rejoicing over the coming of the 
Memphis, Dallas & Gulf railroad extension to that city. 
The people of Pine Bluff believe the new railroad will 
be worth many times more to their home town than the 
$100,000 bonus that the city gave to bring it to them. 
Dr. Caldwell, secretary of the Pine Bluff Board of Trade, 
probably is more jubilant than anyone else for the reason 
that he has figured out just how much the new railroad 
is going to improve Pine Bluff. The road will traverse 
a large section of cutover lands which, by means of the 
railroad, now can be colonized. One Chicago coloniza- 
tion company already has bought a 30,000-acre tract and 
indications are favorable that another equally large tract 
will be sold for the same purpose. 

The people of Pine Bluff were badly scared when the 
trunk lines gave notice that they would discontinue 
paying divisions to their tapline connections. As soon 
as the mandate went forth the Memphis, Dallas & Gulf 
railroad, which is owned by the Nashville, Graysonia 
Lumber Company, served notice on Pine Bluff that it 
would not be able to extend its lines to that city if the 
rate cancelations were allowed to become effective. Dr. 
Caldwell was one of the most persistent protestants who 
appeared before the state railroad commission of Arkan- 








sas when this matter came up. Now that prospects for 
a continuance of the freight divisions are favorable, the 
surveyors are at work extending the line to Pine Bluff. 

What do you think has happened to Charley Atkinson 
now? When Charley used to live in St. Louis, where he 
first represented the Buchanan interests and later went 
in business for himself, he was pretty widely known, for 
the town was so big that he could not escape recognition 
in spite of his retiring modesty. But ever since he went 
down into the sticks to take charge of the Freeman-. 
Smith plant at Millville, Ark., his friends have kind of 
lost track of him. The writer dropped off a Cotton Belt 
train one morning recently just as the sun was sticking 
its rim above the hilltop and the ‘‘hands’’ were per- 
forming their morning ablutions in a tin basin on the 
boarding house porch, preparatory to ‘‘falling to’’ in a 
combined onslaught upon the ‘‘ham and.’’ The yellow 
gable of Charley’s new house reflected the light of the 
morning sun over against a fringe of timber, where it 
was easily the most imposing building in the village. 
Charley would not relinquish his city comforts even to 
take the good job that was offered him, so he took along 
his bath tub and other metropolitan contrivances such 
as phonographs and piano players and erected a house 
for a ‘‘white man.’’ After a wait that seemed ages— 
although it was not 7 o’clock—Charley appeared and 
the way he was accosted by the ‘‘hands’’ showed con- 
clusively that he had, in spite of his short residence in 
Millville, thoroughly entrenched himself in the good 
graces of the populace, all of whom work at the Free 
may-Smith mill. But all this is digression and does not 
answer the inquiry propounded in the opening sentence 
of this article. Since Charley has been in Millville he 
has become the ‘‘big man’’ in the community. They 
wanted to make him mayor, chief of police, marshal, 
president of the board of health and a 4ot of other 
things, but his retiring modesty asserted itself again and 
the public had to admit defeat. But they love him down 
there and there is no telling what he will be in time. 
Charley has. grown fond of his new home and says he 
would not go back to St. Louis if they made him presi- 
dent of the house of delegates. 

But there is something else that he has done in Mill- 
ville that deserves mention. He has made many improve- 
ments around the plant. He has systematized things as 
they never were before, a special instance of this being 
in the shed arrangemert. All the storage sheds are 
built along a tram in such a manner as to facilitate the 
handling of lumber quickly and well. Recently the 
concern installed a new Baldwin locomotive of modern 
type at a cost of $11,000, for its woods operations. 
And he supplements Millville’s progressiveness as dem- 
onstrated by its public schools—some of the best in 
the state. 

SABA 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY COMMISSION. 

TacoMA, WASH., Nov. 5.—Rapid progress is reported 
by the recently organized Employers’ Liability Commis- 
sion, the members of which were appointed by Gov. 
M. E. Hay in July, in framing the liability law that will 
be presented to the legislature, which will convene in 
January. The executive committee of the commission, 
of which Clarence E. Parker is chairman, met Wednesday 
at the Commercial Club to consult with labor leaders and 
representatives of large and small corporations to obtain 
their views on many of the details and to get ideas which 
may be included in the bill. Otaer sessions will be held 
within the next few days and the committee members 
hope to report back about November 15 with a bill 
definitely drawn up, so comprehensive, so fair and yet 
so devoid of technicalities that its enforcement will aid 
greatly in the administration of impartial justice. 

Paul E. Page, of the Page Lumber Company, Buckley, 
chairman of the commission and the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association representative on it, 
states that after attorneys have passed on the rough 
draft of the bill and the commission meets on or about 
the 15th it is the idea then to call a massmeeting of 
laborers, employers of labor and authorities on economics 
to discuss the proposed measure publicly. The commis- 
sion is composed of ten men, five being large employers 
of labor and five representing organized labor in this 
state. Chairman Page attended an executive committee 
meeting last Thursday at which were present represen- 
tatives of the Federation of Labor and corporation 
attorneys. 
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PUPILS OF A DISTRICT SCHOOL AT MILLVILLE, ARK., CHARLES ATKINSON, DIRECTOR. 
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MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


NEW POWER FEED BAND RIPSAW. 

The illustration accompanying this article shows a 
type of machine made by William B. Mershon & Co., 
specialists in the manufacture of ripsaws. That con- 
cern, in sending the eat and description of the saw, 
wrote as follows: 

‘<The cut we are sending you today represents the 
result of our latest labors in the line of band sawing 
machinery. In many respects we believe it 
represents a decided improvement over anything 
heretofore attempted. Previous to this our No. 
1 band ripsaw has -been built with the ordinary 
square table top, which for most purposes 1s 
all that is needed and is entirely satisfactory. 
But there are gome classes of work for which 
the long table in front of the saw blade is 
desirable, and it is to meet this demand that 
our present ripsaw with the extension front has 
been designed. 

‘‘Heretofore these table extensions have 
proved a source of weakness to the machine 
proper, as they sag and get out of line and thus 
render difficult the making of those adjustments 
whieh are operated from the extreme front end 
of the table, or rather which it is desirable to 
operate fro mthat point. 

‘‘In the present instance the method of at- 
taching the table to the machine is such as 
really to add to its stability. The table sup- 
port, being rigidly joined to the main frame 
of the machine, gives it an added spread of 
base and makes the ‘machine stand much more 
solidly and securely in position than if there 
were no table extension. Further, the table 
extension interferes in no way with the re- 
moval of the saw blade. 

‘<The press roll is instantly raised and !ow- 
ered, or set for the ripping of different thick- 
nesses of boards, planks and timbers, by the 
two rods and handles in the upper left band 
forward corner of the table. 

‘“‘The feed is regulated by the two handles 
beneath the table, and the guide or fence is set 
to rip any width by the lever with dog attached 
engaging with the notchect bar at the front of 
the table. 

‘<Tt will be noted that all adjustments are 

made from the natural position of the operator. 
Each notch for setting the fence represents a 
quarter of an inch movement. The patented W 
spiral dog engaging the notches permits a 
second movement of one-sixteenth of an inch. 
This constitutes a very important point of superiority, 
as it renders possible the accurate ripping of strips of 
all widths, which we claim is not possible where the 
position of the fence is determined by a needle passing 
over a scale and the fence is locked by means of a 
lock nut. Woodworkers know that all machines equipped 
with fences that may be locked at any point, supposedly, 
are set to rip plump. 

‘*This ripsaw is equipped with variable friction feed, 
providing feeds of trom 40 up to 200 feet or there- 
abouts. A patented device for removing gum or pitch 
from the faces of the wheels is peculiar to this machine. 
In short, we claim for it that it is the ‘very last word’ 
in band ripsaws—very near perfection, indeed. 

‘*To any of your readers in need of a machine of this 
type we should be glad to give full particulars and fur- 
nish photographs etc.’’ 





COAST CONCERN MAKES NEW PLANER. 

A few years ago the members of the concern known 
as the Stetson-Ross Machine Works conceived the idea 
that woodworking machinery could be made and mar- 
keted on the Pacific coast to much better advantage 
than if made farther east and marketed in the coast 
territory. The remarkable progress the concern has 
made in the few years of its existence has abundantly 
confirmed the judgment of its founders. 

Being convinced that there was a legitimate demand 
for a planer to take timbers of ordinary size and to 
have also convenient adjustments and necessary de- 
vices for doing fine work at fast rates of feed on small 
stock, such as ceiling and flooring, the Stetson-Ross 
Machine Works has brought out its No. 4 planer for 
general purpose work. 

The machine is built primarily as a timber planer, 
but is so constructed as to be readily adaptable to 
smaller work with results almost equal to those ob- 
tainable on fast feed matchers. It is made in sizes 
up to 30x20 inches, but the 16x20 inch machine is 
considered the most convenient and adaptable. In 
place of the regular 16-inch side heads an 8-inch side 
head equipment without top bearing can be substi- 
tuted, which enables quick changes to be made with 
the side head for working flooring, shiplap or any 
other stock. When a moderate amount of heavy tim- 
bers is to be worked this size is the most desirable 
equipment, as the upper works open sixteen inches and 
16-inch timbers can be dressed four sides by passing 
through twice. 

The same idea of quick change is worked out in this 
planer by providing a power hoist with a micrometer 
register by means of which the machine can be. set 
fer thickness to 1-64-inch. The outside side head is 
adjusted from the feeder’s position by means of a con- 
troller, each revolution of the handle setting the head 
two inches, and the position of the side head being 
always registered by an indicator in the top of the 
controller stand. ; 


This machine, like all other of the company’s ma- 
chines, carries out the special features, such as 15-inch 
feed rolls, cut gears enclosed in tight casings and 
automatic tighteners on all belts. The general con- 
struction is simple and heavy throughout and all parts 
are easily accessible, the frame is cast in one piece 
and the workmanship is of the highest order through- 
out. 





ILLIAM B. MERSIION & COS POWER FEED BAND 


RIPSAW NO. 1. 


IMPROVED METHOD OF AUTOMOBILE SELLING. 


The policy adopted in the last two years by some 
of the larger automobile manufacturers of selling their 
ears through farm implement concerns ought to con- 
tribute materially to the stability of the business by 
eliminating the uncertainty involved in selling through 
the inexperienced dealer without capital to carry on 
an extensive business. 

The Thomas B. Jeffrey Company, of Kenosha, Wis., 
maker of the Rambler automobile, reports that the 
P. J. Downes Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., was the 
most successful dealer selling Ramblers last year; that 
concern has already won an enviable reputation in the 
implement business. 

The Kingman Plow Company, representing the Ram- 
bler people in St. Louis, Oklahoma and western Colo- 
rado, is one of a dozen similar concerns that have be- 
come identified with the Rambler. Added strength is 
given the Rambler selling organization through the 
branch houses maintained in various cities by its repre- 
sentatives of the character mentioned. 





MULTIFARIOUS USES OF COMPRESSED AIR. 

‘Compressed Air for Industrial Purposes’’ is the 
title of a booklet issued by the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. The many uses to which com- 
pressed air are put and the means of its application 


are shown and the construction of the company’s com- 
pressors illustrated and described. The booklet will be 
sent on request. 





USES OF CEMENT. 


The current number of the Farm Cement News, a 
periodical issued by the Universal Portland Cement 
Company, Chicago and Pittsburg, contains suggestive 
articles on the uses of cement. Among them are 
‘‘Instructions for Concrete Work on the Farm,’’ ‘‘ The 
Manufacture of Concrete Building Blocks’’ and the 
**Cost of Conerete Work.’’ The booklet contains 
much other cement and concrete information of interest 
and value, 





NEW UNIVERSAL END MATCHER. 


In the universal end matcher illustrated herewith 
the stock is worked on edge and the machine is 
designed to sort and butt without matching, to match 
without butting, or to sort, butt and match at once. 
Square ends are insured by an automatie clamp which 
holds the stock stationary. The flooring is not turned 
from end to end, but is passed from one operator to 
another in a finished condition. 

The machine will end match flooring 3 inch to 1% 
inches thick and 1 inch to 5 inches wide. It will end 
match and cut out defects up to 80 feet a minute, or 
end match only 150 feet a minute on stock averaging 
6 feet long. 

The tenon heads and the cutoff and grooving saws 
are mounted on a carriage that reciprocates on a heavy 
vertical slide cast to the frame. The carriage is firmly 
gibbed to the slide, with provision for taking up wear. 
Positive steady movement of the carriage is provided by 
a very heavy worm gear keyed to the crank shaft. The 
saws and tenon heads and the entire mechanism are 
so covered as not to hinder operation. Access to the saws 
and heads is made easy by a hinged top cover. ‘The 
tenon heads and grooving saws are on independent spin- 
dies and are adjustable. The two cutoff saws are on one 
arbor, grooved to take up play. 

The machine is self contained and the entire mechan- 
ism is supported by a frame cast in one piece with a 





J. A. FAY & EGAN COMPANY’S NEW END MATCHER. 
(Patent applied for.) 


broad base. The countershaft is mounted on the frame 
and can be belted from any direction. The J. A. Fay 
& Egan Company, maker, 320-340 West Front street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, will give additional information re 
garding this machine upon request. 
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STETSON-ROSS NO. 4 TIMBER PLANER WITH QUICK CHANGE FOR SMALL WORK. 
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AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


All Branches of the Trade Proceeding Cautiously— 
Prices for High Grade Pine Well Maintained—Cross 
Tie Cuts. 

Toronto, Onv., Nov. 4.—Market conditions remain 
comparatively unchanged. Stocks are low and retailers 
are conservative in buying and disposed to defer exten- 
sive orders until the new year. In fact, all branches of 
the trade appear disposed to proceed cautiously and avoid 
overstocking the market. Prices for the higher grades 
of pine are well maintained, and the medium and lower 
grades are moving more freely. Mill culls are in better 
demand than recently. There is a great shortage in 
telegraph poles of good length, most of which are nec- 
essarily brought from a distance. The poles for the 
Provincial Hydro-Electric transmission system were im- 
ported from Colorado and the market in Ottawa is sup- 
plied from British Columbia. 

In the Rainy River district the cut of ties for the 
Canadian Northern railway this season will be extensive, 
owing to the need of utilizing the dead timber in the 
fire-swept areas. Mackenzie & Mann are taking out ties 
on the Rainy lake pulp concession, from which no timber 
was to be taken unless a pulp and paper mill was built, 
but this clause has been waived in view of the circum- 
stances. In all it is expected that about 1,000,000 ties 
will be turned out by spring. The Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, of Chicago, which owns extensive limits 
at Banning, much damaged from fire, is preparing to cut 
10,000,000 feet. The Rat Portage Lumber Company is 
preparing to rebuild its Rainy river mill at once and will 
cut a large number of logs. 





EXTENDING ONTARIO’S CONSERVATION POLICY 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 4——An important step in the 
forest conservation policy of the Ontario government has 
been taken by its purchase of the timber privileges of 
the Munn Lumber Company, covering 350 square miles, 
for $290,000. Of the territory covered by the company’s 
licenses 218 square miles lie within the Algonquin 
national park, and the remaining 132 square miles are 
immediately adjacent. It is the intention of the govern- 
ment to extend the park boundaries to include this area. 

The licenses held by the company were in operation 
at the time the park was set aside in 1893, and include 
not the right to cut merely the pine but all other kinds 
of wood. At that time the hardwoods had little or no 
commercial value in the absence of railway communica- 
tion, but since then conditions have changed and the 
operations of the company threatened to destroy or con- 
siderably injure the park. <A strong agitation for the 
cancelation of the licenses was set on foot and negotia- 
tions with that object extended over three months. Hon. 
Frank Cochrane, minister of lands, forests and mines, 
visited the park and made a thorough inquiry into the 
situation, “Experts made an estimate as to the quantity 
of timber covered by the licenses, which was calculated 
at 231,000,000 feet board measure, of black birch. hem- 
lock, spruce, cedar and ash, with some pine. The com- 
pany accepted $290,000 for its rights in consideration 
of being allowed to remove timber already cut down and 
continue to cut pine until the end of the year. After 
January 1 the territory will revert to the crown, abso- 
lutely clear of all timber cutting rights. 





CANADIAN RECIPROCITY WITH RELATION TO 
LUMBER. 

MONTREAL, QUE., Nov. 5.—The negotiations for reci- 
procity which have just been reopened at Ottawa are 
attracting unusual attention among local pulp, paper and 
lumbermen. The impression has gone abroad that one 
of the crucial points in the negotiations will be involved 
in the free importation of these commodities. 

The Canadian government is disposed to meet the 
Americans half way. One thing is certain, the negotia- 
tions will be watched carefully by lumber and pulp men. 
They are determined that nothing shall be put through 
that will be detrimental to their interests. But there is 
\ncertainty as to what constitutes their interests. The 
lumbermen are not agreed as to what is best for them. 
As far as can be learned from the government it will do 
nothing to jeopardize the best interests of Canadian busi- 
ness houses, 

In following out the lines of the suggested tariff 
changes the figures of lumber exports and imports are 
of unusual interest. The exports of forest products for 
the year ended March 31 last in value were $47,688,256, 
an inerease over the preceding year’s figures of almost 
$8,000,000, the larger part in exports of lumber, which 
Showed a $6,000,000 increase over the previous year. The 
exports of wood for pulp show an increase in spite of the 
fact that the province of Quebec has prohibited the 
export of pulpwood in an unmanufactured state from 
crown lands. This prohibition, however, was in effect 
only a portion of the year. The exports of pulpwood 
were valued at $6,076,000, compared with $4,356,000 in 
the previous year. The exports of manufactured wood 
products also showed an advance, from $5,155,000 to 
$6,171,000. The greatest increase in this was in mechan- 
ically ground wood pulp, from $2,703,000 to $3,545,000. 


The exports of chemically prepared wood pulp also showed ’ 


a gain from $1,603,000 to $1,658,000. Imports of forest 
products coming into Canada free of duty increased in 
value from $6,176,000 to $7,998,000. Imports of dutiable 


manufactures of wood increased in value from $356,000 
to $476,000. 





FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 


Mills Closed by Low Water—Necessity of Building 
Conservation Dams—Trade in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick Dull. 


MONTREAL, QUE., Nov. 5.—Reports from the Ottawa 
river state that low water has caused a number of mills 
to close part time. Recent heavy rains have tended to 
cause quickly subsiding floods. Manufacturers are urg- 
ing upon the government the necessity of building con- 
servation dams in the upper reaches of the river, so that 
the flow of water may be regulated. 

Reports from Saint John, N. B., state that shipments 
of lumber for the nine months ended September 30, to 
transatlantic ports, showed an increase of 9,000,000 su- 
perficial feet over the corresponding period iast year. 
The two principal commodities shipped were spruce and 
birch—120,512,000 feet of the former and 3,610,000 feet 
of the latter. Shipments to New York, Boston and other 
American ports showed a falling off, owing to the un- 
favorable market conditions. 

Reports from various parts of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick state that the lumber trade continues dull 
and conditions in the lumber camps are unfavorable 
to the getting out of a large cut. One prominent lum- 
berman in New Brunswick stated that the present winter 
bids fair to be the most expensive one in his thirty 
years’ experience, wages and supplies being remarkably 
high. Competent woodsmen ask from $28 to $35 a 
month and teamsters from $23 to $26. Prices of horses 
and all other supplies also are higher than usual. 





RECIPROCITY NEGOTIATIONS CONDUCTED 
SECRETLY. 


Ottawa, ONT., Nov. 8.—The central conference be- 
tween the United States and Canada in regard to reci- 
procity negotiations was held Saturday in the office of 
William Fielding, minister of finance, who with William 
Patterson, minister of customs, represents the Canadian 
government, while C. M. Pepper and Henry M. Holt 
were the American commissioners. No official statement 
is forthcoming but it is understood that definite pro- 
posals have been submitted by the United States. It is 
believed that the Taft administration is wuung to enter 
into a reciprocal agreement respecting pulp, coal, lumber 
and certain minerals, with which a certain number of 
manufactured products may be included. , 

It had been intended that the pulp question would not 
figure, but the arrival of John Morris, chairman of the 
paper committee of the American Publishers’ Association, 
who conferred with Messrs. Holt and Pepper before they 
left Washington, gives rise to the belief that the subject 
will be one for discussion. The United States may remove 
the duty on pulp if the restrictions against the exporta- 
tion of pulpwood are to be taken off. The latter, how- 
ever, are provincial regulations over which the federal 
government exercises no authority, so reciprocity in that 
line would be attended with difficulties, the federal gov- 
ernment and that of Ontario not being politically 
friendly, whatever might be done by negotiation with 
Quebec, which is friendly to the federal government. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


REMINDER OF OLD TIMES. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 5.—More than 10,000,000 feet 
of Canadian pine lumber will be carried from the Mystic 
wharf to South American ports during the next few 
weeks by one of the largest fleets of square riggers seen 
in this port at any one time for many years. 

















WINS PARTIAL VICTORY. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 5.—The Chamber of Commerce 
has won a partial victory in its fight with the New 
England railroads on the question of demurrage charges. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has overruled the 
railroads’ determination to make a flat charge on all 
freight cars detained by the consignee over forty-eight 
hours and has compelled them to allow seventy-two 
hours’ detention free of charge on cars containing forest 
products, coal and grain, for six months. 





LOGGING IN MAINE. 


Banoor, ME., Nov. 5.—The Berlin Mills Company has 
decided to conduct an extensive logging operation this 
winter upon a tract along the Magalloway river, where 
the stand of spruce is estimated at 60,000,000 feet, and is 
transporting supplies over a 35-mile tote road. A log 
cable will be used, part of it on a mountain side, the 
eable weighing six and one-half tons. To move the cable 
to its destination required the combined efforts of twenty 
men and eighteen horses eighteen days. The men and 
horses are now moving a 9-ton boiler to be used in operat- 
ing the chain. The Berlin company has several large 
operations in New Hampshire, but will cut less than usual 
in Maine. 

Prominent officials of local lumbering concerns say that 
it is too early to tell what the cut on Penobscot waters 
will be this winter. Report has it that the cut- probably 
will be 25 percent less than that of 1909-1910. This is 
substantiated by other reports from the Androscoggin, 
Kennebec and even from New Brunswick, where there is 
to be a large curtailment of the usual cut. 





HYMENEAL 











Powe-McCulloch. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 12.—One of the most brilliant 
society weddings of the season occurred Tliursday even- 
ing, November 10, when Miss Grace McCulloch and 
Thomas Powe were united in marriage in St. Peter’s 
Episcopal church, this city. 

The ceremony was attended by a large number of rela- 
tives and friends, after which a reception was held at the 
home of the bride’s parents, Capt. and Mrs. Robert Me- 
Culloch. Miss Roberta McCulloch was maid of honor, 
Mrs. Richard McCulloch matron of honor and Miss Eliza- 
beth Crum was bridesmaid. The little Misses Dorothy 
and Vivian Partridge were flower girls. The groom’s 
brother, W. R. Powe, of Chicago, was best man, and 
Richard McCulloch, Atwell Lincoln, Walter N. Davis and 
Chilton Atkinson served as ushers. Mr. and Mrs. Powe 
left on an extended honeymoon trip in the East and on 
their return will reside for a time at the Buckingham, 
after which they will go to housekeeping. 

The bride is a daughter of one of the oldest and most 
distinguished southern families, is highly accomplished 
and one of the most charming of St. Louis society belles. 
Her father is a local traction magnate. Mr. Powe is also 
from old southern stock and has been a member of the 
hardwood fraternity of this city for a number of years. 





Batchelor-Shook. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 10.—One of the recent local 
social events was the wedding at the First Presbyterian 
church in this city on the afternoon of October 29 of 
Miss Estelle Shook, daughter of Col. A. M. Shook, and 
Henry A. Batchelor, jr., head of the Tennessee Oak Floor- 
ing Company. 

The church was elaborately decorated for the occasion 
and special music was furnished by Mrs, Addie Campbell, 
organist, and Alfred E. Howell, violinist. The bride, 
who was given away by her father, was attired in a beau- 
tiful gown of dutchess satin and lace. Twelve brides- 
maids and groomsmen were in attendance, and Sam 
Rust, of Saginaw, Mich., served as best man. Following 
the ceremony a reception was given to a couple of hun- 
dred guests at the Shook home on Eighth avenue. Mr. 
and Mrs. Batchelor left on an extended European trip, 
which will include England, Spain and France. 





Koppel-Cline. 


BautTImore, Mp., Nov. 10.— Holger A. Koppel, well 
known exporter of hardwood lumber and logs, and Danish 
vice-consul in this city, and Miss Virginia Florence Cline, 
daughter of D. 8. Cline, 3112 Seventh street, were mar- 
ried Saturday, November 5, at Philadelphia, Pa., by a 
justice of the peace. Mr. Koppel’s marriage came as a 
surprise to his numerous friends, who had come to look 
upon him as a confirmed bachelor. The bride was for 
years a stenographer and secretary in the office of the 
Stirling-West Lumber Company when Mr. Koppel was 
manager of its foreign business. Later when the com- 
pany went out of business and Mr. Koppel established 
himself as an exporter she became his secretary, which 
position she has since held. 





McGee-Wilcombe. 


HaMmMonD, LA., Nov. 12.—Leory J. McGee, prominently 
connected with the Natalbany Lumber Company, and Miss 
Annie Lucille Wileombe, charming and accomplished so- 
ciety girl of this city, were united in marriage last week 
by Dr. J. W. Bleeker of the Grace Memorial church. The 
bride was attended by her sister, Miss Marguerite Wil- 
combe, and Keith Hubbard, of New Orleans, was best 
man. The young couple are spending their honeymoon 
in New Orleans. 





Lardner-Abbott. 

SoutH BEND, INbD., Nov. 10.—The engagement of Miss 
Ellis Abbott, daughter of Frank P. Abbott, lumberman of 
Goshen, and Ring W. Lardner, baseball writer on the 
Chicago Tribune, has been announced. Miss Abbott is 
at present teaching private school at Culver, where she 
will remain until next June. Mr. Lardner, whose home is 
in Niles, Mich., was formerly a local newspaper writer. 





Zabele-Robbins. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 10.— Miss Ethel Robbins, 
daughter of one of the owners of the Robbins Lumber 
Company, Rhinelander, was married recently in this city 
to Edward Zabel, a chauffeur employed by the Kissel Car 
Company. Mr. Zabel was sent to Rhinelander as a repre- 
sentative of his company to instruct Miss Robbins in the 
operation of an automobile, a birthday gift from her 
father, and as a result of the instructions Judge L. W. 
Halsey, of this city, made them man and wife. 





BIG WALNUT LOG SHIPMENT. 
WasuHINneTon C. H., On10, Nov. 7.—The Willis Lumber 
Company has shipped 332 walnut logs from this city 
to Hamburg, Germany. It is one of the largest ship- 
ments ever made from this section of the state to a for- 
eign country. 





‘‘Building Lighting’’ is the title of an attractive 
booklet issued by the General Electric Company. 
Numerous illustrations of exteriors and interiors of 
building lighted by G. A. Mazda and Tantalum lamps 
are shown. Data relating to the subject and illustra- 
tions of complete lines of both types of lamps -are 
presented in the book, which may be had on request. 
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NOTICE 
Southern Lumbermen 


WHAT WOULD IT BE 
WORTH TO YOU 
in 
Freedom from concern over approach- 
ing obligations, ability to make profit- 
increasing improvements, and the posses- 
sion of funds for the purchase of additional 
stumpage 
to distribute your shortly maturing indebted- 
ness over the next ten or fifteen years. 


Thirty six, of the strongest and most con- 
servative Lumber Concerns in the United 
States whose combined output represents 
approximately 6% of the TOTAL AN- 
NUAL LUMBER CUT of the UNITED 
STATES, have during the past six years 


availed themselves of our services to this end. 

















Correspondence or personal 
interviews invited. 


Clark L. Poole & Co. 


600 Commercial Nat’! Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Most Soli heat | 


The History of Standing Timber is not one of ups 
and downs; the so called fluctuating market is un- 
known in Timber Land Investments. Think back 
over the increased value in all timber land invest- 
ments made in any section of the United States ten 


years ago. There is no reason to expect any smaller | 


0c en 


ratio of increase in the future. The same chances 
exist today, if you know where to get the timber. 
No line of investment is so steady and so sure. Tim- 
ber wisely bought here in the Northwest will make 
your fortune. We have put many years into the 


study of timber. 





Our Profit Sharing Timber Bonds, secured by first m: ge on 
standing timber are especially attractive to investors for they 
combine safety wtth a speculative feature, without impairing 
the security. Complete information upon request. 


American Timber Company 


Paid up Capital $250,000 
(l Henry Building ~ - Seattle, Wash. 


1c00¢e 200¢ 1—Sh—0 




















British Columbia Timber Lands 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Al! properties offered have first been examined by 
my own men. Will act as agent for purchasers. 


Correspondence solicited from 
bona fide investors only. 


W. L. KEATE sisetnour since: Vancouver, B. C. 








The Leading Authority for Western Values. 


Are You Interested in a mill or manufacturing 
plant on the Pacific Coast ? 


The General Appraisal Company 
SEATTLE, WASH., 


Will give you the actual value of the property in full, part 
or detail. Write for our 60 page booklet. 











| FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Notables of the Lumber Trade and Their Travels— 
Business Expectations Cheering — Unusual Activity 
for the Season’s End. 

SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 5.—Victor H. Beckman, secre- 
tary of the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, returned last week from a ten days’ trip to 
Chicago and Minneapolis. He says that while retail 
stocks ‘are low throughout the middle West, he does not 
look for the yardmen to do much buying until after the 
first of next year, giving as his reason for this conclu- 
sion the fact that the season is teo far advanced to 
admit of any building until next spring, and now that 
the fall buying is out of the way there is no incentive 
for large purchases. Mr. Beckman says that on his trip 
he was impressed greatly with the hold being secured by 
the patent roofing concerns, and that he believes the red 
cedar shingle men shouid lose no time in starting their 
advertising campaign. He believes that unless some- 
thing is done soon cedar will be driven out of the mar- 
ket. Mr. Beckman attended the meeting of the board 
of governors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at Chicago. After the meeting he went to 
Minneapolis, and after a brief stop there returned by 
the Canadian route. 

Fred McCaughey, of the McCaughey Lumber Company, 
of this city, with mills at Fortson, Wash., left this week 
for a few weeks in Chicago and points in the East. 
Lester W. David, president of the Lester W. David 
Company, returned last week from a six weeks’ trip 
through the East. Mr. David believes that conditions 
indicate a good volume of business for western lumber- 
men after the first of the coming year. Mr. David is 
well pleased with the new Ocean Falls (B. C.) project, 
of which he is president. A large lumber mill and a 
pulp mill are being built and will be in operation by 
early spring. The company is known as the Ocean Falls 
Company, Limited, and a large part of the stock is in the 
hands of English capital, 1. Hamilton Benn, M. P., of 
London, England, being vice president of the company. 
A small mill already is in operation and hotels, stores and 
cottages are being built. This is one of the largest mill 
projects of British Columbia, the zompany owning 80,000 
acres of timber in the vicinity of Ocean Falls. 

G. M. Butcher, vice president of the United States 
Lumber Company and superintendent of the company’s 
plant at Darrington, Wash., left this week for Honolulu, 
H. I., sailing from Vancouver, B. C., on an Australian 
liner that stops at the islands en route. Mr. Butcher 
was accompanied by his wife and expects to spend two 
or three months in the islands. The company’s saw mill 
plant has been shut down, but the planing mill and shin- 
gle mill are still running. 
~ H. S. Thompson, Minneapolis (Minn.) representative 
of the Lester W. David Company, is visiting the head 
office of the company in this city. Concerning conditions 
at Minneapolis Mr. Thompson said that he expects excep- 
tionally good business after the first of the new year 
and that he believes the lineyard concerns will begin buy- 
ing during the next few months for spring shipment. 
Mr. Thompson will leave in a few days for Portland, 
Ore., where he will visit the Monarch mill of the Lester 
W. David Company, returning to Minneapolis about the 
last of this month. 

The Seattle Lumber Company is making extensive re- 
pairs at its mill. An entire foundation will be put in 
and modern machinery installed. Among other improve- 
ments is a new foot resaw—one of William B. Mershon 
& Co.’s new 1911 models. H. Kirk, manager, says the 
mill will not be ready to start up again until after the 
first of the new year. He believes that conditions will 
be better in a short time and will warrant his starting 
the plant as soon as the repairs are completed. 

Harvey W. Swift, president and general manager of 
the Fresno Flume & Lumber Company, Fresno, Cal., was 
a Seattle visitor last week. After two days attending 
to business for his company Mr. Swift went to Portland, 
Ore., for a few days and will then return to his home. 

C. W. Culver, of Chicago, is in Seattle. Mr. Culver 
has been identified with the lumber business for a num- 
ber of years, having first started in that line on the 
Pacific coast ten or twelve years ago. He acted for some 
time as.the Chicago representative of the E. H. Lewis 
Lumber Company, of Seattle, and later was engaged in 
the yellow pine business with a southern company. Mr. 
Culver likes Seattle and may decide to locate here. 

D. P. Simons, jr., chief fire warden of the Washington 
Forest Fire Association of Seattle, has returned from a 
trip to New York and Chicago, having been called 
there on business from Los Gatos, Cal., where he had 
gone to attend the funeral of his father, the late Daniel 
Page Simons. Mr. Simons says that conditions in the 
East appear to be good and he looks for an increase in 
buying soon. Concerning the forest fire damage Mr. 
Simons said that his regular report in detail has not been 
prepared, but the substance of it will be that of the 
7,500,000 acres of timber in this state 15,000 acres were 
burned over, and on these only 15 percent of the timber 
was actually destroyed. Mr. Simons says that he was 
somewhat surprised himself when in checking up the loss 
for Washington he found it so small, and that this state 
is fortunate this year, as compared with other states 
that suffered fire losses. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway was the 
first eastern railroad to use western fir lumber and about 
twelve years ago it established George Wilder buyer in 
the West to furnish its requirements in that direction. 














He made his headquarters in Tacoma and-since the begin- 





ning of the construction of the western extension under 
the name of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
Mr. Wilder has bought for it to some extent. November 
1 Mr. Wilder was promoted to purchasing agent, with 
offices and headquarters in the White building, Seattle, 
and hereafter will reside in this city. 

California coastwise trade has improved during the last 
few days, and if it continues good the present low rates 
hardly will hold. The Shipowners’ Association of the 
Pacific Coast reports freights firm. Recent fixtures: 
Steamer Coaster, Columbia river to San Francisco, $3.50; 
barkentine Gardiner City, Puget sound to San Francisco, 
$3.50; schooners Alumna and Mindora, Grays harbor and 
Puget sound to direct nitrate port, 41s 3d; barkentines 
Amazon and Amaranth, Columbia river or Puget sound 
to Sydney, 32s 6d. 

From building permits issued during October it would 
seem that locally the lumber business is very good. Per- 
mits were issued for 181 detached residences and 219 
frame business buildings. Besides these permits were 
issued for a number of other buildings, which while not 
of frame construction will require the use of much 
lumber. October’s building was the heaviest of any 
month of the year, the permits aggregating $2,093,100. 
Seattle building permits for the first ten months of 1910 
exceeded $15,000,000. 

Bids on 519,000 feet of fir and cedar, delivery to 
begin January 1, were called for last week by the United 
States Reclamation Service at North Yakima. The speci- 
fications state that cedar is preferred, and the largest 
item is for 230,000 feet of 2x12 6 to 24 planks. 

B. W. Bawden, Seattle manager for James D. Lacey 
& Co., upon his return from Portland, Ore., last week 
said that he was very much impressed with that city, 
especially the large amount of building now being car- 
ried on. Mr. Bawden says that lumber conditions at 
Portland seem to be good and that he found the lumber- 
men very optimistic. 





EXPERIMENTS IN CLEARING STUMP LAND. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 5.—By experiments being con- 
ducted this week Prof. H. W. Sparks, of the United 
States Forest Service, expects to prove that stumps 
may be completely removed by the charpit process for 
25 cents apiece. Prof. Sparks reports that in a recent 
test 125 stumps, some of which were 3 feet in diameter, 
were eradicated in four days at a cost of only 23 cents 
each. The experiments so far have been confined to 
clay foundations, but Professor Sparks believes that 
the process can be so perfected that it can be used 
successfully in any foundation. The process consists 
in making an excavation around the stump, filling this 
with cinders, then covering the cinders with gravel 
or cracked rock smeared with fuel oil, this being cov- 
ered with kindling and set on fire. Clay is then ap- 
plied in such a manner as to prevent any heat escap- 
ing. In several cases already tried stumps have been 
destroyed to a depth of 15 feet. In case these experi- 
ments are successful in any soil the problem of celear- 
ing logged-off lands will have been solved. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Milwaukee Important Factor in Holding Up Railroad 
Demand—Improvement in Volume of Inquiry and 
Stock Moving More Freely. 


TACOMA, WASH., Nov. 4.—The Milwaukee has been 
an important factor in the fir market during the last 
few dull months and has been practically the only rail 
road doing any buying, outside of the order placed by 
the Burlington a month or so ago and the inquiry it 
sent out last week. The Milwaukee has been buying 
right along in various quantities for its construction work 
in the Pacifie Northwest, orders having been placed with 
in the last week alone for 100 cars of lumber, bridge 
timbers and construction stuff with mills in this dis- 
trict. 

‘The Mineral Lake Lumber Company started sawing 
Tuesday after a shutdown of ten days for repairs. The 
company has a number of orders ahead. Mr. Dickson 
said: 

Conditions have brightened perceptibly. There is conside!- 
ably more inquiry and more movement all along the line. 
Prices are low and depend largely on how badly a _ mill 
needs the business. The outlook is good for an improved 
market and healthier conditions. 

The Northern Coast Timber Company is meeting witli 
success in its new venture—the installation of a special 
department for cedar poles, cedar piling and fir spars 
This department is under the management of E. J 
Brady, who came to Tacoma from Menominee, Mict., 
and lately had been assistant in the construction of the 
Pacific States mill. The company is prepared to fur 
nish any lengths but will make a specialty of long lengths, 
for which its timber is admirably adapted. Cedar piling 
is being used extensively by the railroads in wharf con- 
struction and kindred work, it being found to outlast 
other varieties. The company is filling a large piling 
order for the Milwaukee. 

The big plant of the Pacific States Lumber Company, 
at Selleck, recently completed, is running without 4 
hitch. The company has completed or has under way 
fifteen houses for use of its employees and is making 
other improvements. The mill is getting a good run 0! 
business and is well equipped in the way of rail ship- 
ping facilities and connections. 

George F. Wilder, for many years lumber buyer for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, has been promoted 
to the office of purchasing agent of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound, to succeed D. F. Buckingham, 
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purchasing agent at Seattle. Mr. Wilder is widely 
known to the lumber trade and has made his headquar- 
ters in Tacoma several years. He has bought millions 
of feet of lumber for the Milwaukee. Mr. Bucking- 
ham, who has been in the employ of the Milwaukee for 
ten years, has been transferred to another department. 
Mr. Wilder assumed his new office Wednesday. 

H. F. Salsich, president of the Salsich Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned to Hartland, Wis., after a month 
at the company’s big plant at McKenna. 

The Eastern Mill Company, on the tidelands, and 
owned by B. O. Skewis and associates, has lately added 
to its plant a large dry kiln made by the North Coast 
Dry Kiln Company. 

The Pacific Box Company, of which Charles A. Pratt 
is at the head, is making extensive repairs and altera- 
tions in its plant in the east end. 

The Tacoma Mill Company has offered the city a tract 
of fifty-seven and one-half acres near MeMillan for 
$8,000, the land being wanted by the city as a reservoir 
site in connection with the new Green river gravity water 
system. About 3,000,000 feet of timber is on the tract. 
The municipal commission has not decided whether to 
accept the offer or to bring about condemnation 
proceedings. 

The Pacific Shipping Company’s schooner David 
Evans, which will load lumber at Port Blakeley, has 
been sold to Japanese purchasers at Kobe. Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. acted as agents for them in the deal. 
The Evans will be given British register. It was built 
at Marshtield, Ore., in 1901 and since has been in the 
lumber trade from this coast. 

The plants of the Eatonville Lumber Company, at 
Eatonville, and the Reliance Lumber & Timber Com- 
pany, at Alder, both on the Tacoma Eastern, are idle 
owing to a slack market. The Alder mill has been idle 
about sixty and the Eatonville about thirty days. ‘The 
companies are affiliated, both being under the general 
management of H. 8. Mitchell. 

The plant of the Valley Mill Company, comprising 
saw mill, planing mill and shingle mill, located at Buck- 
ley, near this city, was destroyed by fire last night, only 
the office and dry kiln being reported saved. The plant 
had been closed down for about two weeks, owing to the 
slack market. It was owned by James McNeely and 
Edward Collins, of Buckley, and associates. The saw 
mill had a capacity of about 30,000 feet. 

Henry Royce, manager of the Monarch Lumber Com- 
pany, engaged in logging with headquarters at Kapowsin, 
on the Tacoma Eastern, left the first of this week for a 
business trip to Chicago. 





IMPROVING SELLING FACILITIES. 


TacoMA, WASH., Nov. 2.—At the comfortable general 
offices of the Pacific States Lumber Company and the 
Mineral Lake Lumber Company, in the Perkins building, 
this city, J. G. Dickson, manager of the Mineral Lake 
Lumber Company and a member of the Pacific States 
Lumber Company, who has charge of the combined sell- 
ing office of both companies, states that only a fair 
amount of business is being offered. He is not discour- 
aged and believes that conditions will improve gradually 
after election, and as political matters become more set- 
tled, following the beginning of the new year. 

The plant of the Mineral Lake Lumber Company has 
been shut down the last week while a pair of heavy twin 
engines are being installed in place of a single engine. 
Later more improvements will be made in the capacity 
of the mill, so that before spring it will be turning out 
in the neighborhood of 100,000 feet of lumber daily. 

The plant of the new Pacific States Lumber Company, 
at Selleck, equipped with a single band, a gang and a 
resaw, is turning out 125,000 feet of lumber daily. The 
Northern Coast Timber Company, which is allied with 
the Mineral Lake Lumber Company and the Pacific 
stntes Lumber Company, also has its offices with the 
otier two concerns, as does John Bagley, the veteran 
l\iaber railroad builder, who is heavily interested in and 
8 largely responsible for all the companies. Mr. Bagley 
\ilt the Tacoma Eastern railroad and is still its general 
anager, though it is owned by the Milwaukee. E. B. 

elds, formerly manager of the O. K. Logging Com- 
pany, Aberdeen, has charge of the logging operations of 

is concern, He is an old Michigan logger and under- 
mds the business thoroughly. 

“his concern recently engaged in the cedar pole and 
pillng business under the supervision of E. J. Brady, 
tormerly with the Spies Lumber Company at Menominee, 
i. It is now carrying poles and piling in stock, 
use 1t was not satisfactory heretofore, on receipt of 
‘ kurge order, to go into the woods and get the timber, 
as it resulted in a great deal of waste. The Northern 
‘oast Timber Company has established three cedar 
yards; one at McKenna, one at Frederickson and another 
at \ider, all on the Tacoma Eastern branch of the Mil- 
Waukee road. It has about 2,000 poles already in piles 
air drying at these yards. Their cedar output is handled 
through the lumber companies by Mr. Dickson, assisted 
by Carl Kellogg. 

_ the new plant of the Pacifie States Lumber Company 
's one of the most uptodate plants in the West. It is 
managed by Frank Selleck, who supervised the construc- 
tion. Mr. Selleck formerly was manager of the Kapow- 


a Company at Kapowsin and is an experienced 
millman, 
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NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WasH., Nov. 4.—Expectancy of improved 
market conditions has about given way among manufac- 
turers in this district to a feeling that no improvement 
may be looked for before the opening of the spring mar- 
ket. With the mills in and about Everett there is 
noticeable, from reports received, a fair volume of busi- 


ag. though curtailment, in a measure, is still adhered to 
Y producers, 


William Murphy, until recently interested in the Eclipse 
Mill Company with Henry W. Stuchell and E. I. Car- 
penter, and who, since the reported selling of his in- 
terest to Mr. Stuchell, has engaged in the manufacture 
of lumber on his own behalf, left Everett this week, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Murphy, to spend the winter in Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Murphy took his touring car along. 

A number of logging camps in Snohomish county are 
closed and others are preparing to close, as operators 
state that too many logs are in the water now for the 
volume of business being transacted by the mills. It is 
expected that the camps will remain inactive from sixty 
to ninety days. 

The Canyon Lumber Company has lightered a large cut 
from its plant on Snohomish river to the Great North- 
ern’s oriental wharf, awaiting foreign shipment. 

The Johnson-Dean Lumber Company dispatched its 
first trainload of logs into this city from its logging 
operations near Robe this week. The company’s logging 
road has been connected with the Monte Cristo branch 
of the Northern Pacific at Robe. Besides its logging 
operations this company operates a mill’ at Robe, where 
it manufactures cedar lumber and shingles. C. A. Dean, 
president of this company, is president also of the 
Canyon Lumber Company, Everett, which operates a 
large saw mill, and in the future will receive a large 
portion of its logs from Robe. C. H. Johnson, of the 
Johnson-Dean company, is president and treasurer of the 
W. W. Johnson Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. Johnson has been spending the last thirty days on 
Puget sound looking after his local various interests 
and he expects to remain in this district at least another 
month. 

The Crown Lumber Company, Mukilteo, about four 
miles below Everett on the Great Northern railway, is 
installing an electric light plant to take care of its big 
lumber manufacturing operations. This company is 
owned by the Charles Nelson Company, of San Francisco, 
and is under the management of A. A. Scott. It has one 
of the largest and best equipped saw mills on the north 
Pacific coast, having a capacity of 250,000 feet of lumber 
in ten hours. Manager Scott keeps the plant in excellent 
condition, well painted and free from debris, and this 
is one of the first points that impress the visitor. The 
company is loading two cargoes at its docks, one of 
1,500,600 feet for Honolulu and another of 550,000 feet 
for San Francisco. 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


Lumber Moving Well at Fair Prices—Big Batch of 
Orders from Line Yards of Middle West—Cargo 
Trade Brisk. 
ABERDEEN AND HoQquiAM, WASH., Nov. 1.—The whole- 

sale market is holding at last week’s figures. Retail 

trade is in good shape and prices are said to be good, 
while lumber is moving freely. 

Orders for approximately 200 carloads, or 5,000,000 
feet, of fir lumber have been placed with Puget sound 
mills during the last ten days by middle western line 
yards. The Larson Lumber Company, Bellingham, is 
credited with having secured orders for about 150 cars 
of this business. The bulk of the business came from 
lineyard dealers in and around Minneapolis, Minn. An- 
other 200-carload lineyard inquiry is reported to have 
been sent out. This order calls for delivery during 
January and February, and so far has been turned down 
by Coast manufacturers, who are not anxious to fill up 
their books with orders for distant delivery at prevailing 
prices. Most manufacturers believe that prices soon 
will show improvement. The large volume of lineyard 
business developing is said to indicate that eastern re- 
tailers likewise evidently expect prices to advance. A 
prominent northwestern lumber manufacturer, answering 
a query from a middle western lineyard to take on new 
business for future delivery, yesterday stated that he did 
not care to place any such orders on the books, bu€ would 
be glad to figure on the business for immediate delivery. 
As a result of the increase in inquiries several of the 
lumbermen state that the market is stiffening. Sound 
millmen handling cargo business report trade fairly brisk. 

Consul General Samuel S. Knabenshue, of Tientsin, 
reports that a company has been formed at that port in 
which Chinese and American capital is combined to 
carry on a general business in American lumber and 
building material. The company will be incorporated 
under the laws of California, and will be capitalized at 
$50,000, $35,000 of which will be paid at once and the 
remainder held in the treasury until such time as the 
progress of the business calls for it. 

The plant of the Union Mill Company at Aberdeen 
began operation Monday after a shutdown of about two 
months’ duration. The company decided that it was 
cheaper to run than to lie idle. While shut down the 
mill underwent minor repairs. 

The American barkentine Jane L. Stanford, with 
1,100,000 feet of lumber, bound for Brisbane, Australia, 
arrived at Astoria, Ore., October 26 with four feet of 
water in the hold. The Stanford left Grays harbor the 
day previous in tow. In crossing the bar it struck several 
times. After dropping the tug the ship was found to 
be: leaking and it will be towed to Portland, Ore., for 
repairs. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


Better Feeling Among Buyers—Slump Believed to Be 
Over—Prices Not as Firm as Desired—New Logging 
Road. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Nov. 5.—Conditions have improved 
since last week. There is a better feeling dmong buyers 
and it is believed that the slump is over. A number of 
large orders are being received and, while prices are not 
as good as could be wished, they are not declining. An- 
other thing that makes the producer feel still better is 
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re Sige >00¢ 0c —200€ on 
Timber Loans 


WE are prepared to make loans in 


amounts of $200,000 and upwards | 














secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 





Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
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Menz Timber Gold Bonds 


Profit Sharing—Interest Bearing —Deed Protected. 
PAY TO INVESTORS 


4% interest per annum, for seven years, 
O unless previously matured 


AND 664% of all net profits realized from 


sale of the bonded property. 


The R. J. Menz Lumber Co. does not operate Saw Mills; 
its investments are confined to Standing Timber, in the Pacific 
Northwest. 
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Write for paticulars, to 


R. J. Menz Lumber Co. 
American Bank Building, 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. j 
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imber Bonds 


WE invite correspondence 
with owners of standing tim- 
ber, who are desirous of 
placing a bond issue, as well 
as with investors contemplat- 
ing placing their funds in 


D. R. Francis v. R. Francis,Jr. 
T. H. Francis timber issues. C. H. Hiemenz 
J.D. P. Francis We make a specialty of J. S. Smith 


high - grade timber bonds. 
Our circular will be mailed 
upon request. 











Francis Bro. & Co. 


(Established 1877.) 
214 N. Fourth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
This word 


SCOT. 


dealto all of us. Credit is an important 
factor in business success when used rightly but 
becomes a destructive agent in the hands of dis- 
honest men. In connection with our 


Red Book Service 


which furnishes dependable reports on the lumber 
and woodworking trade, we have a well organized 


Law and Collection Department 


at your service. We've had over 32 years’ ex- 
perience collecting lumbermen’s accounts. Let 
us give further particulars regarding this service. 


Lumbermen’s Credit 


Association 
Established 1876 
TT? Jackson Bivd., Chicago 116 Nassau St., New York 
— tng MT a7 
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* LOANS” * 
TIMBER LANDS 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts From $100,000 Up 


We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 


MARQUETTE BUILDING 
a CHICAGO @ 
X 22) 
















































| Owners of high-grade standing tim- | 
Sara cea ° 
ber desirous of borrowing money 
on same secured by a First Mort- 
gage are invited to communicate 
with us. We are. prepared to fi- 
nance companies which are anxious 
to obtain additional capital with 


which to operate tracts of timber. 











A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 






























William R. Compton Co. 


Merchants-Laclede Bldg. , 
ST. LOUIS. 


205 LaSalle Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Dealers in Well Secured 


TIMBER 


BONDS 


Having exceptional facilities for distribution 
of such securities, we invite correspondence relat- 
ing to proposed financing of loans of large size. 

















BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. I. EWART 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 











826-7 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 




















that yards are beginning to want material, and it will 
tbe more than likely that the near future will show a 
large trade in this class of stocks. Much of this material 
has been stored for a year, and if it moves off now will 
greatly aid the millman to clean up yards and sheds, as 
well as lopping off considerable insurance. 

A movement is on foot to develop logged-off land in 
this section of the state and that outsiders are interested 
is proven by the fact that inquiries have been received 
in the last few weeks by local millmen asking them how 
much land they had that could be bought and what the 
prevailing price was. 

The E. K. Bishop Mill Company, Montesano, has added 
a cut up department to its plant, and it will now handle 
sash and door stock in the finished instead of the raw 
state. 

The H. H. Martin Lumber Company has been build- 
ing a logging road into some timber quite a distance 
from its old workings, and for that reason has been 
delayed in getting sufficient timber to keep the mill 
going. This week the company bought a trainload of logs 
from a camp near Wallville, and will get more from time 
to time until its camps are running full time. 

The Eastern Railway & Lumber Company has been 
running full time and it has considerable logging on its 
own lands, but is drawing only a part of its supply from 
its own timber. 

The new mill of the Taylor Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, at the new town of Maytown, four miles east 
of Littlerock, on the Grays harbor branch of the Chi- 
eago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound railway, began saw- 
ing last week. The mill has a capacity of 75,000 feet 
a day, is equipped with a circular saw and a Berlin 
band resaw. ‘The company has under construction a 
shingle mill equipped with two upright machines and 
a double dry kiln for lumber and shingles, which will be 
completed in about sixty days. 

The Taylor Lumber & Shingle Company has the 
following officers: FF. S. Taylor, president; John 
Joyce, vice president, and Isom T. Noe, secretary and 
manager. Mr. Taylor formerly was in the shingle 
business at Elma as head of the Taylor & Evans 
Shingle Company, which he took over, moving the 
shingle mill to Maytown. Mr. Joyce formerly was in 
the logging department of the Grays Harbor Com- 
mercial Company at Cosmopolis and Mr. Noe for a 
number of years was agent for the Northern Pacific at 
Elma. The company has laid out a townsite and built 
a general store and will develop at Maytown a new in- 
dustrial community. The postoffice is at Littlerock, 
but an effort is being made to secure a postoffice for 
Maytown. The company has a finely wooded tract and 
its mill plant is in the midst of it, the logs being 
brought in with donkey engines direct to the pond. 
Eventually a logging railroad will be constructed. 

The Pacific Tank & Silo Company has been formed 
by W. A. Bricker, L. C. Bricker and W. B. Plue and 
will build a factory at Chehalis for the manufacture 
of tank and silo stock. Messrs. Bricker are members 
of the Summit Mill Company, Seattle, a wholesale 
concern, and L. C. Bricker has represented in the East 
a number of years several Coast sash and door con- 
cerns. Mr. Plue is manager of the Columbia River 
Door Company at Rainier, Ore. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 














Informal Political Gathering of Lumbermen—Boom 
Started for Pioneer Lumberman—Builders’ Ex- 
change’s Future Home—New Lumber Townsite. 
SPOKANE, WasH., Nov. 5.—The last week has been 

a busy one for the lumbermen who take.an interest in 
politics, and the meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club today 
was turned into an informal political gathering. Sev- 
eral of the county and district candidates were present 
and while the matter of politics was not taken up the 
candidates spoke on other topics and were well re- 
ceived. George W. Hoag, president of the club, is a 
warm supporter of the candidacy of Miles Poindexter, 
who received the indorsement of the state of Washing- 
ton for United States senator by 53,000 majority. The 
meeting was well attended as usual and the lumbermen 
are taking an active interest in making the sessions of 
the organization interesting and of benefit to the mem- 
bers, who meet twice each month. 

A boom has been started for Z. E. Hayden, pioneer 
lumberman of Washington, who is at the head of the 
Pine Fir Lumber Company, for city commissioner, under 
the new charter which is being framed by a special 
commission along the iines of the Des Moines plan. 
Mr. Hayden is strongly indorsed by the lumbermen of the 
city and will receive the support of the members of the 
Lumbermen’s Club. 

U. K. Swift, of the Crab Creek Lumber Company, 
of Seattle, was in Spokane this week. He is one of the 
directors of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and called at the general office. He reported a 
new yard of the Crab Creek company at Donald. 

The Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, Ida., has 
established a retail yard at Spangle. 

The Muskegon Lumber Company has opened a retail 
yard in this city. The company has bought a portion 
of the yard of the Washington Mill Company. 

Plans were adopted at a special meeting of the Spo- 
kane Builders’ Exchange this week by which the north 
wing of the seventh floor of the Hutton building will 
be fitted up for the organization as its future home. 
It was decided to divide the 1,600 square feet of 





floor space into a large assembly room 40x18 feet, five 


committee rooms and a room for the secretary. Port- 
able partitions will permit of the entire space being 
thrown into on@ large room. Arrangements will be made 
for a display room, in which the members will be able 
to exhibit material. This will include various grades and 
varieties of lumber, in addition to brick and stone and 
other materials. The meeting went on record as favor- 
ing a member of the Chamber of Commerce to act as 
chairman of the public affairs committee. The quarters 
will be opened early in July. 

C. P. Lindsley, of Spokane, vice president and man- 
ager of the Craig Mountain Lumber Company, manu- 
facturer of the famous ‘‘Craig Mountain cork pine,’’ 
left last week for several weeks’ absence in the East. 

A single band mill is being built at Clark’s Fork, 
lda., by Tom 8S. Maloney, formerly with the Buckeye 
Lumber Company, at Buckeye, Wash., and Israel Gariepy, 
recently with the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, La 
Crosse, Ida. It will saw under contract for the Mac 
Gillis & Gibbs Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
which concern has just concluded a similar sawing con- 
tract with the Riverside Lumber Company, near LaClede, 
Ida., having sawed all its timber in that vicinity. It has 
timber in the vicinity of Clark’s Fork and will stock 
that mill, and in the spring will begin the construction 
of a planing mill there. D. H. Stetler, of Spokane, has 
charge of the western operations of the company. 

Lumber ‘companies of Bonner county, Idaho, with large 
lumber holdings near Cabinet, Ida., burned over by the 
forest fires, are preparing for an extensive logging sea- 
son this fall and winter. Burned sections must be logged 
this winter to save the timber. The Sandpoint Lum- 
ber & Pole Company is putting in a camp at Cabinet; 
Henry Field, of Sandpoint, will log at Cabinet for the 
Dover Lumber Company. The H. C. White Lumber Com- 
pany, of LaClede, has John Schaffer, Charles Horn, 
Grover Markham and Henry Sage in charge of four 
camps. ‘The company has bought a large tract of tim- 
ber land between the Spokane International and the Great 
Northern from the Menasha Wooden Ware Company. 
The tract is about six miles north of Sandpoint and has 
been bought for the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Company. 

It is stated that the Blackwell Lumber Company 
may start the large mili at Coeur d’ Alene, which has 
been closed the last few weeks. The company was one 
of the smallest losers in the recent forest fires. Prac- 
tically the only damage done to the 7,000,000 feet of 
timber which the company holds was in the Mica Bay 
district, which was logged previous to the fire. To save 
the remaining timber in this district the company has 
transferred its complete logging equipment from the St. 
Maries country to Mica bay, so that within the next year 
all the burnt over timber will be logged and ready for 
the saw mill at Coeur d’ Alene. 

A townsite is being surveyed for the Northwestern 
Lumber Company, near Vollmer, Ida. A millsite has 
been selected and the surveyors have completed a sur- 
vey of a branch of the Nez Perce & Idaho railroad to 
the site. The lumber will be cut by two band saws 
having a combined daily capacity of 150,000 feet. 

T. J. Humbird, of the Humbird Lumber Company, 
Sandpoint, Ida., has arranged with the Fidelity Lun- 
ber Company, ot Newport, Wash., to log off a portion of 
the Humbird company’s timber in the Kaniksu national 
forest on the west branch of Priest river. Six million 
feet will be brought to the Fidelity boom. 

J. Arthur Farnsworth, prominent lumberman of Los 
Angeles, and Mrs. Farnsworth, are visiting acquaintances 
in Spokane. They were entertained by Mrs. Ella W. Lud- 
wig at a theater party the evening of November 2. Mrs. 
Farnsworth and Mrs. Ludwig are sisters. 


New Local Lumber Headquarters. 

The new Realty building, Riverside avenue and 
Bernard street, is becoming headquarters for Spokane 
lumbermen. Already the following concerns lave 
moved in: Pine-Fir Company, Bement-Harold Lumber 
Company, Frank C. Hogan, representing the Hill Uum- 
ber Company, Tacoma, and W. M. Crombie & Co., New 
York; Bradford-Kennedy Lumber Company and the 
F. R. Woodbury Lumber Company. All the offices face 
on the outside of the building, thus giving plenty of 
light and air. The lumber offices of Spokane are scat- 
tered around among a number of buildings, several 01 
which have two or three or four lumber offices, but 
the Realty building now has more than any other office 
building in the city. 

J. H. Ehrmantraut, of the Pine-Fir Compan} has 
now been back several weeks after a three months 
absence in the middle West, visiting leading lumber 
markets such as Minneapolis, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Lincoln, Denver and other points. While he 
was away he secured orders for considerable wester? 
lumber. The Pine-Fir Company does an extcnsive 
wholesale business in Inland Empire and Pacific «oast 
lumber and shingles. Mr. Ehrmantraut says his com 
pany is doing a fair business only, but he is bh veful 
of better things after the new year. G. Schnasse, whe 
has been traveling for the Pine-Fir Company, ani who 
has been spending several weeks at the home oflice 1” 
Spokane, will leave in a few days for another trip 
through the middle West, visiting the lumber trace. 





SALE OF INDIAN LANDS. 

Fort Smiru, Ark., Nov. 8.—The United States In- 
terior Department has ruled that the sale of the forested 
area in the Choctaw nation, Oklahoma, amounting t0 
1,365,000 acres, will not take place at the same time that 
the unallotted lands of that nation are disposed of. The 
unallotted lands of the Choctaw nation, amounting to 
over a million acres, will be sold by counties continuously 
from November 21 to March 1, 1911. The forested area 
will be sold later, it being necessary to make 2 ne" 
appraisement. The timber lands will not be sold 1 
tracts larger than 640 acres to a buyer. 
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Renewed Firmness in Coastwise Rates — Wholesale 
Business in Better Shape—Redwood Stave Pipe in 
Demand—tTrade Quiet in Oil Regions. 

San Francisco, Nov. 5.—November opened auspi- 
ciously with the lumber trade and there are some indica- 
tions that the worst is over. Renewed firmness in coast- 
wise freights is the most encouraging feature, and, fol- 
lowing the recent advance of 25 cents in the rate to this 
port, some of the vessel owners are demanding the same 
amount additional. Coasting steamers are scarce and the 
demand will soon bring a number of sailing vessels back 
into the lumber trade, which will have a tendency to 
restore normal conditions. The wholesale lumber market 
is in better shape than for some time, with prices un- 
changed. Receipts of lumber by sea have been a little 
heavier of late and for the last week aggregated about 
20,000,000 feet, including fir and redwood. The sugar 
and white pine mills in California are having an excep- 
tionally long season owing to prolonged dry weather, 
but will soon close with little stock on hand. 

During the last month building ccentracts were entered 
into for a total of $1,772,952, divided as follows: Brick, 
$1,121,215; frame, $548,660; alterations, $103,077. 

Demand is fair for vessels for foreign lumber ship- 
ments and freight rates are well maintained, although 
the fact that two vessels, which arrived during the week, 
lost their charters by being overdue has had a tendency 
to unsettle the charter market. Puget sound to South 
Africa has been done at private terms. West coast of 
South America to San Francisco and return from Puget 
sound has been done on time charter. A vessel has been 
fixed from Grays harbor to Santa Rosalia at private 
terms. 

The Richardson Steamship Company, which operates a 
line of steamers between Portland and San Francisco 
with lumber as the principal item of freight, will be 
reorganized. The new corporation will be called thé 
Richardson & Sons Steamship Company. 

John P. Muller & Co., who had offices in the Santa 
Marina building, are retiring from business and Trower 
Bros., of 707 Lumbermen’s building, have taken over 
some of their agencies, including that of Whiting G. 
Press, a large manufacturer of redwood shingles~ at 
Eureka. They also have taken on the cedar shingle line 
of the Columbia Box Lumber Company, of Willapa, 
Wash. Demand is fairly good for cedars at $2.25 San 
Francisco. Business is quiet in green redwood shingles, 
which are quoted at $1.65, California count, but with 
proper advertising and sales management much improve- 
ment is expected. 

A representative of the King Lumber Company, 624 
Merchants’ Exchange building, which maintains six 
yards in the lower San Joaquin valley, reports business 
quiet in the oil regions, although demand is better for 
lumber in the interior farther north. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Company reports a fair 
demand for redwood stave pipe. A great deal of red- 
wood finishing stock is being shipped to eastern markets. 

L. R. Prince, lumberman, Boston, Mass., accompanied 
by Mrs. Prince; Cassius R. Peck, of Marshfield, Ore., 
who has large timber holdings; H. W. Jackson, a prom- 
inent mill owner and timberman of Arcata, and Mrs. 
Jackson, who have just returned from the East, and 
George H. Emerson, a prominent mill owner of Hoquiam, 
Wash., were among recent visitors. Other visitors from 
within the state were H. L. Middleton, of Boulder Creek; 
C. C. Stewart, of Eureka; T. H. Miner, of Arcata, and 
KE. J. Grant, of Los Angeles. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


Logging Operations About Over for Season—WMills 
Running Steadily—Coast and Interior Czegifornia 
Trade Weak. 

EUREKA, Cat., Nov. 5.—Humboldt county is having 
‘ very good season from the logger’s standpoint. A 
number of mills have their winter supply of logs in the 
ponds and are ceasing operations for the season, while 
others are banking the logs at the landings in the woods 
‘Ss a reserve supply. Mills continue to run steadily, 
although the volume of business has decreased. Demand 
for finish and siding in the East has slackened, but by 
next month millmen expect to enter orders for early 
spring delivery. The Coast and interior California trade 
also is weak but somewhat stronger than at this time a 
year ago. 

Manager Seffens, of the Eel River Valley Lumber 

Company, Newburg, has returned from San Francisco, 
at which place he was taken seriously ill and was con- 
fined to a hospital for three weeks. 
_ Logging operations at the Holmes-Eureka Lumber 
ompany’s Happy Camp have been concluded. All 
machinery in use at that point will be moved to the 
site of the new camp near Pepperwood. The logging 
road leading to Happy Camp will be torn up and all 
activity at that place will be suspended. 

The Hammond Lumber Company’s steamer Nehalem 

tas sailed with 500,000 feet of rough clear timbers, 

valued at about $16,000. The entire cargo is for reship- 
ment to South Africa. A portion of it will be discharged 
at St. Helen, Ore., for reshipment by the Oregon Pine 

Export Company. The balance will be taken to Prescott 


( 


and loaded on the steamer Claverdon, under charter to 
J. J. Moore & Co. 


The British steamer Bankdalé, chartered by W. R. 


. 


Grace & Co., cleared for South American points with a 
cargo of 31,524 pieces of redwood ties. 

The American schooner Bequoia has cleared for Hilo, 
Nopoopa and Kailau with 372,735 feet of rough clear 
boards valued at $8,714.96. 

The Charles Higgins Steamship Company’s steamer 
Fort Bragg was launched recently at the shipyards at 
Fairhaven, having been constructed by the Hammond 
Lumber Company. In the absence of Mrs. Higgins, 
Miss Hellen McMillan, daughter of W. R. MeMillan, of 
the Hammond Lumber Company, christened the vessel. 

Two deals have been consummated in the vicinity of 
Fortuna, whereby the government has taken over small 
tracts of land for the use of the Indians. These lands 
will be turned over in a short time and will be used 
by the Indians instead of their havitig to seek places on 
the Hoopa reservation or elsewhere. Several similar 
tracts have been taken up near Trinidad and Table 
Bluff. 

William L. Wethered, W. E. King, George F. Hart, 
I’. D. Allen, eastern lumbermen, have left for Chieago. 
They spent considerable time in the pine belt in the 
northern part of the county. 

The barkentine Aurora has cleared with ties measur- 
ing 1,221,728 board feet, valued at $14,660.74. The ties 
are consigned to Mexico, the boat being under charter 
to the Charles Nelson Company. 

G. W. Fenwick, of the Vance Redwood Lumber Com- 
pany, is in Missoula, Mont., on business. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 3.—About 10,000 feet of 
lumber a month is being brought from San Pedro by 
barge for the bulkheading and the new pontoons neces- 
sary in carrying on the dredger work in the Long Beach 
harbor. A number of pontoons of a decidedly different 
type from the old ones are being built. 

J. T. T. Paxton, head of a corporation composed of 
English bankers, is in Los Angeles en route home from 
a trip to Mexico, where he has been looking after the 
interests of his corporation, and brings word of a large 
shipment of eucalyptus ties which will arrive here in 
a few days and which are to be experimented with by the 
Santa Fe railroad. In the shipment are 80,000 ties from 
Tasmania, Australia, enough for forty miles of track, 
and it is understood that the Santa Fe will use them in 
southern California, replacing the old style redwood 
ties with eucalyptus. Mr. Paxton thinks the hardwood 
ties will be used extensively in future railroad construc- 
tion. The eucalyptus which has been grown in southern 
California, while it has a certain value now, he- thinks 
will not amount.to much until the trees are very old. 

S. Weaver, who has large timber interests near Walla 
Walla, Wash., is in this city. S. B. Hart, of Portland, 
is a late arrival in Los Angeles, as is W. P. Angels, 
manager of the Oregon & Washington box shook factory, 
of San Francisco. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Schafer were visitors in this city 
last week. Mr. Schafer is a well known lumber dealer 
in Plano, Ill. 





FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 

San Diego, Cau., Noy. 5.—The October report of Wal- 
ter T. Blake, collector of the port of San Diego, shows 
that business is keeping up to the average. The value 
of domestic exports was $71,831 and foreign exports 
$225. Total receipts of the office for the month were 
$12,242.72. Among the exports was included lumber 
shipped to points on the coast of lower California. 

C. H. Wagner, manager of the Russ Lumber & Mill 
Company, accompanied by Mrs. Wagner, is in Los 
Angeles for a few days. 

The schooner Yosemite brought 250,000 feet of pine 
from Everett, Wash., for the Benson Lumber Company 


this week. ee 





OREGON 


ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 5.—Building permits for the 
ten months of the year amount to $14,770,332 or $1,250,- 
000 in excess of the total at the corresponding period 
last year. From this it will be seen that there is a 
good local demand for lumber. 

Alfred Rose, prominent pine exporter, Mobile, Ala., 
was in Portland this week looking into the possibilities 
of shipping Pacific coast fir to the east coast of South 
America. He left for the Puget Sound country today to 
visit mills there. 

The Eastern & Western Lumber Company has shut 
down its logging camp on the Columbia river, already 
having enough logs on hand to last over winter. 

The Patterson Lumber Company has shut down its 
mill at Rainier for a general overhauling. 

At a recent meeting of the executive committee of the 
Oregon Conservation Association it was decided to make 
one of the chief features of the annual report to the gov- 
ernor and legislature a recommendation for a state for- 
ester and a liberal appropriation for forest fire wardens. 
The committee will also recommend changes in the Oregon 
forest fire laws. 














WORLD’S LARGEST VESSEL. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 5.—Decks of the world’s largest 
vessel, the keel for which was laid at Stettin, Germany, 
and which will be operated across the Atlantic by the 
Hamburg-American line, will be made of Oregon fir. To 
provide the necessary material 2,000,000 feet have been 
bought and will be shipped to its destination on the 
German steamship Omega, which arrived this week after 
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Fort Dearborn 
National Bank 


Clark and Monroe Sts. 





Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 
Deposits, - $15,000,000 


WM. A. TILDEN, President. 

NELSON N.LAMPERT, J.FLETCHER FARRELL 
Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier 
GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD, 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 
THOMAS E.NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier 





and endeavor to give prompt and efficient service by per- 
sonal and courteous attention to our customers. 





We solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and indiv duals 








H. M. Bryttessy & COMPANY 


Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 
Artificial Gas Systems 
Steel Railways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Plants 
Irrigation Systems 


Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Railways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 
Drainage Systems 





EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 





218 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Portland, Ore. Mobile, Ala. 
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Established 1881 


W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER AND TIES 
CEDAR POSTS, YELLOW PINE, FIli TIMBER 
Specialty: OAK TIMBER, PLANK, ETC. 


General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones Canal 3190-3191 


Mills at Falcon, Miss. CHICAGO 





























Pilsen Lumber Company 


WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, 





Quick shipments from our 
mills or from a large stock in 
our seven acres of yard at 


Laflin and 22nd Streets, YELLOW PINE, 
CHICAGO. LATH & SHINGLES. 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 














PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO 


513 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. : 
Manufacturers of J of 
HEMLOCK Harrison YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR — Fir & Red Cedar 














¥, LIGHTBODY, Pres. MILLS AT MATTOON, WIS. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec’y & Treas 











Sherman & Kimball, vo tate sae] 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 


WESTERN WHITE PINE YARD STOCK AND 
FACTORY LUMBER 











a-quick passage from San Diego. The Pacific Export 
Lumber Company, this city, sold the cargo, and it is 
being furnished by the mills of the Portland Lumber 
Company and the North Pacific Lumber Company. The 
material was cut some time ago and has been treated 
in accordance with specifications that call for clear, ver- 
tical grain material. The new liner will have a speed 
of 22 knots and will be of 45,000 tons net register. The 
length will be 880 feet, beam 96 feet and depth of hold 
64 feet, with accommodations for 5,000 passengers. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


Government to Dredge Channel—New Shingle Mill— 
Stock Subscription for Rebuilding of Burned Mill 
Plant. 

MARSHFIELD, ORE., Nov. 2.—The government dredger 
Oregon has arrived in Coos bay from Grays harbor to 
begin the work of dredging the channel of the bay, the 
expenses to be defrayed by government appropriation. 
The work is of vast importance to lumbermen, as the 
plan is to make a channel which will admit any of the 
larger lumber vessels. 

A shingle mill has been started at the plant of the 
C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company and is 
now running. Shingles are being made for the local 
trade. C. A. Smith, of Minneapolis, who was in this 
city to look over his holdings in this county, stated that 
the lumber manufacturing business is not now on a profit- 
able basis. Business conditions generally, however, are 
better in Oregon and California than any other parts of 
the country. 

A plan is being furthered at Coquille, the county seat 
of Coos county, for raising a stock subscription to assist 
the Johnson Mill Company to rebuild the plant recently 
destroyed by fire. The plan is being promoted by some 
of the business men of the place. 

The Hurd Lumber Company, operating in the Siuslaw 
River country, was one of the losers in a recent fire 
which swept out most of the business section of Florence. 
The company’s store was entirely destroyed. 

The schooner Arago is loading lumber at the Porter 
mill at North Bend. The steam schooner Nann Smith, 
of the same fleet, left Sunday with a cargo of lumber 
from the C. A. Smith mill. The steamer Omega sailed 
this week for California with a cargo of lumber from 
the Simpson mill. The steamers Elizabeth and Fifield 
sailed from Bandon with lumber and the steamer Bandon 
is loading at Bandon. The schooner Albian sailed with 
lumber from the Randolph mill and the schooner Advance 
has arrived at the Coquille river to load lumber. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 














Usual Slackness Incident to Election Period—Rail- 
roads Stand Pat on Retrenchment—Big Mill Plants 
Still Closed. 


ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 8.—Demand and prices are a shade 
quieter. Lumbermen, however, are still of the opinion 
that this slack condition has been due largely to the ap- 
proach of elections throughout the Union and that by the 
middle of this month there will be an appreciable increase 
in business. 

They are led to this view partly by the attitude of rail- 
roads in Georgia. The Southern railway, for instance, 
has completed plans for building a $150,000 freight depot 
in Atlanta, an enterprise that will call for large quanti- 
ties of lumber. Delay in letting the contract is taken 
by dealers to mean that the road is awaiting the business 
steadiness that will follow the elections. 

Most of the larger mills in the state are still closed and 
their managers announce that they will continue so until 
a revival of trade justifies their opening. They do not 
intend, they say, to overstock the market. Even when 
they reopen they probably will run half time until after 
the period of stock-taking and tax returns in December 
is over. 

Atlanta lumbermen have fared somewhat better than 
those over the state at large. They report that within the 
week inquiries have been more numerous. Local building 
operations have been fairly active. Once or twice prices 
have shown an upward tendency. 

Wednesday, November 7, B. L. Willingham, president 
of the Willingham-Tift Lumber Company, was stricken 
with an acute attack of indigestion just as he was leaving 
his Atlanta office. His condition is still considered serious. 

The Willingham-Tift Lumber Company is planning ex- 
tensive improvements and additions to its Atlanta plant, 
which is devoted to the dressing of lumber and the manu- 
facture of sash, doors and blinds. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


Slight Increase in Volume of Inquiries—Prices Still 
Unsatisfactory—-Dressed Stock Moving Well— 
Rough Sailing for Inspection Bureau. 

JACKSONVILLE, FiLA., Nov. 5.—For the last week mar- 
ket conditions have been somewhat improved, as the 
volume of inquiries have increased, although prices still 
-are very unsatisfactory. Dressed stock is not moving 
as freely as could be desired. 

L. J. Phillips, of J. L. Phillips & Co., has returned 
from New York and reports that the lumber market is 
quiet and prices low.’ Low grade lumber, he says, is 


hammering down the price of higher grades. 
The Southern Pine Inspection Bureau seems to be a 
thorn in the flesh of a number of the mills who feel, 






without cause, apparently, that this will work to their 
detriment and that the.inspection will be more technical, 
whereas it should serve to bring the jobbers and millmen 
closer together. 

The Marion County Lumber Company has started its 
mill at Silver Springs after a general overhauling and is 
building brick dry kilns. 

The Melton Lumber Company at Micanopy has com- 
pleted rebuilding its dry kilns, replacing ones lost by 
fire recently. ; 

A. R. Sax, president of the Sax Lumber Company, 
returned to New York yesterday. 

A. G. Cummer, president of the Cummer Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned to Jacksonville after a vacation. 
Part of his time was spent in Michigan looking after the 
interests of his firm. 

Because of the recent storms throughout Florida it is 
reported that the crate mills will suffer a loss of from 
15 to 25 percent in orange box sales, due to the damage 
to the orange crop. 

S. J. Warren & Co. are installing improved machinery 
in their mill and expect to resume operation next week, 
increasing their output. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


Manufacturers Content to Await Developments—North 
Carolina Pine Situation Gaining Strength—Trade 
Heavy but Prices Unsatisfactory. : 
NORFOLK, VA., Nov. 5.—A certain amount of specula- 

tion is indulged in as to the outcome of the pending elee- 
tions and the result they will have upon North Carolina 
pine business. It has been claimed by some of the ium- 
bermen in this section that there will be a clearing up of 
the atmosphere after next Tuesday that will tend toward 
better business and better prices; that confidence will 
again assert itself and that it is a matter of only a little 
time when the entire industrial situation will have become 
normal. Meantime North Carolina pine manufacturers 
in this section are satisfied to await developments and are 
taking only that which in their opinion is satisfactory as 
regards price and delivery. There is no disposition to 
oversell nor to make haste in the matter of sales. 

The situation is gaining strength owing to the low 
state of stocks at the mills. There is no disposition to 
increase stocks of lumber at the mills and shipping points. 
On the other hand, manufacturers in a number of in- 
stances have stated that they will hold what they have in 
hand, sell what they can in accordance with their views 
and await developments. Wholesalers and others en- 
gaged in the trade claim that so far this year they have 
handled a great deal of stock but margins have been 
small and altogether unsatisfactory. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 8.—Word has been received at 
the office of Charles I. James, in the Union Trust build- 
ing, who is largely interested in the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Company at Bogalusa, La., that William H. Sullivan, 
general manager for the company there, has undergone 
an operation at New Orleans for mastoiditis. The opera- 
tion, it was stated, had been successful in every respect, 
and there was every prospect that the patient’s recovery 
would be rapid as well as complete. 

The Western Maryland Railroad Company has placed 
a contract for 250,000 cross ties, which are to be used 
on the extension of the road from Cumberland to Pitts 
burg. Much of the grading for the line has been com- 
pleted and the work is going rapidly forward. 

N. W. James, jr., mill manager for the Pigeon River 
Lumber Company at Crest Mont, N. C., has been visiting 
with his family in this city about a week, returning to 
his work several days ago. Mr. James is a son of N. W. 
James, sr., president of the N. W. James Lumber Com- 
pany, and represents the third generation in the trade, 
his grandfather having been Henry James, who made a 
large fortune in the lumber trade and was also prominent 
as a financier. 





EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES IN 1910. 


For the first time, exports of manufactures from the 
United States this year will exceed $800,000,000 in value. 
Statistics compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor show that for the 
nine months ended September 30, exports of manutfac- 
tures exceed $613,000,000, an average of $68,000,000 a 
month. These exports are divided into ‘‘ Manufactures 
ready for consumption’’ and ‘‘ Manufactures for furthe! 
use in manufacturing.’’ Both groups show remarkavle 
increases over preceding years. Statistics show (hit 
manufactures are the only important class of expolts 
showing a material gain in 1910 over 1909. Imports of 
manufactures of both classes also show a large increase 
for the nine months ended September 30. Crude food- 
stuffs show a decrease of approximately $18,000,00"; 
while partly or wholly manufactured foodstuffs show 
more than a corresponding gain. In the aggregate, 0: th 
exports and imports during the period named showed 
an increase over a corresponding period in 1909. 


Oooererrrrrrorrrerrre—re—— 


WOODEN POLES ARE SAFEST. 


The Greenville Traction Company, Greenville, 8. ©. 
recently taken over by interests closely allied with 
the $10,000,000 Southern Power Company, has reached 
a decision in favor of wooden poles as against iron oF 
other metal, for supporting trolley wires. The com 
pany’s experts declare that the use of the wooden 
pole is really a public safeguard where high voltage 
current is transmitted over the wires, the wood being 
practically a nonconductor. 
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TIDE OF TRADE IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD. 








IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 9.—Local lumbermen say the 
volume of trade is increasing steadily, while prices show 
a strong tendency the other way, a singularity that does 
not appear in any other than the yellow pine trade. 
Under conditions that ordinarily would tend to strengthen 
a market, the lumbermen are booking more orders and 
making more shipments all the time, while they declare 
that prices are more demoralized than ever and evi- 
dently have not touched bottom. 

That there is no actual overproduction in this line is 
apparent. Concerning the situation C. M. MeDaris says 
that if there was an overproduction prices would cut no 
figure in moving stock; the fact that there is an increas- 
ing demand for lumber indicates that there is no over- 
production. It is admitted by some of the lumbermen 
that the present demand would justify an increase of $5 
a thousand on yellow pine lumber. 


Salesmen See Big Mills. 


Under the chaperonage of Charles Schilling, sales 
manager of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, a 
party of traveling salesmen for that concern returned 
to St. Louis Tuesday morning after several days of 
sightseeing among the various saw mills of the Fergu- 
son-Buchanan interests. In the party were C. G. Schil- 
ling, J. B. Allen, E. O. Beyers, Thomas Hanford, D. W. 
Paxton, R. P. Watts, W. B. Boss, J. H. Ward, L. 
O’Conner, Hans Wachsmuth, R. D. Perkins, D. M. Burke, 
all of whom report a splendid time from start to finish. 

The party met at Shreveport, La., and proceeded to 
the plant of W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, at Min- 
den, La., thirty miles, on William Buchanan’s Lovisiana 
& Arkansas railroad, where it was met by Charles Whit- 
marsh, general manager, and John Pollitt, superinten- 
dent, and shown around ‘the plant. This mill cuts 250,000 
feet of lumber a day, with a double band, single band 
and gang equipment. The next plant visited was that 
of the Trout Creek Lumber Company, at Trout, La., a 
mill of the same capacity as that at Minden. W. J. 
Buchanan, general manager, J. H. Hitchens, superinten- 
dent, and Charles North, manager, took the salesmen in 
charge and wound up an inspection trip with a banquet at 
the Webb hotel. The plant at Good Pine, half a mile 
distant, was visited next. This mill is of the same 
caliber as the other two. At Selma, La., the plant of the 
Grant Timber & Manufacturing Company was visited. 
Rk. H. Hildreth, superintendent, found that he had a 
buneh of ‘‘city jays’’ on his hands, for most of the 
salesmen never had seen a modern saw mill operated 
throughout by electricity. At Cotton Valley, La., J. M. 
Wilson, superintendent, conducted the visitors through 
the plant of the Porter-Wadley Lumber Company and 
there they were given another banquet. The party spent 
Sunday at Hope, Ark., where a business meeting was 
held, at which the prospects for next year were dis- 
cussed and plans formulated. A stop was made at 
Stamps, where the Buchanan plant was inspected. 


Santa Fe’s Export Lumber Terminal. 


The great amount of work that the Santa Fe railroad 
s doing at Port Bolivar, Tex., in the fulfillment of its 
plans for making this new deepwater terminal the chief 
oint for handling the export and import traffic of its 
Gulf system is attracting much attention in railroad and 
ipping eireles of Texas and the Southwest. 
The development of Port Bolivar began a few years 
40, soon after the Santa Fe bought the Gulf & Inter- 
te railroad, between that place and Beaumont, where 
connects with the East Texas lines of that system. 
e particular object of the road in establishing ex- 
usive port facilities at Port Bolivar was to give it a 
‘ect outlet for its large export lumber business. What has 
ady been accomplished in this line is shown by 
statement that for the fiscal year ended June 
1910, the value of the lumber export shipments 
ough Port Bolivar was $6,500,000. It is expected 
‘ the lumber shipments through here during the pres- 
fiseal year will be nearly double in value that of 
list year. At this time there are several million feet 
umber upon the wharves at Port Bolivar awaiting 
to transport it to Mexico and other foreign 


Export Trade. Looking Up. 


".xport trade is one of the straws that show which way 
commercial wind is blowing. It is a sure barometer 
the lumber business. The fact that export business 

ry much improved is admitted by those who are in 
trade, 
M1. Durselen, lumber export agent of New Orleans, 
was in St. Louis this week. Mr. Durselen repre- 
ts the Gulf Brokerage & Forwarding Company and 
| position to gage accurately the export trade. He 

Sil the improvement in export trade is pronounced. 
Rees utly the steamship companies put an advanced rate 

'n effect and instead of retarding foreign demand the 

contrary has been true. 

, W. C. Haskell, manager of the East St. Louis Walnut 
ompany, and W. R. Chivvis both say that they have 

observed a strong improvement in the foreign call for 

Walnut lumber. 

; Car Shortage Grows. 

_ Traffie Officials all say that the shortage of cars in 

the sawmill territory is becoming alarming. The rail- 

Toads claim to be doing the best they can for the lum- 

bermen, but the latter complain that their shipments 

are being held up to such an extent that their business is 
®ng injured seriously. The only saw mills that appear 





to be getting all the cars they need are those that for- 
tunately are situated on more than one railroad. Some 
of the mills that are on only one line have been without 
cars several days. The lumbermen are becoming alarmed. 
There was a decrease in idle cars in the United States 
and Canada of 4,604 cars during October. By this the 
total amount of surplus cars is brought down to 21,131, 
which is 1,765 cars less than there were on hand at this 
time last year. Shortages total 21,896 cars, an increase 
from two weeks ago of 1,337 cars. At the same time a 
year ago the shortage ran to 36,636 cars, and the 
maximum shortage a year ago was 39,909, the figure 
reported for November 10. 

Reduction in the surplus, states the report, is largely 
in miscellaneous cars, which show a decrease of 3,688, 
made up principally of coke cars in the eastern group 
of states, with smaller decreases in refrigerator cars in 
the central states and stock cars in the South and South- 
west. The largest item of increase in the shortage is in 
flat cars on the southern roads. Net surplus decreased 
by about 50 percent at this time last year, it will be 
noted; the shortages outweighed the surpluses. 


Plate Glass Risks. 


The Plate Glass Insurance Association, made up of 
representatives of companies writing plate glass insur- 
ance in St. Louis, decided in favor of a closer classifi- 
cation of plate glass risks, at a meeting held Friday on 
the fourteenth floor of the Pierce building. Rates have 
been well maintained by the agents, but it is charged 
advantage was taken by giving plate glass burdened with 
special premiums the rate for plain plate glass. In 
future each policy is to be stamped to show the char- 
acter of the plate glass insured, whether plain, embossed, 
beveled, clamped or bent. Fourteen companies were rep- 
resented at the meeting. 


Among the Yellow Pine Trade. 

H. S. MeGavie, whose specialty is shingles, states that 
the red shingle market is off about 6 cents this week 
over last week. The Coast basis on clears is $1.94, while 
the Coast basis on stars is $1.55. Mr. McGavie at- 
tributes this decline to the fact. that so many of the 
Coast shingle shippers have more cars in transit than 
they should have. The eastern market is not as brisk 
as the westerners thought it would be. Mr. McGavie 
represents four of the largest shingle manufacturers on 
the Pacific coast. 

The Louis Werner Sawmill Company owns extensive 
timber lands in Panola county, Texas. Word has just 
been received that a gas well has been struck which has 
proved to be a gusher and Mr. Werner and his associates 
are happy. , 

An oil gusher was struck this week on the land of 
the Lester Mill Company, at Camden, Ark. The oil 
was struck at a level of 1,600 feet and is flowing in 
such a way as to indicate another sensational gusher. 
The Lester company is owned by some of the Lewis 
Werner interests. 

George Hogg, of the Hogg, Harris Lumber Company, 
says he thinks there is a decided improvement in the 
general tone of the market this week. There are more 
orders, he says, and there is less tendency to haggle over 
prices. People are beginning to want stock badly and 
want it at once. 

John Schniders, sales manager of the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Company, says business has shown decided im- 
provement this week. Inquiries are coming in more 
freely and sales are better. Harry Asman, in charge of 
the firm’s heavy timber department, says this class of 
material seems to be moving better. 

C. M. Jennings, of the Berthold & Jennings Lumber 
Company, says railroad buying probably is a little bet- 
ter. He has sold several good bills of this stock. Mr. 
Jennings looks for an early resumption of trade. 

Ben Van Cleave, of the Van Cleave Lumber Company, 
says there is a decided improvement in his business. 

T. W. Budde, in charge of the yellow pine department 
of the Milne Lumber Company, says he has had more 
orders this week than he has seen for a long time. He 
thinks trade is on the mend. 

A. C. Antrim, of the Antrim Lumber Company, an- 
nounces that his trade is much better than it was. He 
thinks that after election trade will settle down to 
normal. 

W. L. Behan has moved from his old quarters on the 
twelfth floor of the Wright building to more ecommodious 
rooms on the seventeenth floor. He has fitted up his 
office with new furniture, a full set of Derby fixtures, 
oriental rugs ete. Mr. Behan does not believe in doing 
anything half-way; besides, he says, he has had a 
remarkably good business this fall in spite of the gen- 
eral calamity howling that is being heard. Mr. Behan 
represents the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, the 
A. L. Clark Lumber Company and several smaller mills. 
He does a straight commission business. Mr. Behan 
reports that his business last month was the biggest he 
ever had in any month. 

A. M. Hill, sales agent for the Southern Pine Lumber 
Company, with headquarters at Texarkana and mills at 
Diboll, Tex., says that his business last month beat any 
October he ever had, and that it beat any other month 
as well. He feels very much encouraged with the out- 
look and says that he sees no valid reason why the 
lumber business should not improve in the light of exist- 
ing’ conditions. 

B. F. Spencer, representing the T. H. Garrett Lumber 
Company, is back from a visit to the East. 

Fisher Collier, representing a cooperage concern at 
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The “Leader” 
Double Tube Injector 


is always dependable. Never fails and has 
demonstrated its leadership to thousands of 
satisfied users. 

Can be cleaned without removing from 
Boiler or reducing steam pressure. 





Three -in- One 


Feeds your boilers, 
Fills your tanks, 
Injects oil or compound. 











The most simple, reliable and efficient 
boiler feeder for stationary, portable and 
traction engines, logging locomotives, etc. 


Send for circulars tc 


The Randle Machinery Co. 
1820 Powers St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Also Steam Engines, Boilers, Saw Mill Machinery, Etc. 
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T.H. GARRETT LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine 
Lumber 


5 ae 1220 Chemical Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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‘YELLOW PINE) 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc, 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 


N. Y. Correspondents, 
The Haviland Lumber Co., 52 Pine st. Savannah, Ga. 




















To the Veneer and Lumber Trade: 


1 Car Quartered White Oak Flitch B d 
1 Car 4-4 Quartered White Oak an 
Sawed. 


1 Car 5-4 Plain Red Oak 
1 Car 4-4 No. 2 Com. White Ash 
Write, W. A. POST, Manufacturer, Sandusky, Ohio 





























Our Specialties 


Boat Lumber 
Large and Long Timbers 
Piano Lumber 
Yard Stock 
Red Cedar Shingles 





Production Marketed in All Parts of the World 
Car and Cargo Shippers 
Annual Capacity, 150,000,000 Feet 


TACOMA MILL COMPANY 


Tacoma, Washington 




















is the keynote to success in holding trade. You 
who demand Quality in the lumber you offer 
your customers will get this key to a larger and 
more satisfactory business with every order you 
send to us for 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Redwood, Montana and 
Western Pine, Idaho and California 
Sugar and White Pine, F actory Lumber. 


Write for quotations. 
le 
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W-I'MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


(ere 


QUINCY, ILL. 


Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 








H. B. WAITE LUMBER CoO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Wilson, N. C., was in St. Louis this week and is credited 
with scooping up an order for sixty carloads of box 
shooks for a condensed milk concern. If this is true 
his visit certainly was successful. 

Tom L. Temple, president of the Southern Pine Lum- 
ber Company, passed through St. Louis this week en route 
to the mill from the East. 

F. H. Burnaby, manager of the Hilgarde Lumber 
Company, Chicago, the northern connection of the 
Vaughn Lumber Company, of San Antonio, Tex., was 
in this city this week and is reported to have taken some 
good orders. 

E. B. Eckhart, of Carbondale, Ill., was a St. Louis 
visitor this week. Mr. Eckhart stopped on his way to 
Lincoln, Neb., to which city he is called by the serious 
illness of a near relative. He reports that there is a 
fair volume of business among the retail lumbermen 
down his way. He says that while the retail trade is 
having a good volume of business they are not stocking 
up in the good old way they used to, but are buying in 
small quantities as they require the stock. Mr. Eckhart 
thinks that perhaps the oldtime buying is a thing of 
the past and that this new method is going to be the 
vogue. He says prices are not what they should be, and 
he is inclined to blame the manufacturers for it. Mr. 
Eckhart thinks also that selling is overdone largely an& 
is in the hands of incompetent men. He believes that a 
salesman should know his stock and know how to get a 
fair price for it. Mr. Eckhart is Vicegerent Snark in 
his neck of the woods. He sells several excellent lines 
of stock on a commission basis. 

James Bemis, of the Ozan Lumber Company, says his 
trade has shown more activity during the last few days. 

The Behrens Lumber Company reports improved de- 
mand for rough timbers and long dimension, from the 
smaller towns especially. 

The shipments of the J. J. Newman Lumber Company 
have been holding up well, but the company’s mills are 
feeling the car shortage. 

The Boeckeler Lumber Company reports a number of 
good sales of long timbers this week, most of which 
went to northern points. 





MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Hardwoods Take Upward Turn—Mill Stocks Low— 
Furniture Factories Active and Retail Trade Better 
—Encouraging Showing. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8.—The hardwood market shows 
a decided upward tendency, the result of natural con- 
ditions. Mill stocks are low, owing to a vigorous ship- 
ping movement. Orders are coming in steadily in in- 
creased volume and many of them are being hung up 
because they can not be filled. The increase in the 
volume of business at this time comes from the furni- 
ture factories. Retail trade also is better. Railroads 
and car companies are buying a little more freely and 
the implement and vehicle trade is improved. 

When the local furniture trade is quiet the St. Louis 
hardwood trade feels the depression. Trade in this 
line until recently has been exceedingly quiet for several 
months, and while St. Louis is not regarded as a great 
furniture center, a vast amount of cheaper grade fur- 
niture is manufactured. Stocks on hand at the local 
factories are below normal. This week’s showing is en- 
couraging. The Missouri Furniture Company, the Udell- 
Predock Company and the Landau Kitchen , Cabinet 
Company have so many orders booked that they are run- 
ning full time, with full complements of men. 


Gossip of the Hardwood Trade. 


E. W. Blumer, sales manager of the Lothman Cypress 
Company, home from a successful trip on the road, re- 
ports a better feeling among the trade. 

Charles Thomas, president of the Thomas & Proetz 
Lumber Company, thinks business is showing an upward 
tendency, as there are more inquiries than formerly 
and a better volume of orders. 

Joe Hafner, in charge of the lumber department of the 
Hafner Manufacturing Company, says that there is a 
freer buying movement, with less tendency to haggle 
over prices. 

R. F. Krebs, of the Krebs-Scheve Lumber Company, 
says there is a better tone and more snap to the market. 

George Hibbard, vice presideut of the Steele & Hib- 
bard Lumber Company, thinks that hardwood business 
is beginning to show a healthy upward tendency. His 
concern did a good volume of business this week at 
prices that were more satisfactory than they have been. 

George Luehrmann, president of the Charles F. Luehr- 
mann Hardwood Lumber Company, reports a big im- 
provement in the gum market and an advance in the 
other grades. He thinks that business will be on its 
feet soon. 

W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, says there is a better buying 
movement in the factory line and that retailers also 
are doing better. 

R. E. Drake reports that his business has been good. 
Inquiries and orders are coming in more freely and 
the price tone is better. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, says that his business is much improved. He 
predicts an early return of normal business and prices. 

Jacob Mossberger, head of the lumber company bear- 
ing his name, notes a decided improvement in trade. 


PROFIT IN CUTOVER TIMBER LANDS. 


Str. Louis, Mo., Nov. 9.—St. Louis timber owners are 
beginning to give close attention to their cutover lands 
in the South, realizing that there is as much, or more, 
money to be made out of them than they made out of 
the timber that formerly stood upon them. They are 
learning from millmen, who have taken the initiative 
in developing the cutover lands. Soon after the close 





of the war the saw mills began to spring into existence 
in the South and millions of acres of land were denuded 
of timber and fpr a long time were considered useless, 
but it has been discovered that, with modern methods of 
farming, these lands can be made exceedingly profitable 
and the tide of homeseekers flowing toward the cutover 
timber lands of the South, is swelling. 

In Louisiana the lumbermen who own large tracts of 
such land are making a special study of the problem 
confronting them in their spreading acres. The Long- 
Bell Lumber Company has a large experimental farm in 
southwestern Louisiana on the Kansas City Southern 
railroad. The experimental farm at Bon Ami was main- 
tained by R. A. Long at a great expense for a number 
of years and is proving the wisdom of his far-sighted- 
ness. The farm is now a paying property. The crops 
are satsuma oranges, figs, peaches, pears, peanuts, straw- 
berries, small vegetables of all kinds and innumerable 
products that are indigenous to southern climate. A 
large canning plant was established this year and made 
money for the company. 

In northern Louisiana the Huie-Hodge Lumber Com- 
pany has established an experiment farm, but the plans 
of Mr. Hodge have not progressed to a stage where 
it ean be shown just what cutover lands in that section 
will be capable of producing crops. Mr. Hodge planted 
many acres in Irish potatoes this year but the season 
was against him. He replanted eighty acres in peanuts 
and is preparing to harvest a crop. As peanuts are 
bringing from 80 cents to $1 a bushel, it can be seen 
what an important factor they may become in the de- 
velopment of cutover timber lands in the South. Then 
there is a profitable crop of hay after the peanuts are 
harvested. Mr. Hodge also did well with watermelons 
and other fruits and vegetables. 

Another profitable crop on cutover lands is peaches. 
All through northern Louisiana great interest has been 
shown during the last few years in peaches, and as a 
result it is said that about 2,000 acres are now devoted 
to peach growing. A great many lumber manufacturers 
have planted peaches on their cutover lands. A. B. 
Hall has an extensive orchard at Tannehill that will 
come into bearing next year. F. B. Rhodes, sawmill 
owner, this year disposed of two carloads of canned 
peaches and has more to sell. He cans his whole crop. 
Mr. Rhodes says his peaches net about $200 an acre. 

Corn is another profitable crop. This has been demon- 
strated by the boys’ corn clubs, organized all over Louis- 
iana, old pine and oak lands being the best producers. 
Official reports say that the corn yield on these lands 
runs from 60 to 140 bushels an acre. 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 














Immediate Delivery Requested by Ketailers—Heavy 
Overproduction in Yellow Pine—Railroad Buying 
Lacking—Car Shortage and Drouth. 

Hovusron, Tex., Nov. 7—Almost every order received 
of late from retailers is accompanied by request for abso- 
lutely immediate delivery and in many cases where 
orders are mailed in telegrams are received to rush ship- 
ments. Business is opening up well throughout Texas, 
according to reports, and the consumer is increasing his 
orders from the retailer. 

The latest report of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association shows an undoubted overproduction of lum- 
ber. The manufacturers in southwestern Texas have 
surmised that such was the case for some time, but the 
figures furnish the requisite proof. This same report 
shows that Texas leads all of the other yellow pine 
states in the matter of overproduction, with Louisiana 
second. About one-tenth of the Texas mills belong to 
the association and these mills report that they cut 
15,000,000 feet more than they shipped in September, 
which is the month covered in the report. The excess 
cut in Louisiana was about 13,000,000 feet in the same 
month. What the total excess must be for Texas alone 
now after thirty days’ cutting an with the other nine- 
tenths of the Texas mills included can hardly be figured 
accurately, but the overproduction is enormous and will 
have a direct influence on the market within the next 
few weeks if the views of some of the old time lumber 
men amount to anything. 


It is stated that Texas is manufacturing. more ]wnber 
than ever before in its history, although market condi- 
tions are not nearly so good as they were in many oiler 


seasons. It is certain, however, that the demand for 
yard stock is increasing rapidly. However, the mainstay 
is lacking—railroad buying. In southwestern Texas the 
railroads are buying only small amounts of stock for 
immediate needs. RA 

The car shortage still holds in certain localities, \ hile 
others report better facilities. A few mills in Texas ar’ 
getting all the cars they want, but these are at coll 
petitive railroad points. 

The drouth situation is becoming serious. At least 
score of mills are hauling water to keep running part 
of the time. P 

An increase in the amount of permanent building pet 
mits issued during October of $40,030 over the same 
month of last year for greater Houston was shown !0 2 
report from the city engineer’s office this week. rhe 
report showed that sixty-six permits for permanert 1” 
provements, aggregating $111,360, were issued, as against 
sixty-nine permits aggregating $71,330 for the —_ 
month one year ago. Temporary permits last month 
numbered fifty-nine and aggregated $11,465, an —— 
of several thousand dollars over the same period 1as 
year. 
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I. J. Fetty, manager of the lumber department of the 
Central Coal & Coke Company at Kansas City, Mo., was 
in Houston this week. 

Ben S. Woodhead and D. K. Newsum, representing the 
Beaumont Lumber Company, were in Houston last week 
working the lumber circles in double harness. Mr. New- 
sum reported the demand poor in the Beaumont territory 
and prices exceedingly low. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Nov. 5.—A good volume of lumber 
is moving and the outlook is promising. There is con- 
iderable activity in building, owing to the favorable 
veather. 

With the great Southeast Texas fair only two weeks 
way, the officers and committees are busy, and everybody 
is getting ready for a big time, November 21 to 26. 
The directors held a meeting and planned the structural 
work for the grounds and decorations of the streets. 
Never before has the demand for exhibit space been so 
vreat. The annual premium list is out and is handsome. 
The enthusiasm displayed by the workers assures the 
success of the event. 

R. M. Hallowell, treasurer of the Industrial Lumber 
(ompany, Elizabeth, La., was a recent visitor. 

Among recent lumbermen visitors were W. H. Ald- 
ridge, Aldridge; P. B. White, Ludington, La.; S. A. 
\leNeely, Kirby Lumber Company, Houston; E. J. Strous- 
ser, Dayton Lumber Company; John O’Neill, Nashville, 
Tenn.; B. W. Collins, jr., Chicago, Ill.; E. K. Blair, 
Kirby Lumber Company, Houston, and C. 8S. Vidor, 
Galveston. 





NORTHWESTERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


Fort SmitH, ARK., Nov. 8.—The furniture display 
house of the Fort Smith Furniture Association was 
entirely destroyed by fire at noon, November 2. The 
furniture factories embraced in this association are the 
Ballman-Cummings Furniture Company, Fort Smith 
Folding Bed & Table Company, Fort Smith Chair Com- 
pany, ort Smith Couch & Bedding Company and Fort 





Smith Furniture Company. These companies combine 
forces and make a complete display of their different 
lines all under one roof. The building was 2-story 
and constructed of corrugated iron and was about 
100x200 feet. It was crowded with the fall’s complete 
lines of fine furniture, and almost all of it was de- 
stroyed. The fire will hamper the furniture factories 
in making deliveries of fall and holiday goods. The 
loss, both building and contents, is estimated at about 
$30,000, the greater portion covered by insurance. 

The Fort Smith Furniture Association made a depar- 
ture in the furniture manufacturing world by carrying 
an exhibit of its complete lines of furniture at the 
Texas state fair, Dallas, Tex., during the latter part of 
October. It used a space about 40x25 feet—all it 
could secure—and represented the only furniture manu- 
facturers exhibiting. The average attendance at the 
fair was 50,000 daily, and, besides distributing a large 
quantity of literature, the actual results were the sale 
of several carloads of furniture. Those interested are 
so well pleased that the experiment will be repeated 
next year. 

The Fort Smith Wagon Company also had a display 
at the Dallas fair and showed a number of the different 
styles of wagons it manufactures. The wagon com- 
pany during the five months ended October 31 manu- 
factured 5,200 wagons. This plant is the largest 
wagon factory west of the Mississippi river and has 
an annual capacity of about 15,000 wagons. 

The saw mill of the Campbell Cottonwood Lumber 
Company has recently been running only on about 
half time, owing to difficulty in getting logs. 

The Fort Smith Rim & Bow Company is operating 
its large plant to full capacity. It has a very large 
amount of finished stock on hand, especially plow and 
cultivator handles. Demand is good and most of its 
shipments are going to Iowa, Wisconsin and Illinois 
points. The company reports that October was the 
largest month in its history. 

The Standard Excelsior Works are now operating 
twenty hours in twenty-four in order to keep up with 
orders. The market outlook in their line is first class. 
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CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION. 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Yellow Pine in Unsatisfactory Condition, Cypress Bet- 
ter—Delegates to Conventions Appointed—Associa- 
tion Meetings Scheduled, Big Time Expected. 

New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 7—-Demand is stronger, but 
prices do not seem to be helped much so far. Yellow 
pine ear material and export lines Jead in the unsatisfac- 
tory state of trade, but the principal source of dissatis- 

ction is the price. Car shortage adds. It has induced 
buyers to stipulate for immediate delivery, but only occa- 
ionally have they been induced to consent to price ad- 

uces. On a few items they yield this point to get the 
tock delivered early, but where the stuff desired is fairly 
plentiful and there are a number of mills competing for 
business, apparently they can get what they need at 
lout their own figure. Cypress quotations, though firmer 

1: those for yellow pine, are said to be still fluctuating. 

ithstanding the car shortage, the movement for Oc- 

r compares well with that of other months—possibly 
uuse a good deal of cypress stock was shipped by 
ier. Thick stock is not in good supply and commands 
relatively a better price than most other items of the list. 

There is talk of another advance on first and second clears 
lin two weeks. 

esident George M. Leahy, of the Contractors’ & 

Devers’ Exchange, has appointed the following dele- 

sites to represent the exchange at coming conventions: 

smississippi Congress, San Antonio, November 22-25 

len Tupper, H. B. Bowers, F. Codman Ford, F. L. 

] r, J. A. Cave, A. M. Lockett, Fritz Jahncke. Lakes 

'. Gulf Deep Waterway Convention, St. Louis, November 

6—Walter Jahneke, A. C. Vreeland, J. S. Gaiennie, 

Lafayon, H. Waldo Pitkin, Will S. App, Albert 

len, George J. Glover, John Reusch. Rivers and 

‘ors Congress, Washington, December 7-9—James W. 

Porch, W. W. Van Meter, W. G. Borum, P. F. Donnes, jr., 

Janes H. Aitken, Victor Lambou, J. T. Mann, L. D. 

Lovarde, Charles J. Babst, N. R. Freeland. 

n Natchez, Miss., it is announced that the Taft- 

syndicate has awarded to R. S. Wilds, of Willis- 

‘he contract for construction and development work 

yndicate’s extensive timber holdings in Concordia 

'. Work is to begin at once and an initial outlay 

»,00 is contemplated. 

iXelly-Weber Company, of Caleasieu parish, is put- 

i a small saw mill at De Quincy, near Oakdale. 
new plant of the J. C. Stout Lumber Company, at 
rt 4 _ begun its eut, with Floyd D. Stout in charge 

" * plant. 

‘neers of the local commercial organizations have in- 
the American Lumber Trades Congress to hold its 

annual meeting in New Orleans, and have received 

ri ate from the officers of the congress indicating that 

‘© prospect of the invitation’s acceptance is excellent. 

. A series of lumber meetings has been scheduled to be 

ate Aloe New Orleans November 15, 16 and 17. The 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, as already 

‘nnounced, will meet in semiannual session the 16th and 

ntion of lumber traffic officials, representing all 

ao Pry sections, will begin the day following. The 
on ‘or the 15th will be something of a novelty, as it 

“ linn © the graders from the cypress mills here for a 
tender es Papen The Chalmette Cypress Company has 
med th e use of its plant and stock for the purpose 

© contestants will be conveyed to the company’s 


hext 


the conve 
Woods 


plant below town and given an opportunity to exhibit 
their skill and expert knowledge of the cypress grades 
established by the association. 

John Kopp, a prominent lumberman of Owensboro, Ky., 
was in Natchez, Miss., recently, negotiating for the pur- 
chase of large timber tracts in Adams, Wilkinson and 
Jefferson counties. It is said that Mr. Kopp is also inter- 
ested in a project to establish a stave plant at Natchez. 

R. K. Smith, vice president and general manager -of the 
Mississippi Central railroad, was injured last week near 
Silver Creek, Miss. With a party of friends and fellow 
officials Mr. Smith was traveling over the line on a motor 
car, when a cow climbed on the track. Fearing a collision, 
most of the party jumped from the car, Mr. Smith sus- 
taining a compound fracture of the right leg. He was 
removed to Hattiesburg. 

W. H. Sullivan, general manager of the Great Southern 
Lumber Company, Bogalusa, was operated on in a local 
infirmary a few days ago for an abscess in the ear. It 
is announced that the operation was entirely successful 
and that he will be fully recovered in a few days. E. G. 
Westmorland, president of the Chalmette Cypress Com- 
pany, also went into a local hospital recently for a minor 
operation, but it is expected that he will be out in a few 
days. 

W. R. Willet, prominent wholesale lumberman of Louis- 
ville, Ky., was a New Orleans visitor today. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Stronger Call From Railroads Indicated—Substitution 
of Western Pine and Fir for Calcasieu Pine—Export 
Demand Improves. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Nov. 8.—With possibly the ex- 
ception of a slightly improved demand for railroad ma- 
terial, there has been but little change in the yellow 
pine situation during the last two weeks. Some of the 
big lines are getting back into the market and general 
inquiry from this source would indicate a much stronger 
call from that quarter within thirty days. Car repair 
material and heavy timbers for bridge construction are 
in request and one of the local mills was successful in 
landing an order of about 500,000 feet during the week. 

Western dealers are buying some building material, 
but the demand from this source of trade has not been 
what was expected. It is believed by many yellow pine 
sales agents that western pine and fir are being substi- 
tuted for the Calcasieu pine in some cases, and then 
much of the territory west of Kansas City and Omaha, 
which used to call on southwestern Louisiana and south- 
eastern Texas, is getting better freight rates from the 
Coast. St. Louis was a strong factor in the market 
during the week just closed, but the sales were of a 
spasmodic character and did not forecast anything of a 
permanent or stable nature. Wichita also has been buy- 
ing freely. St. Joseph dealers are in the market for 
considerable of No. 2 stocks and have been successful 
in getting a quantity of stuff from this territory. 

Export demand has improved a little but is still far 
from what the mills would like to see it. South Africa 
is taking more stuff than for a number of months and 
inquiry from Bremen is a little heavier, but as a whole 
the export business is far from satisfactory: 

Reports from the cypress belt of the state are that 
business is very good. While the shortage of cars is 
delaying the movement, the situation as a whole is con- 








FLOORING TIMBERS 
FINISH DIMENSION 
SIDING SHIPLAP 
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Porch Posts 

Colonial Columns 
O. G. Gutter 


Mixed Carloads a Specialty 
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Holland-Cook Mfg. Co. | 
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Fern Hill Station, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Formerly Eatonville, Washington 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


ASK LOUIS WUICHET 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles 


FIRE 
Siding and Pah, 


Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 














We have the following stock on hand: — 
1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1" Selects and better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
Mixed Cars a Specialty 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Send us 
the 
HARD | } 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPA — 


MILAN, WASHINGTON 


Western Pine Lumber 
In All Forms For Yard Trade. 
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T.H. GARRETT LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine 
Lumber 


‘Seen 1220 Chemical Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ail 

















‘YELLOW PINE) 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc, 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 


N. Y. Correspondents, 
The Haviland Lumber Co., 52 Pine st. Savannah, Ga. 

















To the Veneer and Lumber Trade: 


1 Car Quartered White Oak Flitch B. d 
1 Car 4-4 Quartered White Oak an 
Sawed. 


1 Car 5-4 Plain Red Oak 
Write, W. A. POST, Manufacturer, Sandusky, Ohio 


1 Car 4-4 No. 2 Com. White Ash 


——____—_—- ws 


Our Specialties 














CIFIC COAST 






























Boat Lumber 
Large and Long Timbers 
Piano Lumber 
Yard Stock 
Red Cedar Shingles 





Production Marketed in All Parts of the World 
Car and Cargo Shippers 
Annual Capacity, 150,000,000 Feet 


TACOMA MILL COMPANY 


Tacoma, Washington 





















is the keynote to success in holding trade. You 
who demand Quality in the lumber you offer 
your customers will get this key to a larger and 
more satisfactory business with every order you 
send to us for 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Redwood, Montana and 
Western Pine, Idaho and California 
Sugar and White Pine, Factory Lumber, 



















Write for quotations. 
— 
. e 


L-¥/ 
( W-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO ) 
General Offices: Bg 





QUINCY, ILL. 





Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


) MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Wilson, N. C., was in St. Louis this week and is credited 
with scooping up an order for sixty carloads of box 
shooks for a condensed milk concern. If this is true 
his visit certainly was successful. 

Tom L. Temple, president of the Southern Pine Lum- 
ber Company, passed through St. Louis this week en route 
to the mill from the East. 

F. H. Burnaby, manager of the Hilgarde Lumber 
Company, Chicago, the northern connection of the 
Vaughn Lumber Company, of San Antonio, Tex., was 
in this city this week and is reported to have taken some 
good orders. 

E. B. Eckhart, of Carbondale, Ill., was a St. Louis 
visitor this week. Mr. Eckhart stopped on his way to 
Lincoln, Neb., to which city he is called by the serious 
illness of a near relative. He reports that there is a 
fair volume of business among the retail lumbermen 
down his way. He says that while the retail trade is 
having a good volume of business they are not stocking 
up in the good old way they used to, but are buying in 
small quantities as they require the stock. Mr. Eckhart 
thinks that perhaps the oldtime buying is a thing of 
the past and that this new method is going to be the 
vogue. He says prices are not what they should be, and 
he is inclined to blame the manufacturers for it. Mr. 
Eckhart thinks also that selling is overdone largely an& 
is in the hands of incompetent men. He believes that a 
salesman should know his stock and know how to get a 
fair price for it. Mr. Eckhart is Vicegerent Snark in 
his neck of the woods. He sells several excellent lines 
of stock on a commission basis. 

James Bemis, of the Ozan Lumber Company, says his 
trade has shown more activity during the last few days. 

The Behrens Lumber Company reports improved de- 
mand for rough timbers and long dimension, from the 
smaller towns especially. 

The shipments of the J. J. Newman Lumber Company 
have been holding up well, but the company’s mills are 
feeling the car shortage. 

The Boeckeler Lumber Company reports a number of 
good sales of long timbers this week, most of which 
went to northern points. 





MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Hardwoods Take Upward Turn—Mill Stocks Low— 
Furniture Factories Active and Retail Trade Better 
—Encouraging Showing. 

Sr. Lours, Mo., Nov. 8.—The hardwood market shows 
a decided upward tendency, the result of natural con- 
ditions. Mill stocks are low, owing to a vigorous ship- 
ping movement. Orders are coming in steadily in in- 
creased volume and many of them are being hung up 
because they can not be filled. The increase in the 
volume of business at this time comes from the furni- 
ture factories. Retail trade also is better. Railroads 
and car companies are buying a little more freely and 
the implement and vehicle trade is improved. 

When the local furniture trade is quiet the St. Louis 
hardwood trade feels the depression. Trade in this 
line until recently has been exceedingly quiet for several 
months, and while St. Louis is not regarded as a great 
furniture center, 2 vast amount of cheaper grade fur- 
niture is manufactured. Stocks on hand at the local 
factories are below normal, This week’s showing is en- 
couraging. The Missouri Furniture Company, the Udell- 
Predock Company and the Landau Kitchen , Cabinet 
Company have so many orders booked that they are run- 
ning full time, with full complements of men. 


Gossip of the Hardwood Trade. 

E. W. Blumer, sales manager of the Lothman Cypress 
Company, home from a successful trip on the road, re- 
ports a better feeling among the trade. 

Charles Thomas, president of the Thomas & Proetz 
Lumber Company, thinks business is showing an upward 
tendency, as there are more inquiries than formerly 
and a better volume of orders. 

Joe Hafner, in charge of the lumber department of the 
Hafner Manufacturing Company, says that there is a 
freer buying movement, with less tendency to haggle 
over prices. 

R. F. Krebs, of the Krebs-Scheve Lumber Company, 
says there is a better tone and more snap to the market. 

George Hibbard, vice presideut of the Steele & Hib- 
bard Lumber Company, thinks that hardwood business 
is beginning to show a healthy upward tendency. His 
concern did a good volume of business this week at 
prices that were more satisfactory than they have been. 

George Luehrmann, president of the Charles F. Luehr- 
mann Hardwood Lumber Company, reports a big im- 
provement in the gum market and an advance in the 
other grades. He thinks that business will be on its 
feet soon. 

W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, says there is a better buying 
movement in the factory line and that retailers also 
are doing better. 

R. E. Drake reports that his business has been good. 
Inquiries and orders are coming in more freely and 
the price tone is better. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, says that his business is much improved. He 
predicts an early return of normal business and prices. 

Jacob Mossberger, head of the lumber company bear- 
ing his name, notes a decided improvement in trade. 


PROFIT IN CUTOVER TIMBER LANDS. 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Nov. 9.—St. Louis timber owners are 
beginning to give close attention to their cutover lands 
in the South, realizing that there is as much, or more, 
money to be made out of them than they made out of 
the timber that formerly stood upon them. They are 
learning from millmen, who have taken the initiative 
in developing the cutover lands. Soon after the close 





of the war the saw mills began to spring into existence 
in the South and millions of acres of land were denuded 
of timber and far a long time were considered useless, 
but it has been discovered that, with modern methods of 
farming, these lands can be made exceedingly profitable 
and the tide of homeseekers flowing toward the cutover 
timber lands of the South, is swelling. 

In Louisiana the lumbermen who own large tracts of 
such land are making a special study of the problem 
confronting them in their spreading acres. The Long- 
Bell Lumber Company has a large experimental farm in 
southwestern Louisiana on the Kansas City Southern 
railroad. The experimental farm at Bon Ami was main- 
tained by R. A. Long at a great expense for a number 
of years and is proving the wisdom of his far-sighted- 
ness. The farm is now a paying property. The crops 
are satsuma oranges, figs, peaches, pears, peanuts, straw- 
berries, small vegetables of all kinds and innumerable 
products that are indigenous to southern climate. A 
large canning plant was established this year and made 
money for the company. 

In northern Louisiana the Huie-Hodge Lumber Com- 
pany has established an experiment farm, but the plans 
of Mr. Hodge have not progressed to a stage where 
it ean be shown just what cutover lands in that section 
will be capable of producing crops. Mr. Hodge planted 
many acres in Irish potatoes this year but the season 
was against him. He replanted eighty acres in peanuts 
and is preparing to harvest a crop. As peanuts are 
bringing from 80 cents to $1 a bushel, it can be seen 
what an important factor they may become in the de- 
velopment of cutover timber lands in the South. Then 
there is a profitable crop of hay after the peanuts are 
harvested. Mr. Hodge also did well with watermelons 
and other fruits and vegetables. 

Another profitable crop on cutover lands is peaches. 
All through northern Louisiana great interest has been 
shown during the last few years in peaches, and as a 
result it is said that about 2,000 acres are now devoted 
to peach growing. A great many lumber manufacturers 
have planted peaches on their cutover lands. A. B. 
Hall has an extensive orchard at Tannehill that will 
come into bearing next year. F. B. Rhodes, sawmill 
owner, this year disposed of two carloads of canned 
peaches and has more to sell. He cans his whole crop. 
Mr. Rhodes says his peaches net about $200 an acre. 

Corn is another profitable crop. This has been demon- 
strated by the boys’ corn clubs, organized all over Louis- 
iana, old pine and oak lands being the best producers. 
Official reports say that the corn yield on these lands 
runs from 60 to 140 bushels an acre. 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 














Immediate Delivery Requested by Ketailers—Heavy 
Overproduction in Yellow Pine—Railroad Buying 
Lacking—Car Shortage and Drouth. 

Houston, Tex., Nov. 7—Almost every order received 
of late from retailers is accompanied by request for abso- 
Iutely immediate delivery and in many cases where 
orders are mailed in telegrams are received to rush ship- 
ments. Business is opening up well throughout Texas, 
according to reports, and the consumer is increasing his 
orders from the retailer. 

The latest report of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association shows an undoubted overproduction of lum- 
ber. The manufacturers in southwestern Texas have 
surmised that such was the case for some time, but the 
figures furnish the requisite proof. This same report 
shows that Texas leads all of the other yellow pine 
states in the matter of overproduction, with Louisiana 
second. About one-tenth of the Texas mills belong to 
the association and these mills report that they cut 
15,000,000 feet more than they shipped in September, 
which is the month covered in the report. The excess 
cut in Louisiana was about 13,000,000 feet in the same 
month. What the total excess must be for Texas alone 
now after thirty days’ cutting and with the other nine- 
tenths of the Texas mills included can hardly be figured 
accurately, but the overproduction is enormous and will 
have a direct influence on the market within the next 
few weeks if the views of some of the old time lumber- 
men amount to anything. 

It is stated that Texas is manufacturing. more lumber 
than ever before in its history, although market con:li- 
tions are not nearly so good as they were in many other 
seasons. 
yard stock is increasing rapidly. However, the mainst‘y 
is lacking—railroad buying. In southwestern Texas t'¢ 
railroads are buying only small amounts of stock for 
immediate needs. ; 

The car shortage still holds in certain localities, wh'le 
others report better facilities. A few mills in Texas are 
getting all the cars they want, but these are at cor! 
petitive railroad points. 

The drouth situation is becoming serious. At least 
score of mills are hauling water to keep running p*'! 
of the time. 

An increase in the amount of permanent building pet 
mits issued during October of $40,030 over the same 
month of last year for greater Houston was shown In i 
report from the city engineer’s office this week. rhe 
report showed that sixty-six permits for permanent 1m- 
provements, aggregating $111,360, were issued, as against 
sixty-nine permits aggregating $71,330 for the same 
month one year ago. Temporary permits last month 
numbered fifty-nine and aggregated $11,465, an increase 
of several thousand dollars over the same period last 
year. 
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It is certain, however, that the demand for _ 
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I. J. Fetty, manager of the lumber department of the 
Central Coal & Coke Company at Kansas City, Mo., was 
in Houston this week. 

Ben 8. Woodhead and D. K. Newsum, representing the 
Beaumont Lumber Company, were in Houston last week 
working the lumber circles in double harness. Mr. New- 
sum reported the demand poor in the Beaumont territory 
and prices exceedingly low. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Nov. 5.—A good volume of lumber 
is moving and the outlook is promising. There is con- 
siderable activity in building, owing to the favorable 
weather. 

With the great Southeast Texas fair only two weeks 
way, the officers and committees are busy, and everybody 
is getting ready for a big time, November 21 to 26. 
[he directors held a meeting and planned the structural 
work for the grounds and decorations of the streets. 
Never before has the demand for exhibit space been so 
great. The annual premium list is out and is handsome. 
The enthusiasm displayed by the workers assures the 
success of the event. 

R. M. Hallowell, treasurer of the Industrial Lumber 
Company, Elizabeth, La., was a recent visitor. 

Among recent lumbermen visitors were W. H. Ald- 
ridge, Aldridge; P. B. White, Ludington, La.; S. A. 
\lcNeely, Kirby Lumber Company, Houston; E. J. Strous- 
ser, Dayton Lumber Company; John O’Neill, Nashville, 
Tenn.; B. W. Collins, jr., Chicago, Ill.; E. K. Blair, 
Kirby Lumber Company, Houston, and C. 8S. Vidor, 
Galveston. : 





NORTHWESTERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 

Fort SmitH, Ark., Nov. 8.— The furniture display 
house of the Fort Smith Furniture Association was 
entirely destroyed by fire at noon, November 2. The 
furniture factories embraced in this association are the 
Ballman-Cummings Furniture Company, Fort Smith 
Folding Bed & Table Company, Fort Smith Chair Com- 
pany, Fort Smith Couch & Bedding Company and Fort 








Smith Furniture Company. These companies combine 
forces and make a complete display of their different 
lines all under one roof. The building was 2-story 
and constructed of corrugated iron and was about 
100x200 feet. It was crowded with the fall’s complete 
lines of fine furniture, and almost all of it was de- 
stroyed. The fire will hamper the furniture factories 
in making deliveries of fall and holiday goods. The 
loss, both building and contents, is estimated at about 
$30,000, the greater portion covered by insurance. 

The Fort Smith Furniture Association made a depar- 
ture in the furniture manufacturing world by carrying 
an exhibit of its complete lines of furniture at the 
Texas state fair, Dallas, Tex., during the latter part of 
October. It used a space about 40x25 feet—all it 
could secure—and represented the only furniture manu- 
facturers exhibiting. The average attendance at the 
fair was 50,000 daily, and, besides distributing a large 
quantity of literature, the actual results were the sale 
of several carloads of furniture. Those interested are 
so well pleased that the experiment will be repeated 
next year. 

The Fort Smith Wagon Company also had a display 
at the Dallas fair and showed a number of the different 
styles of wagons it manufactures. The wagon com- 
pany during the five months ended October 31 manu- 
factured 5,200 wagons. This plant is the largest 
wagon factory west of the Mississippi river and has 
an annual eapacity of about 15,000 wagons. 

The saw mill of the Campbell Cottonwood Lumber 
Company has recently been running only on about 
half time, owing to difficulty in getting logs. 

The Fort Smith Rim & Bow Company is operating 
its large plant to full capacity. It has a very large 
amount of finished stock on hand, especially plow and 
cultivator handles. Demand is good and most of its 
shipments are going to Iowa, Wisconsin and Illinois 
points. The company reports that October was the 
largest month in its history. 

The Standard Excelsior Works are now operating 
twenty hours in twenty-four in order to keep up with 
orders. The market outlook in their line is first class. 








CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION. 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Yellow Pine in Unsatisfactory Condition, Cypress Bet- 
ter—Delegates to Conventions Appointed—Associa- 
tion Meetings Scheduled, Big Time Expected. 


New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 7.—-Demand is stronger, but 
prices do not seem to be helped much so far. Yellow 
pine car material and export lines lead in the unsatisfac- 
tory state of trade, but the principal source of dissatis- 
faction is the price. Car shortage adds. It has induced 
luyers to stipulate for immediate delivery, but only occa- 
sionally have they been induced to consent to price ad- 
ances. On a few items they yield this point to get the 
tock delivered early, but where the stuff desired is fairly 
plentiful and there are a number of mills competing for 
: business, apparently they can get what they need at 
lout their own figure. Cypress quotations, though firmer 
in those for yellow pine, are said to be ‘still fluctuating. 
Notwithstanding the car shortage, the movement for Oc- 
ber compares well with that of other months—possibly 
ause a good deal of cypress stock was shipped by 
iter. Thick stock is not in good supply and commands 
latively a better price than most other items of the list. 
re is talk of another advance on first and second clears 
hin two weeks. 
President George M. Leahy, of the Contractors’ & 
lers’ Exchange, has appointed the following dele- 
‘es to represent the exchange at coming conventions: 
usmississippi Congress, San Antonio, November 22-25 
\llen Tupper, H. B. Bowers, F. Codman Ford, F. L. 
Inixier, J. A. Cave, A. M. Lockett, Fritz Jahneke. Lakes 
'» Gulf Deep Waterway Convention, St. Louis, November 
-6—Walter Jahneke, A. C. Vreeland, J. S. Gaiennie, 
Lafayon, H. Waldo Pitkin, Will S. App, Albert 
“eiblen, George J. Glover, John Reusch. Rivers and 
‘irbors Congress, Washington, December 7-9—James W. 
Porch, W. W. Van Meter, W. G. Borum, P. F. Donnes, jr., 
Janes H, Aitken, Victor Lambou, J. T. Mann, L. D. 
Lagarde, Charles J. Babst, N. R. Freeland. 
m Natchez, Miss., it is announced that the Taft- 
syndicate has awarded to R. S. Wilds, of Willis- 
the contract for construction and development work 
‘ne syndieate’s extensive timber holdings in Concordia 
si. Work is to begin at once and an initial outlay 
»«9,000 is contemplated. 
Kelly-Weber Company, of Caleasieu parish, is put- 
it a small saw mill at De Quincy, near Oakdale. 
new plant of the J. C. Stout Lumber Company, at 
th, — begun its cut, with Floyd D. Stout in charge 
’ plant. 
neers of the local commercial organizations have in- 
‘ the American Lumber Trades Congress to hold its 
annual meeting in New Orleans, and have received 
"spouses from the officers of the congress indicating that 
the prospeet of the invitation’s acceptance is excellent. 
\ series of lumber meetings has been scheduled to be 
‘ in New Orleans November 15, 16 and 17. The 
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; ithern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, as already 
a will meet in semiannual session the 16th and 
a of lumber traffic officials, representing all 
voods . 


nite and sections, will begin the day following. The 
: 7 for the 15th will be something of a novelty, as it 
ne bring the graders from the cypress mills here for a 
ees | contest. The Chalmette Cypress Company has 
im ered the use of its plant and stock for the purpose 

the contestants will be conveyed to the company’s 


plant below town and given an opportunity to exhibit 
their skill and expert knowledge of the cypress grades 
established by the association. 

John Kopp, a prominent lumberman of Owensboro, Ky., 
was in Natchez, Miss., recently, negotiating for the pur- 
chase of large timber tracts in Adams, Wilkinson and 
Jefferson counties. It is said that Mr. Kopp is also inter- 
ested in a project to establish a stave plant at Natchez. 

R. K. Smith, vice president and general manager of the 
Mississippi Central railroad, was injured last week near 
Silver Creek, Miss. With a party of friends and fellow 
officials Mr. Smith was traveling over the line on a motor 
car, when a cow climbed on the track. Fearing a collision, 
most of the party jumped from the car, Mr. Smith sus- 
taining a compound fracture of the right leg. He was 
removed to Hattiesburg. 

W. H. Sullivan, general manager of the Great Southern 
Lumber Company, Bogalusa, was operated on in a local 
infirmary a few days ago for an abscess in the ear. It 
is announced that the operation was entirely successful 
and that he will be fully recovered in a few days. E. G. 
Westmorland, president of the Chalmette Cypress Com- 
pany, also went into a local hospital recently for a minor 
operation, but it is expected that he will be out in a few 
days. 

W. R. Willet, prominent wholesale lumberman of Louis- 
ville, Ky., was a New Orleans visitor today. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Stronger Call From Railroads Indicated—Substitution 
of Western Pine and Fir for Calcasieu Pine—Export 
Demand Improves. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., Nov. 8.—With possibly the ex- 
ception of a slightly improved demand for railroad ma- 
terial, there has been but little change in the yellow 
pine situation during the last two weeks. Some of the 
big lines are getting back into the market and general 
inquiry from this source would indicate a much stronger 
call from that quarter within thirty days. Car repair 
material and heavy timbers for bridge construction are 
in request and one of the local mills was successful in 
landing an order of about 500,000 feet during the week. 

Western dealers are buying some building material, 
but the demand from this source of trade has not been 
what was expected. It is believed by many yellow pine 
sales agents that western pine and fir are being substi- 
tuted for the Caleasieu pine in some cases, and then 
much of the territory west of Kansas City and Omaha, 
which used to call on southwestern Louisiana and south- 
eastern Texas, is getting better freight rates from the 
Coast. St. Louis was a strong factor in the market 
during the week just closed, but the sales were of a 
spasmodic character and did not forecast anything of a 
permanent or stable nature. Wichita also has been buy- 
ing freely. St. Joseph dealers are in the market for 
considerable of No. 2 stocks and have been successful 
in getting a quantity of stuff from this territory. 

Export demand has improved a little but is still far 
from what the mills would like to see it. South Africa 
is taking more stuff than for a number of months and 
inquiry from Bremen is a little heavier, but as a whole 
the export business is far from satisfactory: 

Reports from the cypress belt of the state are that 
business is very good. While the shortage of cars is 
delaying the movement, the situation as a whole is con- 
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FLOORING TIMBERS 
| FINISH DIMENSION 

SIDING SHIPLAP 
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SHINGLES BEVEL SIDING 
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i We are fully equipped for i 
handling mixed orders 





WAGNER & WILSON, 


(Incorporated ) 
MONROE, = = = WASH. i 
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Porch Rail - 
Porch Posts 
Colonial Columns 
O. G. Gutter 


Mixed Carloads a Specialty 


Holland-Cook Mfg. Co. 


Fern Hill Station, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Formerly Eatonville, Washington 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


ASK LOUIS WUICHET 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 


FIR si" 


Siding and Finish, 











Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles 





We have the following stock on hand: — 
1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1" Selects and better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
Mixed Cars a Specialty 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















Western Pine Lumber |sendus 
In All Forms For Yard Trade. 2 
SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY | "cn 
MILAN, WASHINGTON 
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DAVIDSON LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers of 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 
Yellow Pine Lumber 
FRAMING and DIMENSION SIZES OUR SPECIALTY 
CAMDEN, S. C. 








Elmer H. Adams Dwight S. Bobb A. G. Adams 


ADAMS, BOBB & ADAMS 
American Trust Building, CHICAGO 


COUNSELLORS AND ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


We make a specialty of lumber collections, examination of tit- 
les of timber properties, preparations of deeds, conveyances and 
bond issues, Mechanics Lien Law and Building Contracts, etc. 





























For Immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 1%4x3, 1x4 and 11/x4; also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 











(~@ >) 
Shingle Satisfaction 


WE SELL OUR OWN PRODUCT EXCLUSIVELY 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Shingle Manufacturers’ Agency 
1016 White Building :: SEATTLE, WASH. 
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**Pickaway’’ Brand RED CEDAR 


Gekeye SHINGLES 
& mber Oz Cedar Siding 


xy Mixed Cars 
qSeattie CEDAR 
: AND FIR 
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“rand of Red Cedar Shingles 


are acknowledged the best upright machine 
made shingles on the market today. 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 
Waddill-Lingham Lumber Co,, Southwestern Representative 
811 Keith-Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











M.W. JUDD LBR, CO. 


INCORPORATED 


White Building, SEATTLE 


WASHINGTON PRODUCTS 


Our Specialties: 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES AND 
: SIDING, FIR DROP SIDING 
AND FLOORING, FACTORY 
LUMBER—LATH. 











Watch for the Black Cat Circular. 





That will prove adaptable to your own business are 
found in the Realm of the Retailer—a book contain- 
ing the be-t of Met L. Saley's writings. Illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth, postpaid for $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers 









































Hints for Retailers———— 


sidered to be encouraging. Some of the millers say that 


-the scarcity of cars has been instrumental in advancing 


the price and strengthening the demand. 

Car shortage is delaying shipments of yellow pine. 
The local mills seem to be getting all the cars they need 
but many of the numerous mills near the city at one- 
line points still need better shipping facilities. More 
cars have been available during the week, however, as 
very little rice is moving. The corn crop also is about 
harvested and it is only the cotton planters that are 
making a heavy demand upon the railroads in this 
part of the country. 

The Hurricane Creek Lumber Company, of Guy, one 
of the best of the new plants along the Iron Mountain, 
has completed the construction of four miles of stan- 
dard gage road through the heart of the famous Cal- 
casieu pine tract. Manager Elias Richards said that all 
mills in that territory are having trouble securing suf- 
ficient cars. 

The Jeffreis Lumber Company, of Concordia parish, 
has located a large colony of Tennesseeans on its cut- 
over lands. These men will work in the woods in the 
winter and raise garden truck for the northern markets 
in the summer. 

The Producers’ Turpentine Company, which is operat- 
ing at Elizabeth, north of this city, has closed its first 
year’s books, and the management states that it has 
taken out 4,000 barrels of turpentine and 1,400 barrels 
of rosin. Their capacity makes the still one of the 
iargest in the United States. 'The company controls 15,- 
000 acres of fine yellow pine timber near Lake Charles, 
sufficient to keep it in operation about twelve years. 
Three hundred men are employed. 

W. H. Norris, of the Norris Lumber Company, Hous- 
ton, Tex., was in this city several days last week calling 
at the different mills. It is understood that Mr. Norris 
made heavy purchases in this city and Orange. 

A party of Kansas retailers, who visited the Industrial 
Lumber Company’s mills in company with O. N. Smith, 
manager at Wichita, Kan., and E. G. King, manager at 
Temple, Texas., have returned to their homes. They ex- 
pressed themselves as being well pleased with what they 
saw and promised to return in the spring. 

Col. Sam Park has received his household effects from 
Beaumont, Tex., and is busy moving into his new home. 
Mrs. Park and the children are delighted with Elizabeth. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


Better Understanding Between Shippers and Buyers— 
Revival in Demand for Ship’s Timbers—October’s 
Outgo—West Indian Business, 

GULFPORT, Miss., Nov. 7.—The timber situation re- 
mains approximately as last reported, with some few 
changes incidental to the approach of better trade rela- 
tions between the Gulf and the larger pitch pine ports 
of the United Kingdom and Continent. That a better 
understanding between the shippers and the buyers is a 
matter of near approach is certain from the fact of 
continued increasing consumption cf stocks on hand at 
the various purchasing ports and the revival and increase 
in shipbuilding and demand for this class of timbers. 
A few inquiries are being received from time to time but, 
although buyers’ ideas of delivered prices are somewhat 
more favorable to the shipper than was the case during 
the summer season, there are practically no acceptances 
of values without counter offers, which usually do not 
leave a margin for the exporter. On this side the values, 
delivered at the ports, are so well maintained that it is 
impossible for the shipper to offer lower delivered prices. 

Hewn timbers are freely quoted, except for far for- 
ward delivery, at about 1 cent below the price for sawn 
timbers. Only two small lots of sawn timber went for- 
ward during the week. The steamer Sheppy Allison car- 
ried from Gulfport to Rotterdam a parcel of 478,000 feet 
valued at $9,57C and the same vessel carried a parcel of 
305,000 feet valued at $6,190 from Gulfport to London, 
making a total for the week of 783,000 feet at $15,679. 

During October the total number of thousand feet of 
lumber and timber shipped from this district amounted 
to 15,298,000 at a total value, including miscellaneous, 
of $553,143. Of this quantity the following was shipped 
from Pascagoula: Hayti, 320,000 feet lumber, $6,084; 
Mexico, 209,000 feet lumber, $2,507; Cuba, 1,855,000 feet 
lumber, $27,451; Santo Domingo, 300,000 feet lumber, 
$5,635; Argentine republic, 914,000 feet lumber, $31,577 ; 
Porto Rico, 502,000 feet lumber, $9,275; Guadeloupe, 
314,000 feet lumber, $7,840; Santa Lucia, 169,000 feet 
lumber, $3,635; Martinique, 158,000 feet lumber, $3,402. 
From Gulfport: Uruguay, 1,092,000 feet lumber, 
$17,464; Netherlands, 1,157,000 feet lumber, $30,493; 
2,600 eubie feet hewn timber, $650, and 159,000 feet 
sawn timber, $3,180. Azores, 271,000 feet lumber, 
$6,798; Brazil, 1,535,000 feet lumber, $30,493; Cuba, 
634,000 feet lumber, $8,986; Jamaica, 247,000 feet lum- 
ber, $7,414; Argentine republic, 2,078,000 feet lumber, 
$37,614; Germany, 1,738,000 feet lumber, $59,671; 
27,209 cubie feet hewn timber, $13,060, and 130,000 feet 
sawn timber, $5,190; also miscellaneous items to the 
value of $223,742; Porto Rico, 662,000 feet lumber, 
$7,948. 

The week’s shipments include the forwarding of 
6,830,075 feet of lumber, $125,727; 783,000 feet sawn 
timber, $15,679; 327 poles, $5,125, and other smaller 
items to the value of $429. Cargoes were cleared by 
Hugo Forchheimer, S. E. Naylor & Co., the H. Weston 
Lumber Company and the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com- 
pany from Pascagoula and Gulfport. 

Inquiries continue coming into shippers’ hands from 
the West Indian buyers in fair quantities, but a smaller 
amount of *business is reported closed now than during 
the three or four months preceding; this condition, how- 
ever, is understood to be only temporary, accountable for 
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apparently by recent storms which have damaged the 


principal crops of many of the islands and, it is stated, 
those interested have been, so far, unable to estimate 
damages, which has‘resulted in ‘a temporary decrease in 
inquiries and acceptances. Cuba, Porto Rico, Jamaica 
and one of the largest islands of the Lesser Antilles for 
some time have been the principal importers, but indica- 
tions favorable to good business with the smaller islands 
continue, probably, until business with the bigger islands 
has been resumed on a heavier scale. 

Trade with South America appears to have improved 
and a greater volume of inquiries is reported as coming 
to hand. A number of large cargoes have been con- 
tracted for and the trade promises better results than 
have been obtained for some time. This is particularly 
the case with Argentina and Brazil, and it is presumed 
that Uruguay will take even larger quantities of pitch 
pine than at any time heretofore, not, however, until 
the political troubles with which that country is bothered 
are settled. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Sawn Timber Lags—Interior Trade Dull—Buying by 
Railroads in Small Way—South American Trade 
Picking Up. 

MoBILE, ALA., Nov. 7.—A better feeling pervades the 
lumber and timber markets and several export transac- 
tions have been closed and one in the interior trade. 
Sawn timber, however, lags. 

Interior trade is dull. Buyers are overstocked. Buy- 
ing by the railroads continues in a small way, aggregat- 
ing about 500,000 feet a week, which is about one-quarte: 
of the normal business with the railroads. Pole stock is 
badly off and prices are down $2 a thousand feet; con- 
sumers of this stock apparently are well supplied. 

South American trade appears to be picking up right 
along and inquiries in that trade have become more fre- 
quent. Another sale of 2,000,000 feet was closed during 
the week, which makes an aggregate of about 10,000,000 
feet closed for South American ports within three weeks. 
The British steamship Wandsworth is loading for South 
America. 

Prominent shippers say that it is impossible to move 
sawn timber at the prices offered. There has been no 
increase in the output, nor have stocks been enlarged, 
which are regarded as excellent features in the situation. 
Stocks being small, there is little timber to deteriorate 
and little to be sunk to prevent deterioration. Any sales 
of moment therefore must be filled with freshly cut stock 
in large measure. Freights are a shade easier and more 
boats are offering for the later months. A better feeling 
pervades the sawn timber market as to outlook and con- 
servative shippers think that business will open up after 
a while. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


Aristocratic C Rift—Shiplap Taken as Fast as Made 
—Car Shortage Not Series Factor in Lumber Trade 
—More Money in Circulation. 

MontTGoMEry, AtA., Nov. 6.—C rift in both widths is 
still the aristocrat of the market. No. 2 common floor- 
ing in both widths is probably the weakest item, although 
considerable 4-inch B and better rift is offered. Three- 
inch B and better rift is now moving as well as it should, 
while the demand for 3- and 4-inch A rift takes about 
all that is accumulated. Six-inch No. 2 common is 
of fair sale and 8-inch No. 2 common shiplap is taken 
about as fast as it accumulates. 

Car material is still dull. However, it is understood 
that one large car builder is in the market for a large 
amount of material and that he will place an order 
within thirty days. Not as much heart material is 
being bought by the railroads as during the early part 
of the year, but what few orders are being placed carry 
fairly good prices. 

The export market is taking a certain amount of 
material, although not enough to materially decrease 
stocks stacked by mills which contracted their cut dur- 
ing the early part of this year. The prices in this grade 
probably are better than in the interior trade. 

The car shortage is not so serious a factor with the 
lumber people as had been expected. This may be due 
to the fact that lumber shipments to the North and 
East are not so heavy as they were ten days ago. — 

Wholesale and retail merchants of this city and vicinity 
state that there is an activity in all lines of trade this 
fall that has not characterized conditions in this state, 
or even in the South, for several years. Bankers state 
that more money is in circulation than has been the case 
for some time. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 8.—The demand in this see 
tion is holding up well, all things considered, an the 
outlook is regarded as especially bright. The loca! de- 
mand continues strong. Birmingham will break al! pre 
vious records for building during the present year. The 
first ten months, to November 1, exceeding the first te? 
months of 1909 by $800,000, and the indications are 
that the record for the year will show an increase over 
that of last year of about $1,000,000. It has been aD 
especially good year for the lumber interests, because the 
buildings have been distinctly of the lumber consum!ng 
type. Not one steel structure figures in the record = 
this year thus far. The total expenditures to date ager 
gate about $2,900,000, all of which has gone into — 
and frame structures. It has been a year of home buil 
ing. Several important structures are materializing; 
however, that will give some business to the steel mets 
among them an office building that may go to wr” 
stories and a million-dollar hotel. The new home of 
Y. M. C. A., which is to be seven stories high, will 
under way in two or three weeks, the work of clearing 
the ground being in progress now. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Low Water and Car Shortage Handicap Mills—Serious 
Damage to Cotton by Cold Weather—New Lumber 
Yard. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 8—A number of mills are 
handicapped because of the low stage of the water in 
the streams throughout this section as well as because 
of a car shortage. 

So far as Memphis proper is concerned there is no 
serious car shortage, but there is a decided lack of cars 
at interior points and especially on one-line roads. This 
car shortage is an annually occurring development and 
is almost always in evidence this time of year, as the 
cotton movement is at its climax between October 15 
and December 15. 

That business conditions are highly satisfactory is 
reflected in the bank clearings for the last week, which 
broke all previous records for a similar period, exceed- 
ing $10,000,000. The very high price of cotton and the 
large general business being done are almost altogether 
responsible for this exceptional showing, though lumber- 
men and other interests have made their contribution. 

The freeze which occurred during the last week in 
October did serious damage to the cotton crop, and for 
this reason doubt is expressed as to whether or not the 
Memphis territory will make more cotton than last year. 

John M. Woods & Co., of Boston, Mass., have secured 
a site and are preparing to open yards in this city. 
The land is next to the yards of the Dudley Lumber 
Company in South Memphis. It is understood that the 
firm will concentrate its purchases in several southern 
states at Memphis. 

Russe & Burgess, Incorporated, has begun work on the 
building of a railroad six miles in length from a point 
on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley road to its timber 
land. The road will be standard gage and will be fully 
equipped for handling the timber. It is proposed to 
bring the line to Memphis. 

The Merchants’ Exchange has appointed delegates to 
the annual convention of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Wa- 
terway Association, St. Louis, Mo., November 25-26. 
Among the lumbermen constituting this delegation are 
George D. Burgess and P. R. Friedel. 

R. J. Darnell, of R. J. Darnell, Incorporated, has re- 
turned to Memphis after an extended European trip. 
His arrival was inexpressibly saddened by the news of 
the death of A. M. Love, vice president and general 
manager of the Darnell-Love Lumber Company, Leland, 
Miss., news of which reached Mr. Darnell by wireless 
just before he reached New York. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Trade Outlook Brighter—Two-Inch Hickory Most Ac- 
tive Item—Retailers Kept Busy—Building Activity 
Helps Woodworking Plants. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 8.—Nashville lumbermen take 


a much brighter view of conditions than they have taken 
for several weeks. Many manufacturers are of the 
opinion that this improvement will continue until the 
Winter season sets in. Two-inch hickory probably is the 
most active item locally, this being actively sought by 
wagon makers at satisfactory figures. Heretofore this 
Woo has been very quiet. Retailers are kept busy as 
the result of a number of recent contracts for buildings 
that will be rushed to completion if possible before cold 
weather, The planing mill and interior woodworking 


cohcerns consequently are busy. 
Hamilton Love, of Love, Boyd & Co., expresses the 


beliet that great improvement has come into the market 
of laie. Henderson Baker, of Baker, Jacobs & Co., say 
the situation looks good to him. The firm has spent much 
of the summer gathering large stocks of high grade stuff. 
Oth * concerns report that business is coming along well 
and they declare the situation looks brighter than it has 
beer ‘or the last sixty days. Wade Kirkpatrick, of J. O. 
Kirkpatrick & Co., leading retail concern, says his con- 
cern has about all the work it can take care of and that 
Its October business will show a good gain over the cor- 
Tesponling month last year. 

, From all sides come reports of better conditions with 
the trade in general. The quickening of the retail trade 


is on 


of the main reasons for this improvement. The 


Sa a have realized good returns from their crops 
the conse quently are making needed improvements about 
a «rins. The hardwood business consists largely of 


and ‘ders for quick delivery. Poplar is in fair demand 

yes are maple, beech, birch and chestnut. Basswood 

in = hs oe slow. A good volunte of hemlock is mov- 
vi ‘wt prices for this wood are somewhat low. 

*. Pog Bachelor, of Saginaw, Mich., has been in this 

HA “x last week. He attended the wedding of his son, 
Ce Bachelor, head of the Tennessee Oak Flooring Com- 

ay ‘n which company the father is a director. 

Na ee Love has been appointed chairman of the 

: — s Board of Trade traffic committee. 

Fin Tennessee Oak Flooring Company is building a 

machi warehouse for the storage of lumber ready for the 
‘chines. This is one of the improvements which this 


se ame has been steadily making to its plant since 
i. operations several months ago. 
P. 4 Logan, of Logan, Maphet & Co., Knoxville; 


‘. Edwards, manager of the Memphis branch of the 

perlin Machine Works; R. B. Wood, Campbellsville, Ky.; 

ma 8 pone, of George J. Kennedy & Co., New York, 

dues M. Johnson, Peylant (Miss.) manufacturer, have 
ited the local market during the last week. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


Low Grade Lumber ‘‘Druggy’’—New Orleans Indorsed 
for Panama Exposition—Furniture Bowlers Beat 
Lumbermen—Receipts and Shipments, 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 8.—Perhaps some light may 
be thrown on the question as to why low grade lumber is 
a drug on the market by a statement of President 
Mitchell, of the United Box Board Company, who says 
the mills are being operated up to 90 percent of their 
capacity. 

S. A. Conn, general manager of the Tensas River 
Lumber Company, writes that work on the new plant 
of the company is progressing rapidly. 

Business organizations of Cincinnati have indorsed 
New Orleans, La., as the place of holding the Panama 
exposition in 1915. Cincinnati is interested in New 
Orleans, because there is some prospect of having a 
9-foot stage in the Ohio river completed at or near the 
time of the completion of the Panama canal. 

The T. B. Stone Lumber Company will move from the 
Union Trust building to a new office building erected 
in its yards at Hopkins and Dalton avenues the end 
of the week. 

The Furniture bowlers had the better of a game last 
Wednesday with the Lumbermen, at Heidelberg, by a 
score of 814 to 780. The Lumbermen asked for a 
return game. 

Fred Conn, who is recovering from an operation per- 
formed at Yazoo City, has arrived at his home in 
Cincinnati. 

E. E. Albaugh, general manager of the Logan County 
Lumber Company, Bellefontaine, Ohio, is in this city 
looking over trade conditions. 

George B. Jobson, sales manager for the B. A. Leach 
Lumber Company, Columbus, is in this market. 

Charles Duhlmeier, of Duhlmeier Bros., who has been 
in Los Angeles, Cal., several months, on account of his 
wife’s health, has returned to Cincinnati and will take 
up business again with his brother. Mrs. Duhlmeier 
will remain in California until her health is restored. 

C. H. Pease, formerly of Cincinnati, is engaged in the 
manufacture of wooden columns at Berwick, La. 

The car service bureau reports’ October receipts of 
lumber at Cincinnati at 7,461 cars, as compared with 


7,011 cars for the same month last year; shipments- 


were 6,136, against 5,731 cars. 

R. Graveley, representing Illingworth, Ingham & Co., 
of Leeds, England, after spending several weeks in this 
vicinity, left last week for his home in England. 

C. 8. Stearns, of The Stearns Lumber Company, 
Stearns, Ky., was at the Cincinnati office in the Union 
Trust building the last week. 

Frank Scott is now in the new home of T. P. Scott 
& Co., hardwoods operators, at the foot of Dayton 
street. The entire stock of lumber in the yards at the 
old location has been moved to the new place. Frank 
Scott is the sole owner. 

B. F. Dulweber, head of John Dulweber & Co., while 
saying business is not very active, continues to pile up 
lumber on the new ground on the Southern railway. 
Evidently the future looks good to him. 


Have the Goods and Are Selling Them. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 8.—In regard to the business of 
this neighborhood, we can speak for ourselves only. We 
are busy and have a large trade. All classes of stock are 
selling well. This year we have sold about 8,000,000 feet 
more than we manufactured. We did a better business last 
year but we cut about 15,000,000 feet more than we sold, 
so that we have not quite as much lumber on hand this 
year as at this time a year ago, but we have more money, 
and there is certainly something wrong with anyone who is 
finding fault with the hardwood lumber trade this year. 
Their digestive organs surely are not in good condition. 

Occasionally I meet some of the boys down town, and they 
say that business is not what they expected, and not very 
good. I reply, ““‘What in the world do you expect? You 
must have wanted to do a wonderful business this year, or 
probably it is because you have had trouble in getting stock 
to sell.” I really believe that that is the whole trvuble; 
that is, they have not the lumber on hand and when they 
go out to buy it they are asked more for it than they 
have been offering to sell it. We have a large corn crop 
and all the furniture factories with whom we do business 
are very busy—-at least they say so—and it looks to us that 
there might be nearly a famine in dry lumber from March 
1 to June 1 unless we have a very open and pleasant win- 
ter. Stocks are very light and broken. 

C. Crane & Co., 
Clinton Crane, General Manager. 


KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 





Increased Consumption of Veneers by Factories—Box 
Factories Busy—Consignment of Extra Quality Oak 
Logs Unloaded. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 8.—Veneer manufacturers re- 
port business much improved in point of demand, the 
furniture factories having begun to order more freely. 
Poor collections are the chief obstacle to a betterment 
of conditions. Box factories continue busy, the demand 
for whisky cases, as well as a general call for packing 
boxes, having kept them going at full speed for several 
weeks. Demand for flooring is reported by local manu- 
facturers to be only fair and collections are below the 
average. 

Edward Shippen, of the Louisville Point Lumber Com- 
pany, recently unloaded a shipment of oak logs from 
eastern Kentucky, which were said to be the finest 
brought in in a long time. 

D. M. Goodwyn, general freight agent of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, intimated at a recent hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of the complaint 
of local hardwood concerns that a general increase in 
lumber rates would be the next move on the program of 











Hanpy LIBRARY 


FOR THE LUMBERMAN 





Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 





History of the Lumber 


Industry of America 
By J. E. DEFEBAUGH 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history. Two volumes, cover- 
ing the lumber industry in America from colonial 
days down to the present time in the east, and 
national legislation and policies affecting the for- 
ests. Bound in half leather-levant grain with 
gold lettering on back and gold top. Price, 
postpaid, $§ a volume. 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling lumber, book- 
keeping methods, etc.; 390 pages; _ illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, post- 
POE ccccccceesoses 90000 00000600000080000Us 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted by “the lumberman 
poet” in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
in tint, bound in silk cloth and gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid... $1.25 


Met L. Saley’s Shed Book 


Covers all phases of the construction of lumber 
sheds, offices and other buildings. Tells how to 
utilize every inch of space available. Contains 
plans and ideas of all kinds. The book .s 8x11 
inches in size, printed on 176 pages of high grade 
sepia paper, and durably bound in Russian linen. 
Sent prepaid to any address on this continent for 
bDSS 6S SEDER DORON HS04540904890009050R088 $1.50 


The American Lumberman’s 
“‘Curiosity Shop’’ 


A reference work containing hundreds of prac- 
tical questions about the lumber business. To 
each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illustra- 
tlons. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 
retail office, in big and small yard, in the woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the most 
satisfactory and handy reference volume_ ever 
published. Price, postpaid..... 00000000 se 


The Climax Tally Book 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew 
what is wanted. Substantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper, 
printing and special ruling are high grade. he 
Climax has 110 pages and when closed is 4%x 
8% inches. Price, postpaid, one copy, 75 cents; 
six copies, $4; twelve copieS........++++. ° 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,000 
figures that canbe relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $3. In 
ME 0000600440065 06 60080 000040806" $2. 


The American Lumberman 


Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegraphic words to represent phrases, sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
of the lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid........ $5 00 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
RORGED nb 0.000 0640060000000 0046990b0655 4. 
Tm 3 GOER. ccc cccccecees cocccede coccccccc pee 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any quantity of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 
at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
either gross or net tons. Price, postpaid, und 
in leather, $3; in cloth.........sseseeeees $2.60 


Sample pages and further descriptive matter of 
these useful books may be had from 


American{iimberman 


PUBLISHERS, 
315 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO. 
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A Look 
t; Ahead! 


Spring trade 
will soon be 





here. Be pre- 

















renewed building activity that is 
bound to come by having your J 
yard stocked with our choice 


pared for the 








We make this our specialty and 

our daily output is 500,000 feet. 4 
Our modern mills and excellent 
shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va., 
New Berne and Belhaven, N.C., 
enables us to ship promptly by 
both rail or vessel. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1002 Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
18 Broadway, New York, 
191 Middle St., Portland, Me. 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Cable Address 
*““ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
A. B. C. Code 


and 
American Lumberman Telecode 














N. C. PINE 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 

















Our equipment enables us to 
carry a good stock of kiln dried, 
rough and dressed lumber, and 
we have shipping facilities that 


guarantee prompt service. 

















FOSBURGH LUMBER CO. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 
Flat Iron Bldg., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS 


NORFOLK, VA. 








The Rowland Lumber Co. offers the following: 
Kiln Dried, Band Sawed 


Rough N. C. Pine 


Ft. 


250,000 
150, 000 
375, 000 
75,000 
15,000 


140,000 


50,000 
10,000 


“é 


ae 


se 


oe 


4-4 Edge No. 1. 
4-4 Edge No. 2. 
4-4 Edge No. 3. 
4-4 Wide Edge No. 1 13” & up. 
4-4 Wide Edge No. 2 13” & up. 
5-4 Wide Edge No. 1 13’? & up. 
5-4 Wide Edge No. 2 13” & up. 


AND ALSO THE FOLLOWING 
Ft. 


4-4 L. R. Red Gum. 
4-4 L: R. Oak. 
4-4 L. R. Ash. 


Write for Prices. 


Rowland Lumber Co., 


Main Office: NORFOLK,VA. Mills, etc., BOWDENS, N.C. 








the southeastern lines. He declared that rates as they 
stand at present are far too low. 

The Geary Land & Development Company has been 
organized at Lexington with a capital stock of $130,000. 
It will develop a large tract of timber land in Pulaski 
county, comprising about 8,000 acres in the Flat Rock 
district, and will manufacture lumber, staves, ties and 
spokes. John A. Geary is the principal stockholder. 

The Louisville building report for October shows a 
comparative loss in local operations. The total number 
of permits issued was 198, representing an expenditure 
of $295,000. During the corresponding period of 1909 
the amount expended was $448,964. 

A. E. Norman, of the Norman Lumber Company, 
chairman of the building committee of the Fourth Avenue 
Baptist church, was prominent in the dedicatory services 
for the new building November 5. 

Hughes Moore has taken over the agencies for the 
companies represented until recently by the late George 
Wehmhoff. These include the Brooks-Scanlon Company, 
of Kentwood, La.; Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber 
Company, Lutcher, La., and the Cotton States Lumber 
Company, Meehan Junction, Miss. 

Charles C. Mengel, president of the Mengel Box Com- 
pany and vice president of C. C. Mengel & Bro. Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the Pendennis Club, 
a leading social organization of this city. The club has 
just completed a handsome annex and now has one of the 
most commodious and well appointed buildings of the 
kind in the country. 

J. G. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons, is in Chicago, 
and will make a trip through the middle West. 

D. E. Kline, of the Louisville Veneer Mills, is in New 
York. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Good Showing by October Business—Oak, Low Grade 
Poplar, and Basswood Selling Well—Trade Hindered 
by Politics. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Nov. 8.—October business has made a 
good showing, notwithstanding the reputed quietude of 
the market. Factories are not buying heavily, but there 
is a fair demand for railroad timbers, and for all grades 
of lumber, in fact, at firm prices. 

The Wright-Kitchen Lumber Company reports a busy 
month. Oak is moving well and low grade poplar and 
basswood are selling readily. The company reports an 
advance in price in high grade poplar and oak, with a 
quickened demand for export stock. 

The Southern Hardwood Company found October a 
most satisfactory month for shipments. The last week 
has been quiet. It reports an active demand for 5/4 
ones and twos. More low grade stock was moved out 
the last month than anything else. 

The J. W. Kitchen Lumber Company reports business 
affected by the political situation, but predicts a speedy 
recovery. This company’s volume of business for October 
was large and November gives promise of being equally 
as good. The mill at Wrigley, under the efficient man- 
agement of S. B. Reese, is in regular operation. A good 
demand for export stock is noted by them. 

Vansant, Kitchen & Co. report inquiries for oak, also 
poplar lumber, more of the lower grades being moved 
out than formerly. Their mill is closed for repairs and 
they are ‘busily engaged in building a switch which will 
take the logs coming in from the Breathitt county tract 
of timber direct to the mill. They expect to begin saw- 
ing about December 1. Hereafter the mill will run 
regularly, as it will not depend on mountain streams. 

The W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company finds business 
fairly good, although the quietness now prevailing is 
largely due to political excitement. It notes a good 
demand for all grades. Inquiries are increasing, collec- 
tions are good and the prospects are encouraging for a 
good trade during the winter. 

T. N. Fannin, president of the Huntsville Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a business visit to the mill at 
Huntsville, Ala., and reports business very good—plenty 
of logs, good orders and firm prices. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Dawkins are in California. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


Articles of Incorporation Filed—Fair Run of Yellow 
Pine Business—Large Mills Running Full Time— 
Many Inquiries Coming In. 

EVANSVILLE, INpD., Nov. 9.—Articles of incorporation 
for the American Wood Work Manufacturing Company, 
capitalized at $40,000, have been drawn up. The incor- 
porators are Louis H. Kramer, L. Kramer and Frank A. 
Larkin. The company will take over the plant of the 
bankrupt New York Dimension Supply Company. Mr. 
Larkin says that no stock will be offered to the public. 
Louis H. Kramer will be president and Mr. Larkin secre- 
tary. The same men are forming the American Hard- 
wood Company, to buy and sell hardwood lumber in this 
city. 

Local yellow pine dealers report a fair run of busi- 
ness and prices steady. Stocks in the yards are well 
filled and many inquiries are coming in. Collections are 
good. 

The large mills in this section continue to run full time 
and a few good orders have been received during the 
week. Business is not rushing, however, and no great 
improvement is expected during November. 

MeFerson & Foster, box manufacturers, this city, say 
that October was one of the best months of this year in 
volume but not in price. They are running their factory 
full time and have enough business on hand to keep them 
busy for the next two or three weeks. 

R. 8S. Viets, of the American Filler Company, formerly 
the Evansville Egg Case Company, reports business good 
and collections fair. The plant is being operated full 


time with a large force of men. 


Business with the Evansville Crate & Dimension Com- 
pany is good and the plant has been operated full time 
all this seaon. Orders are coming in well and inquiries 
are reported better than they have been for the last thre 
months. 

The plant of the Indiana Cooperage Company is run 
ning full time and is turning out a great many flour bar- 
rels. Emerich Bros., slack barrel manufacturers, also are 
running full time. Wittekindt & Co., tight barrel manu 
facturers, are running on an average of three or fow 
days a week. 

O. W. MeCowen, of Thompson, Thayer & McCowen, has 
returned from a business trip in the East. 

E. P. Miller, well known lumber dealer of West Salem, 
[]l., was in this city a few days ago on business. 

Charles Gilbert, formerly manager of the Evansville 
Furniture Exchange, has returned from a business trip to 
Chicago. 

Henry Kollker, of the Mechanics Planing Mill Com- 
pany, has returned from a business trip on the road. 

Albert Starbuck, sawmill owner, of Petersburg, reports 
business good and plenty of good logs on hand to keep 
him busy for some time. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


Outlook Favorable to Large Volume of Business—Coop- 
erage Trade Dullest in Years—Call for Executive 
Meeting of Conservation Association. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Nov. 8.—The outlook seems fa- 
vorable for a large volume of business in the lumber 
trade and woodworking industry during the late fall and 
winter. The situation is improving steadily, particularly 
in the yellow pine market, in which prices have advanced 
slightly in the last few weeks. 

Temporary inactivity marks the hardwood market, 
which is generally believed to be due to the unsettled 
condition usually prevailing during political campaigns. 
Prices are ‘steady, however, and inquiries are numerous. 

The cooperage trade is the dullest it has been in many 
years. There is practically no demand for slack cooper- 
age. In the packing box and cigar box industries manu- 
facturers have all of the business they can handle. The 
furniture and vehicle trades also are busy. 

William Holton Dye, president of the newly organ- 
ized Indiana branch of the National Conservation Asso- 
ciation, has called a meeting of the executive committee 
to be held in his office November 15. At this meeting 
five additional members of the executive committee will 
be selected. 

Another and the final trade extension trip of the year 
will be made by the Indianapolis Trade Association 
November 17 to the towns between Indianapolis and 
Dugger. The party will travel in a special train, car- 
rying a band, and several lumbermen will be in the 
party. 

W. W. Knight, of the Long-Knight Lumber Company, 
has returned from an extended business trip to Memphis, 
Tenn. 





HARDWOOD DOOR BUYERS ORGANIZE. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 8.—Some of the largest retail 
lumber companies of this city have combined to buy hard- 
wood doors for their own needs. They have organized the 
Indianapolis Wholesale Mercantile Company, which will 
distribute the doors and maintain a central warehouse, 
with an authorized capitalization of $20,000, all, it is 
understood, subscribed. The members say it is a difficult 
matter to get hardwood doors, because the jobbers do not 
carry a large stock of them, and few retailers care to 
have any large amount of capital invested in such mer- 
chandise. Each of the companies in the new concern 
will draw from the central warehouse as current needs 
demand. 

The officers of the new company are: President, G. L. 
Maas, president of the Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Company; 
vice president, William Frasier Johnson, president of the 
William F. Johnson Lumber Company; secretary, O. D 
Haskett, vice president of the Burnet-Lewis Lumber Com- 
pany, and treasurer, O. L. Huey, president of the Capitol 
Lumber Company. J. G. Brannum, president of the Bran- 
num-Keene Lumber Company, is also a member and dt 
rector of the company. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


Better Demand from Factories and Improved Yard 
Trade—Movement of High Grade Hardwood Espe- 
cially Good—Prices Firm. 


CoLuMBus, Out0, Nov. 8.—Improvement in the lumber 
market in central Ohio still continues, with better buy- 
ing on the part of factories and an improvement 10 the 
yard trade, which makes the volume of business large! 
than has been the case for severa] months. Un the 
whole the tone of the market is good, with excelles’ 
prospects of a good movement of yellow pine an¢ hard- 
woods during the remainder of the year. _ “a 

One of the best features of the trade is a bette! 
movement of the higher grades of hardwoods, which = 
notes a better feeling in manufacturing circles. > 
lower grades also are in better demand and ys 
whole prices are strong in every variety and grade 
Recent advances recorded in the lower grades of = 
oak have been maintained and there appears to be a ng? 
fening in almost every quarter. Building operations “ 
this section continue active and are favored by pleases 
weather. Much of the trade can be traced to tha 
source. -. this 

Yellow pine stocks in the hands of dealers ao 
territory are still small, which shows a healthy con 7 7 
of trade. Collections are growing better. One re” 
worst features is the growing car shortage, which !§ 
interfering with shipments. 
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G. V. Patterson, connected with the sales department 
of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, reports an in- 
creasing demand for lower and higher grades of hard- 
woods. Conditions in every section of the country are 
good and the market has stiffened to a certain extent. 

H. D. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Company, 
says trade has improved in many respects. He does 
not expect any great improvement in yellow pine before 
the first of the coming year. 

The John R. Gobey Lumber Company reports an im- 
provement in yellow pine and in hardwoods. Prices are 
tair and the outlook good. Cypress shows a disposition 
to strengthen. 

Permits for structures valued at $450,802 were issued 
during October, an increase of $63,917 over October of 
the previous year. 

The Middle States Lumber Company reports a slight 
improvement in the demand for yellow pine. 

The A. C. Davis Lumber Company reports a fairly 
strong market in every particular. Improvement from 
the yard trade is one of the features. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a two weeks’ business trip 
through the South. He says that some of the southern 
mills offer stocks on cut prices when they are long, 
but on the whole cutting is not general. In Columbus 
and vicinity Mr. Whitacre reports a satisfactory market. 

H. W. Putnam, president of the General Lumber Com- 
pany, reports a quiet market. Orders and inquiries are 
coming in steadily. 





WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 


November Expected to Be Banner Month—Good Line 
of Business from Northwest—Lumbermen Prepar- 
ing for Expected River Rise. 

PARKERSBURG, W. Va., Nov. 7.—Prospects for a big 
month’s business are looming up and it now looks as 
though November will be the banner month of the year. 
Wholesalers report a substantial increase of business over 


the last week of October, with orders coming in rapidly 


from road representatives. 

The Midland Lumber Company reports a fair line of 
business from the Northwest. Its representative, J. C. 
West, on a tour of that section, has met with success 
and in his letters he states that he believes the remain- 
ing months of this year will be exceedingly busy ones 
for wholesalers. 

A slight rise was experienced this week in the rivers, 
but not enough to be of much benefit to loggers. How- 
ever, the indications are that a good rise will come within 
the next few days and lumbermen are sending men to 
the camps at headwaters. 

The Board of Commerce has succeeded in inducing a 
large woodworking plant, making a specialty of handles, 
to locate in this city, and the move will be made at once. 

Ed Ross, with the Fenwick Lumber Company, is home 
for a few days from a trip through Pennsylvania. 

W. W. Watterson, with the Radeker Lumber Company, 
will leave this week for Chicago and points in Michigan. 

J. W. Romine, with the J. W. Romine Lumber Com- 
pany, is home from a purchasing trip through the south- 
ern end ‘of the state. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Nov. 7.—Building operations have 
held up well, and almost without interruption the lum- 
ber yards are enjoying a steady trade in all lines. 

The fact that cotton, the chief commodity of this 
section, is bringing prices that, with the exception of 
last fall, were never better since the Civil War, has in- 
stilled new life into every line of trade and manufactur- 
ing in this section, and the indirect influences are felt 
in practically every mill, shop and factory in the country. 
With this improved economic condition it is believed that 
he farmer, as well as the manufacturer and millman, 
vill have more opportunity to give attention to the 
zeneral conservation movement. 

This dream is at least hopefuily entertained by the 
‘riends of conservation throughout this section, and 
‘hey are many. The large electrical developments of 
‘he Piedmont section of North and South Carolina have 
urned the attention of these interests to the necessity 
of protecting the forests in the mountains and at the 
sources whence flow the streams that serve to generate 
‘he electrie current that is furnishing power for the 
/peration of several hundred cotton mills. 





FROM WESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Optimistic Feeling in Yellow Pine Trade—Orders Small 
But Numerous—Hardwood Trade Holds Up Well— 
Railroad Stuff in Request. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., Nov. 8.—A decided feeling of opti- 
‘ism was expressed by all the lumber dealers in this 
center this week regarding the yellow pine trade. A 
marked briskness in this business has’ been evident during 
the last ten days in comparison with the last six weeks, 
and a hopeful tone pervades this section. While orders 
‘re small, they have increased considerably in quantity 
and during the week the number of inquiries has in- 
creased materially. Collections are reported to be better 
‘n the yard business and prices are holding up well. 

_Hardwood trade keeps up well. Dealers say that con- 
ditions are entirely satisfactory, in regard to both do- 
mestic and foreign shipments. Demand for railroad con- 
struction stuff is good, as well as for other construction 
materials, 

_The Williams-McKeithan Lumber Company reports 

— change in its pine business, but that its hardwood 

Jusiness is exceptionally good. This is seen especially 

in the eastern states. 

The Akers Lumber Company reports the usual amount 





of business during the week and that it is just beginning 
to open up a large tract of several million feet of timber 
of both long- and shortleaf pine in Cumberland county, 
North Carolina. This operation will be equipped with 
an uptodate plant, dry kiln and planing mill, and the 
company expects to begin the movement of lumber about 
January 1. 

The Virginia-Carolina Lumber Company reports that 
recent orders are giving its plants all they can do. A 
large increase in orders has been noted during the last 
two weeks and inquiries are coming in with gratifying 
frequency. Collections in its territory are reported as 
only fair. 





FROM NORTH CAROLINA’S CAPITAL. 


RALEIGH, N. C., Nov. 7.—Orders carrying a satisfac- 
tory price are scarce. One week will bring in a fair 
number of orders and the situation will begin to take 
on an oldtime look, only to be followed by a week 
bringing practically no orders. This has been the situa- 
tion since September and very little immediate improve- 
ment is in sight. Some of the larger manufacturers re- 
port about all the business they are able to take care of, 
while others say they could do twice as much. Buyers 
are requiring quick handling of any orders placed and 
hurry is the word all along the line. 

Orders are placed one day and car number wired 
for the next. Very few mills have more than enough 
orders to run two weeks’ time .and prices are sealed 
when orders are in sight. North Carolina shippers have 
had to contend with a shortage of cars and this has 
caused stocks to accumulate, but even with this there 
are no big stocks on hand. Some of the smaller mills 
have closed until the situation may improve. Everything 
considered, it may be said that the North Carolina pine 
situation is about on par with that of early October. 

The Seaboard Air Line railway has bought from the 
Waccamaw Lumber Company the old Chadbourn millsite 
property at Wilmington. This property lies directly on 
the water front adjoining the Seaboard’s terminals and 
has long been considered a site of exceptional value. 
The property has a river front of about 700 feet and 
embraces practically two city blocks. It is understood 
that warehouses will be built on this property, while a 
part of it will be reserved as dock room for loading 
lumber. The consideration paid is said to have been 
$100,000. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. _ 
Lumber Trade Established on Firmer Basis—Lumber- 
man Is Interested in Gigantic Coal Development 
Project—Assessment of Old Dominion Mineral Lands. 


BristoL, VA.-TENN., Nov. 8.—The feeling is that the 
lumber trade is steadily improving and that business is 
established on a firmer basis. 

A big contract was placed last week when the Clinch- 
field Coal Corporation, owning 300,000 acres of heavily 
timbered coal property in Russell county, Virginia, let 
a contract to the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., for machinery to be installed 
at and near Dante, Va., to the extent of about $500,000. 
For the development of this property the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio railroad was built at a cost of nearly 
$30,000,000. It is understood that W. M. Ritter, of 
the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, Columbus, Ohio, is 
interested in the immense development, which will repre- 
sent an aggregate investment, inciuding the mineral 
property and railroad, of about $50,000,000. 

Among the visitors this week was R. R. Wood, of the 
R. E. Wood Lumber Company, who inspected his com- 
pany’s band mill and visited the branch office at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., which is in charge of his brother, G. L. 
Wood. The Wood company is operating on a large scale 
with mills in Tennessee, West Virginia and western 
North Carolina. 

J. A. Stone, of the Stone-Huling Lumber Company, 
this city, who was selected by the Virginia legislature 
to assess the mineral lands of the Old Dominion, under 
the state corporation commission, has completed his 
work. Millions of dollars are invested in mining in 
Virginia and the vast coal deposits are almost untouched. 
His assessment will increase the state revenues to a large 
extent. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Elected to Congress on Democratic Ticket—Lumber- 
man Offers to Pay for Hospital Project—Firebug 
Again in Evidence. 


GRAND Rapips, MicuH., Nov. 9.—Edwin F. Sweet, demo- 
erat, was elected to Congress from the fifth Michigan 
district by about 500 plurality, defeating G. J. Diekema, 
of Holland, the present representative. Mr. Sweet made 
a fine run in his home city, carrying every ward. He 
previously had served the city with distinction as mayor. 
Mr. Sweet’s sons, Carroll F. and George P., are prom- 
inent in lumber circles.. 

John W. Blodgett, president of the board of trustees 
of the U. B.A. hospital, has offered the necessary funds 
for erection of a building to replace the old one, the cost 
being approximately $225,000. The offer has been ac- 
cepted. ? 

Kalamazoo’s firebug has come to life again. Two fires 
were started Saturday night, one in the Lake Shore 
freight house and the other in the Van Bochove lumber 
yard on Third street. Prompt action ofthe firemen pre- 
vented serious loss in both instances. 

The directions of the Board of Trade have strongly 
indorsed C. L. Glasgow, chairman of the state railway 
commission, for reappointment. His term will expire 
January 1. 

E. L. Ewing, traffic manager for local associations of 





Hitch Up 
to a Good 
Thing 











If you would make 1908 a banner 
year. Nothing helps out so much 
as good stock. And when we 
speak of “good stock” we refer to 
lumber equal to our 


Goldsboro 
N. C. PINE 


It is perfectly milled, correctly 
graded and meets all requirements. 
If you are interested, drop us a line 
and we will tell you more about it 
and quote you prices. 


TELECODE USED. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, 


Washington, D.C. 





North Carolina 








KILN DRIED 


Rough or 
Dressed... 





DAILY CAPACITY: 
Saw Mills, - 350,000 Ft. 
Planing Mills, 200,000 Ft. 


Camp Manufacturing 


Company, 


i ve., New York. 
1 Madigan Ave. New York. FRANKLIN, VA. 









Ellington 
& Guy 


(INCORPORATED) 


Richmond, 


Virginia. 


Kiln Dried 
N. C. Pine 


Rough or Dressed. 


Virginia Sap Pine Framing 
and Box Boards by 
‘ar or Cargo. 











TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED [jnicrman folecode. 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, IL 
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Quartered White Oak. 


Leavitt Land & Lumber Co. 


a») 


Large Flash Figured Stock Our Specialty. 
We also Manufacture: 


Plain Red and White Oak, 
Cypress, and Red Gum. 








We dip all of our lumber. 


Capacity 80,000’ per day. 


DERMOTT, ARKANSAS. 
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1434 McCormick Bidg. 
CHICAGO 


Long Timbers 





W. W. Herron Lumber Co. 


Telephone Harrison 5343 
The Herron Bldg. 
MOBILE 


LONG LEAF 
YELLOW PINE 


CAR STOCK AND RAILROAD MATERIAL 
BOAT STOCK 











Structural Timbers 
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We have at our Mills 


6000000 ft. 
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Bone Dry Southern 
Hardwoods and Gum 








WRITE FOR PRICES. 








W.J.Cude Land & Lhr. Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 





































































MANUFACTURERS OF 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, 
Chestnut and Hickory 


“over” 20,000,000 Ft. 


READY FOR QUICK SHIPMENT. WRITE US. 
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lumber dealers and furniture manufacturers, left this 
week for Madison, Wis., to attend a hearing of the Rail- 
road Commission of Wisconsin. 

Roy Fuller will open retail lumber yards in Hastings 
in March. Mr. Fuller represents furniture manufacturers 
at Hastings as lumber buyer. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


Hardwoods Moving Freely—Trade Good Compared with 
Corresponding Period Last Year—Two Important 
Timber Deals of Recent Date. 


CADILLAC, MicH., Nov. 8.—The lumber trade at the be- 
ginning of the second week of November is good when 
compared with the same week one year ago. Hardwoods 
are moving more freely, with hemlock showing a little 
slower shipment. General prices are as good as those for 
the corresponding season a year ago. 

The Williams Bros. Company, Cadillac and Manton, 
has bought considerable timber that will lengthen its cut 
several years. This company, in addition to its saw mill, 
is the largest manufacturer of last blocks in the world. 

The N. Michelson Lumber Company, of Michelson, at 
the end of the Missaukee branch of the Grand Rapids & 
Indiana railway, is completing a planing mill as an addi- 
tion to its saw mill at that point. The plant buildings, 
equipments and surroundings of this company are of the 
best. 

The A. F. Anderson Lumber Company, of Cadillac, has 
bought 3,500 acres of virgin timber from the David Ward 
estate, lying between Frederick on the Michigan Central 
and Alba on the Grand Rapids & Indiana railway. Log- 
ging of this tract of timber will be started immediately 
and the logs will be shipped by rail to South Boardman, 
where the company’s saw mill is situated. This purchase 
will lengthen the cut of the Anderson company a number 
of years. . 

Muskegon has secured another factory, which will be 
a valuable addition to its manufacturing industries. A 
number of Chicago capitalists headed by W. S. Potkin 
have secured twenty acres of land and will erect a 
building 100x50 feet in which to produce a new kind of 
rubber insulation, the invention of a Chicago man. The 
company will have a capital stock of $10,000, with over 
$500,000 available when the size of the plant justifies 
its use. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Nov. 9.—The Standard Hardwood 
Lumber Company is adding to its stock of redwood 
lumber from California, carrying shingles as weli as 
long stuff. The table factory and the dry kiln are in 
operation. 

The plan of the Pascola Lumber Company is to close 
out its stock of gum lumber at the Missouri mills, after 
which it will be possible to figure what the future 
course of the company wili be. 

A. Miller keeps his eye on Canadian woods for anything 
in the hardwood line that he can handle, but his oak, 
poplar and the like nowadays come from the South. 
He has not drawn very heavily from the lakes for 
lumber. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company recognized 
that stocks of birch and maple were not easy to get and 
so went after them early. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE. 














SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


October Showing Above Expectations—Improvement 
in Building Situation—Steel Mills Report Plenty of 
Work—Glass Trade More Active. 

PirtspurG, Pa., Nov. 8.—The month’s records show 
that October business was better than expected, while 
November has started with a more promising showing 
in sales volume. Building operations are better and 
many large contracts have been placed the last week. 
Some of the steel mills in the Pittsburg district that 
had closed because of slackness of orders have resumed 
with the announcement that there is plenty to do for the 
remainder of the year. 

The glass trade has become more active. Demand for 
factory lumber is stronger and several large orders have 
been placed. Real buying, however, will not start until 
the suit. against the Imperial Glass Company has been 
settled. This is a suit by the government alleging that 
it is a trust. Most of the glass men are confident that 
the company will win. 

O. H. Babeock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., returned this 
week from a western trip. With him was T. R. Barlow, 
formerly commercial agent of the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad, who has become identified with the sales depart- 
ment of the company. C. L. Babcock, of Ashtola, is at 
the Columbia hospital and will undergo an operation 
for appendicitis this week. The company reports a 
greater volume of business with slightly lower prices. 
October records show that month to have been the best 
of the year in sales. 

W. W. Vosburgh, of Bemis & Vosburgh, returned this 
week from a trip into the yeliow pine country, taking in 
Petersburg, Va., and reports conditions at southern mills 
as slightly slower but with a great deal of stock moving 
on running contracts. Southwestern mills are in crying 
need of cars. General sales are reported to be increas- 
ing for this company. 

The Breitwieser & Wilson Company reports business 
quiet for the week preceding election day, but otherwise 
November is not regarded unfavorably and the outlcok 
for the remainder of the month is believed to be excep- 
tionally good. 





The Palmer & Semans Lumber Company reports a 
fairly active hardwood trade with orders coming in regu- 
larly. The company is making excellent headway with 
its operations and is gaining much new business in the 
East. 

J. C. Criste, of the Interior Lumber Company, visited 
the mills of the company in Pennsylvania last week and 
returned with several orders for Pennsylvania white 
pine. Company business has been slowly gaining in all 
directions. ; 

L. T. Morlan, president of the Morlan-Ricks-Hughes 
Company, is in West Virginia looking after mill opera- 
tions. The company notes a fair average business run- 
ning and improvement apparent in the volume of trade. 

The J. C. Donges Lumber Company reports a fairly 
active demand for lumber, and mills troubled with a 
shortage of cars, but an improvement in that respect in 
many sections. 

During the week new business has come to the car 
building concerns in the Pittsburg district in sufficient 
volume to cause a change of plans to close some of the 
larger works. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


Lumbermen as Prospective Users of Proposed Canal— 
Publicity Campaign Inaugurated— October Good 
Month in Lumber Sales—Prices Firm. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 7—At a monthly meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange a list of questions by Mr. 
Black, the engineer in charge of the proposed transjersey 
canal, was read. It asked for information pertinent to 
the lumber trade as prospective users of the canal. Mr. 
Underhill, of Wistar-Underhill & Co., is undertaking to 
gather the needed information. 

An item of interest to Philadelphia as a port and to 
lumbermen who import lumber is the starting of a com- 
petitive line of vessels from Hawaii by the California- 
Atlantic Steamship Company. 

Philadelphia’s pledge to the federal government that 
ample facilities for transatlantic commerce would be pro- 
vided if the Delaware channel were deepened to 35 feet 
to meet modern ship requirements has been fulfilled, it is 
claimed, by Mayor Reyburn’s administration in the many 
harbor improvements now being carried out. Representa- 
tives of shipping, manufacturing, industrial and general 
business interests at this port, together with engineers 
and others who accompanied council’s committee on com- 
merce and navigation on an annual inspection of the city 
water fronts and harbor, were unanimous in declaring 
that never in the history of this city had there been 
greater improvements under way than at present. 

In furtherance of a project launched at a meeting of 
the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia, recently, the lumber and other commercial inter- 
ests of this city are entering on a wide campaign of 
advertising, by which great products of Philadelphia 
will be made known in every part of the world. The 
Commercial Exchange and other bodies are ready to codp- 
erate in the developing of trade and it is possible that 
a central organization may be formed. 


Discrimination Charged. 


Charges of discrimination against Philadelphia in mat- 
ters of merchandise as well as immigration have been 
brought before President Taft by the president of a 
local steamship agency. Mr. Taft’s advocacy of condi- 
tions that would divide immigration between Philadelphia 
and New York has brought the hope that he might 
interest himself in the commercial welfare of this port. 
The complaint of the Philadelphia house is that it has 
found great difficulty in getting business in this city 
because of this concentration in New York, for which he 
holds the railroad and steamship companies responsible. 
Another and important cause for the existing condition 
assigned by the Philadelphia concern is that customhouse 
conditions at New York, regarding the assessment of 
duties, the classification of merchandise, sampling, test 
ing, weighing and adjustment of damages, have been 
much more favorable to New York than to Philadelphia 
and other cities of import. The customs frauds, espe 
cially the sugar frauds, it is charged, were in a largé 
measure due to concentration. It is argued that a mor 
nearly normal flow of importations would not only hel} 
Philadelphia but eliminate disagreeable features els¢ 
where. 

General trade in the lumber business continues goo: 
with improved prospects. The consensus of opinion i: 
that there is very little good lumber to be had and tha 
the demand has caught up to the supply. This do 
not apply to North Carolina and yellow pines, whic! 
are somewhat slow, but on which prices are becoming ‘ 
little stiffer. Many concerns report October as the bes 
month since last spring and with a lot of them it wa: 
so good that it put the total for the year to date ahea: 
of 1909. Oak, poplar, chestnut and good pine are !! 
steady demand and prices are good. Hemlock hold 
about normal. ca 

In contrast to the previous week’s report of building 
business, the total of which was‘about $7,000, forty-five 
permits were given for buildings one day the last wees 
valued at $131,260. The total for the week was ii 
permits, covering 238 operations, valued at $133,738.20. 

The directors of the Lumbermen’s Exchange recent!y 
elected the Gater-Bodey Company, Morristown, to meri 
bership. 

The Kendall Lumber Company, Pittsburg, has opened 
an office in the North American building, under the 
management of George M: Chambers, assistant secretar) 
of the company. 

L. R. Harvey, of Wilmington, Del., who has been asso 
ciated with Stokes Bros. & Co., this city, for the last 
ten years, during which time he served as treasurer and 
five years as president, has opened wholesale offices 1” 
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the Arcade building and will handle a general line of 
lumber. 

Charles K. Parry has returned from a trip to North 
Carolina and Tennessee which may result in large devel- 
opments in the near future. Ogden Hoffman, of the same 
concern, has returned from a trip to West Virginia. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 














Snow Retards Retail Operations—Building Report 
Shows Encouraging Run of Trade—Lumbermen’s 
Club a Live Organization. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 5.—A heavy snowstorm early 
this week had much to do with a dropping off in local 
retail business, especially stocks used in outside work. 
Otherwise the retail trade has been in good condition. 
Reports from the building inspector’s office show an 
encouraging run of trade. During October 814 permits 
were issued for buildings to cost $1,439,462; September 
showed 784 permits at a cost of $1,618,817 and October 
of last year 596 permits to cost $1,555,227 were issued. 
During October a large amount of repairing and alter- 
ating was done, amounting to 410 permits in this line. 
The last day of the month showed eighty-seven permits, 
a record for the local office. Much of the activity, as 
shown from the reports of the building inspector, may be 
due to the fact that this week ended the period when 
permits were issued without fee. 

A fair amount of stock is being moved, but there are 
many complaints about low prices. In some lines of the 
wholesale trade prices have been at low mark for a long 
period, and the retailers long have been complaining 
but there seems to be no remedy in sight. Much stock is 
being brought from upper lake ports to round out winter 
stocks. 

The first event of the newly formed Lumber Club was 
a dinner at the Hotel Euclid, Tuesday of this week. 
Steps were taken to perfect the organization. The club 
promises to be a real live issue in the local market 
and it is felt that by a closer social connection of the 
members there may be a much better business under- 
standing established in the local lumber field. 

Elmer E. Teare, of Potter, Teare & Co., and W. B. Mar- 
tin, of the Martin-Barris Company, represent the local 
lumber fraternity on the list of nominees as directors 
of the Builders’ Exchange, the election of which will be 
held at the annual meeting Friday. Mr. Teare has served 
the exchange as president in a most able way during 
the year. 

Frank E. Kimball, one of the best known yellow pine 
men in Cleveland, has resigned his position with the 
Southern Lumber Company and will conduct a general 
lumber commission business. 

H. C. Christy, of the Henry C. Christy & Sons Company, 
recently returned from a business trip through West 
Virginia. While that section is not showing up as 
well as it might in some ways, its manufacturers are 
optimistic regarding the outlook. 

The Martin-Barriss Company reports an exceptionally 
vood run of trade in mahogany and English oak for 
interior trim. Mr. Martin left for New York this week 
to arrange for mahogany purchases. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


Wholesale Business Quiet but With Encouraging Fea- 
tures—Retail Trade Unusually Active—Hemlock Still 
Weak and White Pine in Demand. 


TOLEDO, OnI0, Nov. 8.—The wholesale end of the 
imber business in this section has been quiet during the 
‘ist few days. There are, however, many encouraging 
catures connected with the situation and the whole- 
ile men take a cheerful view of the outlook. Retail 
rade in Toledo and in fact all over northwestern Ohio 
ppears to be unusually active for this season of the 
ar and indications are that business will be good 
iroughout the winter. 

Hemlock is still weak and the movement is sluggish. 
rices have shown no further decline for the reason that 

manufacturers say that they are unable to see their 
uy to make any lower prices. The result has been 

dropping off in the volume of business, with values 
lding at the old figures. There is a reported scarcity 

the greater lengths of hemlock and but small sur- 
ins in any line, 

"he volume of yellow pine business also has declined 
materially so far as the wholesale end is concerned. 
Healers are buying only small lots as needed. Retail 
rade is strong in Toledo and local stocks have been re- 
‘uced materially. 

White pine seems to be holding up unusually well, 
wing to an active demand largely from the manufac- 
turing end of the business. The better grades are still 
Scarce and prices are firm. ; 

Red cedar shingles have shown no change during the 
week. The old figures of $3.33 to $3.43 prevail despite 
the extreme shortage at Minnesota transfer points. ‘The 
white cedar variety is in fair demand at prices ranging 
from $2.90 to $3 for the better grades. 

Prices on cedar posts are a trifle firmer in response 
to persistent reports of extreme shortage in live cut. A 
W holesale demand is coming in from country points and 
indications point to a price advance in the near future. 
Poles and cross ties are beginning to move very slowly 
as the season for construction work draws to a close. 
There is a seasonable demand and prices show no dis- 
position to weaken. 

Car shortage is causing some delay in shipments, not 


only out of Toledo, but on incoming consignments from 
most all sections. This is especially true from southern 
territory, where railways appear to be taxed to the 
limit. Splendid weather conditions have thus far pre- 
vailed, but it seems certain that with the coming of 
snow and other traffic impeding obstacles the stringency 
in the car supply will be felt keenly in this section. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BuFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 9.—Lumber moves, but so long 
as it does not move as fast as most dealers think it should 
they complain of trade. There is no wood that is espe- 
cially slow of sale, which means a very even demand from 
all classes of consumers. 

Lumber receipts by lake keep up well, the amount re- 
ceived in October being 17,940,000 feet and to the end of 
October 103,893,000 feet for the season, as against 83,- 
832,000 feet last season to November. The receipt in 
October of 87,130,000 shingles brings the season total up 
to 510,110,000, which is a little more than the amount 
last season to date. 

Jamestown claims to be cutting 50,000,000 feet of 
mostly hardwood lumber for furniture. Of the thirty-six 
wood-working plants there all but four are furniture fac- 
tories. Buttalo lumber salesmen make it: their business to 


. Visit that city often. 


The David Gilmour Door Company is making a big 
drive on gum veneer doors. 


THE EMPIRE STATE. 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 











Good Business Expected During December—Election 
Results and Their Effect on Immediate Business— 
Upstate Business Improving. 

New York, ‘Nov. 7.—Inquiries are coming in at a 
better rate, indicating that orders during December will 
be fully up to expectations. Few wholesalers are looking 
for boom trade, but all feel that local stocks are so 
low that retailers must get in the market, if for limited 
quantities only. Very little importance is placed upon 
election results so far as producing immediate business 
is concerned, although thoge handling yellow pine and 
other railroad material seem to believe that with the 
election out of the way substantial orders will follow. 
One thing is certain if reports are creditable and that 
is the railroads have depleted their lumber supplies and 
they will be compelled to buy lumber to make “urgent 
repairs. 

The building outlook for November and December is 
not what it ought to be, and the tightness of the build- 
ing loan market makes a condition far from satisfactory. 
Builders find it difficult enough to get money on opera- 
tions under way, and retailers feel they in turn must be 
conservative about disposing of their stocks. This degree 
ot care will make for a healthier market later on, and in 
the meantime the aggregate of small orders and mixed 
carlots makes a fair showing. 

One reason advanced for the difficulty in financing new 
projects is that the old favorite centers of transportation 
have been built up far beyond their needs and another 
is that coming rapid subway construction may’ develop 
new centers and title companies need money to take 
advantage of such opportunities. Only eight new plans 
were filed last week in Manhattan, amounting to $833,- 
100; seventy-two in the Bronx, costing $1,762,400; 189 
in Brooklyn, costing $1,091,000, and ninety-two in 
Queens, costing $352,300. The total amount of $4,038,- 
300 is a fine showing and indicates much activity in the 
Brooklyn and Long Island sections. 

J. L. Christy, of Christy, Moir & Co., 149 Broadway, 
reports a better demand for Adirondack spruce, and 
while orders from the immediate city districts are light, 
upstate business is improving. Mr. Christy says that 
stocks at mill points have decreased considerably the last 
few weeks and the policy of curtailment among the 
larger mills has removed much weight from the market 
and put prices on a little better basis. 

R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Company, 
North Tonawanda, spent part of the week with the local 
manager, W. M. Beers, Flatiron building. Other visitors 
were Emil Guenther, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. Shumway 
Lee, of Mixer & Co., Buffalo; G. G. Barr, of Beecher & 
Barr, Pottsville, Pa.; A. J. Cadwallader, of George F. 
Craig & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Lewis Dill, of Lewis 
Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md.; C. J. Coppock, of the Cop- 
pock-Warner Lumber Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Richard P. White, Albany. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Nov. 8.—Receipts of lum- 
ber at the Tonawandas by vessel for October amounted 
to 49,975,500 feet, making the month the largest of the 
season. Up to November 1 the total receipts for the 
season were 280,861,071 feet, an increase over the cor- 
responding period of last year of approximately 54,000,- 
000 feet. 

The last shipments of lumber from the Tonawandas 
over the Erie canal to tidewater points this season will 
leave not later than Thursday of this week, the limit 
placed on shipments where horse-power is used for tow- 
ing. 

The Northern Lumber Company received its last full 
eargo of lumber yesterday when the steamer Sawyer 
arrived with nearly 900,000 feet of white pine. The com- 
pany has 200,000 feet still up the lakes ready for ship- 
ment which may be left over until spring, unless an 
opportunity is provided to get it down in some boat 
bringing stock for other consignees. 

The steamer Gettysburg and barge Bacon are discharg- 
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OAK FLOORING 


“TOFCO BRAND” 


G@uarter and Plain Sawn 
WHITE AND RED OAK 








Manufactured in the Most Modern 
and thoroughly Equipped Plant in 
the Country, and located in the heart 
of the Choicest Oak district in the 
World. 


Write Us for Prices. 





Tennessee Oak Flooring Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 











CDN: 


l Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co, 


i Red Gum 
Specialists ! 


Mills at: Sales Office: 


MOREHOUSE, MO. CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
RE: 


(OAK FLOORING) 


Kiln Dried End-Matched 


and 
Bored 



































Band Milis:—ElIk Park, N.C., Butler, Tenn. 
Planing Mill:—Butler, Tenn. 


THE WHITE LUMBER Co. 
BUTLER, TENNESSEE. 
Manufacturers of Rough and Dressed 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
Poplar, Oak, Chestnut and Basswood. 


Selling Agents: 
The Floyd-Olmstead Co., Bulletin Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Geo. D. Emery Company 
MAHOGANY and 


SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY AND CEDAR VENEERS 
Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms: 
Nos. 1 to 41 Broadway, CHELSEA, MASS. 











OUR PLANING MILL IS 

RUNNING ENTIRELY ON 6 AS S WwW oO @) D 
Moulding, Beve: Siding, Ceiling, Finishing 
Boards, Leather Frames, Cloth Boards, eto. 


SANFORD & TREADWAY~ : MENOMINEE, MICH, 











cineccesy HARDWOODS 
YARDCC&LRR 
Write us what you have, will send inspector to Miil. 
WM. RB. CORNELIUS, ou (eee? ous, "SIO 
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Special Drive to move 


DRY SURPLUS STOCK. 


2 Cars 4-4 Is & 2s Red Gum. 

2 Cars 6-4 Is & 2s Red Gum, 

1 Car 8-4 Ils & 2s Red Gum. 
Cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum. 
Cars 6-4 No. 1 Com.*Red Gum. 
Car 8-4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum. 
Cars 6-4 No. 1 Com. Sap Gum, 
Car 5-4 No. 1 Com. Sap Gum. 
Car 4-4x13-17 Bx. Bds. Gum. 
Cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
Cars 4-4 No. 3 Common Poplar. 
Cars 5-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
Cars 5-4 No. 3 Common Poplar. 
Cars 4-4 & 6-4 No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 Common Ash. 
( 

€ 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


Stem bots 


i 


SRS SS Se 


10 ’ 

1 Car 5-4 ls & 2s Pl. White Oak. 

1 Car 6-4 1s & 2s Pl. White Oak. 

3 Cars 5-4 No. 1 Com. Pl. White Oak. 
2 Cars 6-4 No. 1 Com. Pl. White Oak. 
1 Car 10-4 Com. & Better Pl. Oak. 

2 Cars 4-4 1s & 2s Qtd. White Oak. 
1Car 5-4 1s & 2s Qtd. White Oak. 
1Car 6-4 1s & 2s Qtd. White Oak. 

1 Car 4-4 No. 1 Com. Qtd. White Oak. 
1 Car 5-4 No. 1 Com. Qtd. White Oak. 
2 Cars 6-4 No. 1 Com. Qtd. White Oak. 
2 Cars 5-8 & 3-4 Com. & Better Pl. Oak. 


Send your inquiries. 
Planing mill facilities. 


The above and a lot of others. 
All stock thoroughly dry. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO., Cincinnati, 0. 








Getting Down 
To Simple 
Business— 


The reason we are able to make prompt shipments 
is because we carry large stocks. Drop usa line at 
once if you want some interesting prices we are 
making on astock of 12,000,000 feet of well assorted 
and seijected rough 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, ° 
Corner Boards, Base, Door and Window Jambs, 
Ale and Beer Staves and Heading. 


Prices Yours for the Asking. 


Swann-Day Lumber Company 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 

















. s — , : . 
For Quick Shipment < 2i2<.¢u., 
fo = 2 cars 314’’x414”_12’—OAK. 

2 cars 314’’x4)4”"—12’_OAK. 

2 cars 8-4 Com. & Bet. 10 to 14’ OAK. 

2 cars 6-4 x 8-4 & Bet. HICKORY. 


Also anything needed in other hardwoods. 


WILLIAM REDMAN, Glasgow, Ky. 








NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 


Finest Stock in the South Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 














ait ct TH) nes oe 
: MANUFACTURERS 
MARKLEY & MILLER 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 
1c——00€ 00¢ S00 


Greenbrier Lumber Co., wva" 


Manufacturers 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK z 
AND HARDWOODS 


Special Bills in Oak and Pine from our own Timber Lands. 








0 


200¢c 

















Mill Capacity 75,000 feet per day. 


W. U. Telegraph Office, White Sulphur, W.Va. 
cc 00¢ 2c————0 0 0 








ing 1,700,000 feet of white pine at the dock of the R. T. 
Jones Lumber Company, probably the ‘last stock that 
will come forward from upper lake points for the com- 
pany this season. The company has no more boats under 
charter to bring down lumber before the end of naviga- 
tion and, if no more tonnage is booked, about 6,000,000 


feet consigned to the company will remain over the win- 
ter at various points of shipment. 

W. M. Beers, manager of the New York office of the 
R. T. Jones lanl Company, and M. W. Haney, man- 
ager of the Raleigh (N. C.) office of the same company 
are at the local office. 








FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE. 








THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Arrival of Five Cargoes from Georgian Bay District— 
Biggest Single Cargo of Lumber of Season—Corpora- 
tion Winds Up Affairs. 

Bay City AND SaGINAw, Micu., Nov. 8.—Guy H. 
Moulthrop, of the Moulthrop Lumber Company, Bay 
City, is home a few days from Johns island, where his 
company is operating a saw mill. He says the mills in 
the Little Current district have cleaned up their logs in 
good shape. Driving and rafting conditions, he says, 
were favorable in the spring. The Spanish Boom & 
Slide Company rafted out 3,000,000 pieces, estimated at 
145,000,000 feet of logs, and cleaned up. The volume 
of trade did not come up to expectations at the begin- 
ning of the year. Manufacturers are shipping stock 
sold earlier in the season. ‘ 

Five cargoes of lumber have arrived for local dealers 
from the Georgian Bay district, aggregating about 3,000,- 
000 feet. The steamer J. P. Donaldson brought 425,595 
feet from Spragge, Ont., and the schooner Dayton 501,- 
127 feet from Blind River for Bradley, Miller & Co. 
This firm has been receiving a number of cargoes of pine 
and is carrying a good stock of lumber for the winter 
and spring trade. The schooner A. W. Wright brought 
617,000 feet of lumber from St. Ignace for Ross & 
Wentworth, of Bay City. The schooner Grampian from 
Duluth, Minn., brought 1,200,000 feet of pine lumber 
for Handy Bros., the largest single cargo of lumber that 
has entered the Saginaw river the last season. 

During October 10,550,125 feet of lumber was entered 
at the port of Bay City, 74,400 pieces of lath and a raft 
containing 2,831,000 feet of saw logs for Ross & Went- 
worth. Lumber receipts at Saginaw during the month 
were 3,840,841 feet, making a total for the month at 
both ports of 14,390,966 feet. Half a million pieces of 
lath also came to Saginaw. The lumber receipts in this 
river from the opening of navigation to November 1 
aggregated 75,998,551 feet. 

Handy Bros. are expected to bring in three or four 
eargoes, while Foss & Co. and the Mershon-Eddy-Parker 
Company will bring over all the stock possible before 
the close of navigation. 

The directors of the Michelson & Hanson Lumber Com- 
pany held a meeting at Lewiston last week to wind up 
as far as possible the business of the corporation. R. 
Hanson, N. Michelson and N. P. Olson, of Grayling; 
O. Hawes, of Detroit, and H. Lunden were present. The 
stockholders showed their appreciation for the long and 
faithful services of D. M. Kneeland, treasurer and man- 
ager of the company, by presenting him with a gold 
watelr and Mrs. Kneeland a diamond ring. Mr. Kneeland 
has been with the company twenty-nine years, nineteen 
of which were spent at Lewiston. He leaves this week 
for the Pacifie coast on a prospecting tour. 

C. N. Howell, of the Southern Lumber Company, has 
a erew of men dismantling the mill plant of the Prescott- 
Miller Lumber Company, near Rose City, Ogemaw county. 
The machinery will pe shipped to Georgia. The mill was 
built by the Stevens-Miller Lumber Company and began 
operations in May, 1900. It went out of commission last 
spring by reason of the owners having sold the timber 
available, estimated at 10,000,000 feet, to the Robinson 
Lumber Company. 

The last daily passenger and freight train which has 
been operated between Seney and Grand Marais went 
over the line last week and the pretty town on Lake 
Superior is cut off from the outside world by rail for 
some time to come. The decision of the Alger-Smith 
interests, owners of the Manistique railroad, to abandon 
its operation is a severe blow to Grand Marais. A stage 
line will be put on between Seney and Grand Marais. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Derroir, Micu., Noy. 8.—Local 4rade conditions are 
not as satisfactory as might be expected considering the 
good wéather conditions that have prevailed. Trade in 
general is quieter than early in October. While a slack- 
ening of the pace is looked for at this time the slump 
is not wholly accounted for on the ground that it is 
seasonable. 

A persistent tendency to hammer down the price of 
hemlock has been noted the last week. Quotations have 
varied as much as $2 a thousand and the bottom of the 
market is hard to reach. 

John C. Lodge, secretary of the Dwight Lumber Com- 
pany, has been elected by a large majority alderman 
from the first ward on the republican ticket today. 
Lodge and his running mate had a walkaway without even 
putting up a campaign. Alderman Lodge is receiving 
the hearty congratulations of his friends in the trade. 
Alderman Allan, of Allan Bros., was reélected in the 
fourth ward practically without opposition. 

Contraets have been let by the Brownlee-Kelly Com- 
+ pany for an electrical planing mill on its dock front 
in River Rouge, which will be used as an auxiliary to 
the main mill. The idea is to save cartage from one 


part of the yards to another. The yards comprise about 
twenty acres. 

C. W. Restrick has gone east on a combined vacation 
and business trip. 









Rapid progress is being made on C. W. Kotcher’s mill 
at the foot of Adair street. It will be ready for oceu- 
pancy in about thirty days. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Increase in Volume of Inquiry for Crating Lumber— 
—Cedar Post Business About Over for Season—Rail- 
roads Out for Ties. 


MENOMINEE, MicH., Nov. 8.—Lumber dealers report 
considerable inquiry for crating lumber during the last 
ten days and prices in this line hold a little firmer than 
they were. The cedar post business is about closed for 
the season and dealers will go into winter short of 4- 
and 5-inch 7-foot posts. All other lines are plentiful. 
The pole business is at a standstill. Extra shingles are 
in demand, but other grades are not moving. Demand 
would seem to warrant advance in the price of extra 
grade shingles, but the western shingles seem to hold 
the market down. 

Railroads are in the market for ties. The Chicago & 
North-Western and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
offer a price for ties slightly less than last year. Manu- 
facturers are inclined to hold out fer the same prices 
which prevailed last year. 

Operations at the logging camps are swinging into 
shape. The loggers report that, owing to many mines 
being closed, there is plenty of men. Cedar cutters are 
commanding the same prices as last year and wages at 
the camps range from $26 to $32. 

Shippers are making the most of the rapidly diminish- 
ing navigation season and the boat owners are reaping 
the benefit. Many boats have been plying in and out of 
Menominee and for the last week the harbor has pre- 
sented an oldtime appearance. 

The steamer Moor arrived from Canada with a cargo of 
cedar for the Roper Cedar & Lumber Company. ‘The steamer 
Christie left its consort, the Interlaken, at Wells and pro- 
ceeded to Victoria harbor, where it will load lumber and 
pick up the consort on the return trip, and then proceed to 
Chicago. ‘The Levi Grant loaded spruce at Cedar river and 
will go from there to Gladstone for pine. The steamer 
Fletcher loaded hardwood at the North Ludington docks and 
at the Spies mill for Chicago. The Canadian steamer Both- 
nia took on maple at Ontonagon for a new flooring factory 
at Port Arthur. The steamer Walter Vail took on hardwood 
at Pequaming for Muskegon. The steamer Susie Chipman 
carried tamarack and norway from Gladstone to Milwaukee. 
The steamer Joses loaded hardwood at Jacksonport for Chi- 
cago. The schooner Elva went to Arthur Bay for a load of 
lumber for Chicago. The steamer Montana loaded pine at 
Wells for Buffalo; Hopkins hardwood at Chassell for De- 
troit; barge King hemlock at Munising for Chicago.. The 
steamer J. Watson Stephenson took on hemlock at Wells for 
Buffalo. On its return trip it loaded lumber at Owen Sound 
for Chicago. 

Conners & McCafferty have taken contracts to log for 
the Ford River Lumber Company and the I. Stephenson 
Lumber Company in the vicinity of Iron Mountain. 

The Escanaba & Lake Superior railroad will have a 
crew of men at Ralph this week to complete laying. the 
steel on its 12-mile branch running north from Ralph. 
The I. Stephenson Lumber Company already has 200 men 
in its camps on the new branch. 

The saw mill of the Jones Lumber Company, St. 
Ignace, has closed down for the season. It started up 
on April 26 and with the exception of a few brief inter- 
missions has run continuously. ‘The output has been 
7,500,000 feet of lumber, 3,500,000 lath and 4,000,000 
shingles. 

The schooner Three Sisters has been carrying cedar to 
Menominee from Sommer island, the timber being near! 
all second growth and some of it third, the island having 
been logged three times in the last fifty years. 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Flanagan, of Sagola, gave ‘ 
party on Hallowe’en night. Seventy-five invitations were 
issued to Iron Mountain friends, who came by a speci! 
train. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, MicH., Nov. 7.—Charles Boane is carryiuy 
on extensive logging operations at Floodwood. Hea\’ 
rain and sleet storms compelled the suspension of woo's 
operations for a time. : 

The steamers John Schroeder and James Mowatt aii 
the Hattie Wells and Rhoda Emily took cargoes of Jumber 
from northern ports to Milwaukee the last week. Tle 
William Aldrich took slabs. 

A report on the recent stranding of the lumber carrier 
J. W. Westcott near Eagle Bluff shows that the damage 
to the vessel was $3,000 and the loss in lumber, part 0! 
which was thrown overboard and part lightered, ws 
$1,000. 

The new Von Platen mill at Iron Mountain is about 
completed. One band mill has been placed in position 
and will be operated this winter. 'The Prescott Company, 
of Menominee, will build another band mill and edger for 
the Von Platen mill this winter. 





MICHIGAN STUDENTS TO STUDY LOGGING. 


Twenty-three senior forestry students of the Michigan 
Agricultural College will study actual logging — 
at close range as a part of their fall’s term forestry wo": 


Professor J. Fred Baker, head of the Forestry con goa 


ment, aided by Instructor Gaylord, has arranged with 
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estate of David Ward, now cutting hardwood lumber at 
Deward, Mich., to have the students carry on scientific 
investigations of every phase of logging operations from 
the felling of the tree to the sawing of the finished board. 
The students will begin their work the first week in 
December and will be in camp about three weeks. A regu- 
lar lumberjack bunk house bas been erected by the com- 
pany for the students near the actual cutting operations 
and the boys will partake of the same fare as furnished 
the lumberjacks. They will estimate the actual number 
of feet in a given tree, watch the cutting of it, stamp it 
with their figures and check the actual amount of lumber 
produced as it comes from the saw, and will have excellent 
opportunity to check the computed volumes of the logs 
with what they actually produce in lumber, study the cost 
of the various logging and milling operations and become 
familiar with the general phases of the industry. 





MINNESOTA. 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 











Only One Local Mill Running—Trade Tends to Fluc- 
tuate—Sells Interest in Company—Octoker Building 
Figures. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 9.—Only one Minneapolis 
mill, that of the Itasca Lumber Company, is sawing. The 
Northland Pine Company and the Bovey-De Laittre Lum- 
her Company cleaned up their logs last week and closed 
for the season, and the C. A. Smith mill finished before 
that. The Itasea has about two weeks’ sawing on hand 
and will finish if possible, as the intention is to saw up 
the logs and close the mill for good this fall. The boom 
company succeeded in getting a large number of logs 
from the upper river, and there is a jam at Little Falls 
which will make it possible to begin turning at the Little 
Falls dam in the early spring, and the delay in starting 
the sawing season will not be very long. 

Trade showed slight improvement during the first week 
of November but has dropped. off again, and the sales 
managers of pine and Pacific coast concerns do not look 
for any improvement until after the first of the year. 

The Pine Tree Lumber Company’s mill at Little Falls 
has closed for the season on account of low water and the 
consequent searcity of logs. Some of the other northern 
mills are running, however, and will continue until a 
hard freeze, while the Red River Lumber Company as 
usual will run the mill at Akeley all winter. 

M. J. Sceanlou has returned from British Columbia, 
Where he looked after the erection of a big paper mill in 
Which he is interested at the mouth of the Powell river, 
near Vaneouver. 

L. ©. Oleson has sold his interest in the Standard Cedar 
& Lumber Company, this city, and has bought an interest 
in the Three States Cedar Company, of which he is made 
president. He is sueceeded as president of the Standard 
by J. P. Miller, former secretary, and A. L. Kruger be- 
comes secretary and treasurer. 

_October continued the good record for building opera- 
flons in Minneapolis with 608 permits, at an aggregate 
cost of $1,177,275, compared with 565 permits at $1,035,- 
815 October last year. This brings the total of 1910 
permits for ten months up to 5,629, valued at $13,003,595, 
and the total for the same months last year was 5,397 
permits, $11,180,835. 

_ J. E. Pinkham, of the J, E. Pinkham Lumber Company, 
Seattle, stopped over last week on his way east to Chicago 
and other markets. 

Charles Van Pelt, sales representative of the Ferry- 
Baker Lumber Company, Everett, is on a visit to the 
company’s main office and will spend some time calling 
on the irade before returning. 





LUMBER SHIPMENTS FROM TWO HARBORS. 


Dutvrn, Minn., Nov. 7.—About 5,000,000 feet of 
lumber was shipped from Two Harbors during October. 
The shipments from there will approximate 40,000,000 
i for the season, which is an increase of 10,000,000 
eet over 1909. Since July 1 the following boats have 
handled lumber eargoes out of Two Harbors: 

July— 


ef Steamer Hines, 655,000 feet. 

13_ ot ‘mers Kalkaska and Sawyer, 1,040,000 feet. 
19x, mer Van Vleck, 840,000 feet. 

aya -amer Kalkaska, 500,000 feet. 

30- Steamer Sachem, barges Tuxbury and Redington, 2,- 
lagast 125,000 feet. 


10 Barge Fryer, 80,000 feet. 

3 ‘Barges Ashland and Hutchinson, 1,100,000 feet. 
14 Steamer Smith, 650,000 feet. 

16; met Gettysburg, 850,000 feet. 

ign, @mer Sawyer, 850,000 feet. 

19 seeumer Kalkaska, 800,000 feet. 

99 _ steamer Alcana, 165,000 feet. 

sf -Steamer Argo, $00,000 fect. 

sg eee Cashauk, 675,000 feet. 

oy; steamer Boyce, 300,000 feet. 


_$1—Steamer Bradley, 900,000 feet. 
September— 


9 
19s icamer Zillah and barge Tuxbury, 1,100,000 feet. 
15— Stuer Gettysburg and barge Our Son, 1,835,000 feet. 
._. teamer Pickands, 650,000 Feet. 
s Ky Peters and barges Consnador and Cashauk, 
22 sta;100:000 feet. 
7s camer Kalkaska, 800,000 feet. 
og _greamer Boyce, 500,000 feet. 
29 <ceamer Linden, 300,000 feet. 
“"—Steamer Sawyer, 350,000 feet. 
October— ; 


j—Barge Hutchinson, 950,000 feet 
2 Steamer Argo, 626,000 "feet. ngs 
29 Steamer Mills and barge Anderson, 975,000 feet. 
28 Stoumer Kalkaska, 750,000 feet. 
camer Green and barge Our Son, 1,600,000 feet. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Political Pot Stops Boiling and Business Begins to 
Simmer—Biggest Single Cedar Post. Shipment— 
Unusually Cold Weather. 


DuLutu, Minn., Nov. 9.—The lumber market has been 
featureless the last week, but now that the elections are 
over manufacturers and shippers look for improvement. 
There was absence of political excitement in Minnesota 
during the entire campaign and now that the balloting 
is ended Duluth people are convinced that the country 
will cheerfully turn from politics to business. 

The largest single shipment of cedar posts ever sent 
out from Duluth was made last week by the Duluth Log 
Company, which forwarded a trainload consisting of 
forty cars, to Lincoln, Neb. The train was appropriately 
bannered and went out over the Northern Pacifie road. 

The Barnett & Record Company has obtained the con- 
tract for the construction of the 600-foot dock exten- 
siqn of the Berwind Fuel Company in Superior. The 
dock is 500 feet wide, so that the extension will afford 
300,000 square feet additional space. 

Unusually cold weather for the season of the year 
has prevailed in northern Minnesota the last few days 
and there has been about 2 inches of snow. The weather 
has been cold enough to freeze the ground solid and 
there is about 3 inches of ice on the interior lakes. 
Loggers hope that the cold weather will hold until the 
snow comes to stay, as it means much to them in the 
matter of road making. 








BIG FLORIDA MILL NEARING COMPLETION. 


DvuLUTH, MINN., Nov. 8.—John Millen, this city, vice 
president and general manager of Alger, Smith & Co. and 
president of the Alger-Sullivan Lumber Company, has re- 
turned from Century, Fla., where he inspected the saw 
mill which the latter company is constructing at that 
point to replace the one destroyed by fire some time ago. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Millen on the trip and they 
traveled in Mr. Millen’s special car Grand Marais. 

Business conditions generally throughout the country 
are better than they were a month ago, according to Mr. 
Millen. The lumber industry in the South, he said, is 
quiet, but the export business would be good were it not 
for the very high ocean freight rates. Carriers are scarce 
on account of the movement of cotton and other southern 
crops and the rates demanded fer the transportation of 


lumber are too high to encourage business. The interior | 


lumber trade is quiet, as is usual at this time of the year. 

The saw mill which the Alger-Sullivan Lumber Com- 
pany is building will cost $175,000 and it will have a 
capacity of 150,000 feet per ten hours. It will be one 
of the most modern mills in the South and will be ready 
for operation January 1. The mill is 360 feet in length 
and 65 feet in width. The lower floor of the building is 
of concrete. There are ten large boilers, two double cut- 
ting band saws, a large resaw, gang and edger and lath 
mill. The planing mill, a part of the old plant, escaped 
the fire which destroyed the mill. 





WISCONSIN. 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 











MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov, 8.—State Forester E. M. Grif 
fith delivered a most interesting address before the Kal- 
mia Club of Milwaukee last week, in which he took a 
decided stand for legislation on the forest fire problem 
and for a Wisconsin forest area of 2,000,000 acres. -Mr. 
Griffith emphasized the necessity for protection against 
forest fires and the need for properly regulated state 
forests for the benefit of the people. He held that the 
forests should yield a profit and declared that a broad, 
comprehensive policy is imperative if forestry work is to 
be a success. Conservation through wise use was one of 
his demands. 

The Hartman Machinery Exchange, Green Bay, re- 
cently sent a carload of woodworking machinery to the 
Inman Furniture Company, of Louisville, Ky. 

While in Appleton recently, after his return from the 
West, C. B. McBride, a well known pulp wood expert, 
stated that there was enough spruce, fir and hemlock in 
Montana, Washington and Idaho to supply the mills of 
the United States for generations. 

The Northern Hydro-Electric Company, of High Falls, 
is planning to cut a large amount of timber on its lands 
this season. Camps are to be opened within a few weeks. 

W. B. Heinemann and wife, of Heinemann, have re- 
turned from an extended automobile trip to French Lick 
Springs, Ind., and Chicago. 

The concrete portion of the large dam being erected at 
Couderay by the Arpin Lumber Company on the Chippewa 
river has been nearly completed. The flume will be 
nearly one mile long and there will be a 45-foot head of 
water. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


Trade Declared Dull Because It Lacks Snap—Ship- 
ments Going Out at Usual Rate, However—Birch in 
Good Demand. 

RHINELANDER, WIs., Nov. 5.—Although tradé is re- 
ported dull it is simply because there is no snap to it. 
Shipments have been going out at about the usual rate. 
Many of these were on contracts taken last winter or 
spring. Of late there seems to be a great demand from 
different markets for Nos. 2 and 3 basswood in quanti- 
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For Sale. 








300,000 feet 4-4” BOX POPLAR. 
500,000 feet 4-4” BOX CYPRESS. 


This lumber is dry, band sawn 
and good widths, and a fine lot 


of stock for box factories 


Surry Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of North Carolina Pine, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








R. K. Hartwell & Co. 
Wholesale Lumber 





Hardwoods, Cypress, N. C. Pine, Yellow Pine, 
Cedar & Cypress Shingles, Cypress & Pine Lath. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 


Cypress & N. C. Pine Mouldings, Finish, etc; Oak: 
Qtd., Plain, Red & White; Ash, Poplar, Chestnut. 


610 Keyser Bldg., BALTIMORE, MD. 

















Dare Lumber Co. 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 


PINE PLANED 
GUM DIMENSION 
| 
HARDWOODS | CEDAR SHINGLES 


Tank Plank and Boat Boards. 

















Geo. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


N. C. Pine 


Baltimore<Worked <= Flooring, 


Thin Ceiling, Mouldings, Etc. 














LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


—WHOLESALE— 


"235" YELLOW PINE 














HOW’S YOUR TALLY? 


You can save much time, do your work 
much better, and avoid mistakes if you use 


The CLIMAX TALLY BOOK 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew what is wanted. Sub- 
eee Touma in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
per, printing and special ruling are high grade. The CLIMAX 
as 110 pages and when closed is 43}¢x8}4 in. Price, pone mm 


copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies,.......... 7 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 
4 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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E. V. Babcock & Company 
PITTSBURG, PA., U.S.A. 
We have at our TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. MILL 
LARGE QUANTITIES :— 
4-4", 5-4", 6-4" & 8-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut 
1x12" No. 2 Hemlock 
DAVIS, W. VA. MILL 
6,800! 4-4 Ist and 2nd Curley Birch 
3,000! 5-4 ist and 2nd Curley Birch 
2,400! 6-4 Ist and 2nd Curley Birch 
8,400! 5-4 Ist and 2nd Plain Red Birch 
31,000! 5-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Red Birch 
ASHTOLA, PA. MILL 
15,000' 8-4 No. 1 Com. Hard and Soft Maple 
12,000' 8-4 No. 1 Common Hard Maple 
ALL BAND SAWED AND DRY. 


L Planing Mill Facilities at All Our Mills—Ask for Stock List. 














THE INTERIOR LBR. CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA, 
Send Us Orders. We Want to Move. 
1,000,000' well assorted Hemlock at Cooksburg. 
600,000' Bone Dry 4-4 and 8-4 White Pine at Cooksburg Mill. 
600,000' Bone Dry 6-4 and 8-4White Pine at Winiack Mill, 


Hotel Cumberland 


S. W. Corner Broadwa 
at 54th St., Near 50t 
Street Subway Station 
and 53rd Street 
levated. 







































en et »~* 


Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New, Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York, all outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HARRY P. STIMSON R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial Formerly with Hotel Woodward 











Palace Hotel 


HEADQUARTERS OF LUMBERMEN 
FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Official Headquarters National 
Hoo-Hoo Convention — 1910 


from $2 5b ics SAN FRANCISCO 















ties of 500,000 feet or more. ‘This is selling at prices 
lower than at any other time for about eight years. 
Buyers and consumers are taking advantage of the 
situation. 

Birch in thicker than inch also has been in good 
demand lately and, in consequence, nearly everything in 
Nos. 1 and 2 common has been cleared up; the stock of 
firsts and seconds was already gone, and there is little of 
anything in birch now except inch stock. Large dealers 
all say that they will be entirely out of birch by Christ- 
mas, even with a very moderate trade. There has been 
no rush in demand for this wood this year, but it has 
moved steadily as fast as it was dry. This season will 
show a dearth of stock long before spring. 

In almost every case stocks of hemlock on hand are 
still large. Therefore the mills will not log heavily, 
feeling that the financial situation is too strained to buck 
against and to risk possible stringency of funds when 
the time comes to pay off the crew in the spring. Of 
course trade may pick up materially in hemlock before 
spring and stimulate logging, but it is unlikely to have 
much effect, as logging camps have to be built early and 
roads cut before Christmas. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


Heavy Forward Movement from Big Lumber Com- 
pany’s Dock—Reports Indicative of Heavy Winter 
Logging Operations West of Marinette. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Nov. 7.—A fleet of seven vessels 
loaded the last two weeks at the local docks of the N. 
Ludington Company. The barge Pahlow and tow 
loaded this week for the East and the steamer Marma 
loaded later. The steamer Oscondo and barges left for 
Detroit several days before. 

J. B. Jensen, of Manawa, and Andrew Jensen, of 
New London, will log extensively this winter. They will 
have two camps beyond Star lake, two between Wausau 
and Antigo and one on the Rosholt branch, besides 
other camps. In addition the former has charge of 
the woods operations of Brooks & Ross, of Schofield. 
They will put in 4,000,000 feet of logs on their own 
account this winter. 

Fall logging operations are beginning in lively fashion 
and much timber will be cut west of Marinette this 
winter. Alexander Dantinne will log at his old camps 
on the Menominee river east of Wausaukee and will 
cut 2,000,000 feet of pine for the N. Ludington Com- 
pany, this city. Florren Mocco, of Wausaukee, has con- 
tracted to log 300,000 feet of pine and hemlock and 150 
cords of pulpwood east of Wausaukee on the Menominee 
river for the Ludington company and will start his 
camps in a week or two. Joseph Taddich, of Wausaukee, 
has taken a contract to cut a large tract of norway and 
jack pine near Konsted for this company. He will 
run a crew all winter. J. A. Phillips, of Wausaukee, 
will cut timber for the same company along the Wiscon- 
sin & Michigan railway this winter in his old camps. 
Frank Whittock will log about 1,000,000 feet of pine 
for the Ludington company on the high banks of the 
Menominee. Fred Londo has started a camp at Glen 
Spur for the same company and will cut poles, posts, ties 
and other timber to ship to Marinette. 

William Londo has a contract to cut 6,000,000 feet 
for the Sawyer-Goodman Company, this city, near Pem- 
bine and has three seasons to complete the work. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


From New Orleans, La. 
FOR WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 6. 

Steamer Albanian, Manchester—Yellow pine, oak and gum 
lumber ; pine timber. 

Steamer Nor, Puerto Mexico, Vera Cruz and Progreso— 
Box shooks. 

Steamer City of Mexico, Vera Cruz and Tampico—Cross 
ties; cypress lumber; box shooks; creosoted lumber and 
poles; poplar lumber. 

Steamer John Coverdale, Glasgow—Yellow pine, oak, gum, 
hickory, cottonwood, cypress and poplar lumber; sawn pine 
timber; staves; headings. 

Steamer Ponce, Porto Rico—Cypress lumber; cypress 
ee creosoted piling, timber, crossarms and poles; box 
materia 

Steamer Creole, New York—330,000 feet lumber; box 
material. 

Steamer Parasmina, Port Barrios, Port Limon and Colon— 
Yellow pine lumber. 

Steamer Massachusetts, Liverpool—Yellow pine, oak, gum 
and mahogany lumber ; hardwood billets ; staves. 

Steamer Hiram, Ariona—Yellow pine lumber. 

Steamer Rosina, Port Barrios, Belize and Cortez—Yellow 
pine lumber. 

Steamer Harry T. Inge, Port Limon—Creosoted lumber; 
creosoted piling. 

Bark Porto Para, Oporto—Staves. 

















From Mobile, Ala. 
FOR THE WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 5. 

British barkentine Golden Rod, Curacoa, D. W. I.—429,643 
aed rough pitch pine lumber; 17,786 feet dressed pitch pine 
umber. 

Uruguayan bark Luis M. Moragues, Caibarien, Cuba—447,- 
429 feet pitch pine lumber; 21,258 feet cypress lumber. 

British steamship Aldershot, Cristobal, Canal Zone—927,- 
211 feet pitch pine lumber; 194,251 feet pitch pine lumber. 

American steamship Rio Grande, New York—150,000 feet 
pitch pine lumber; 5,000 cross ties. 

Mexican es Vueltabajo, Laguna, Mexico—116,443 
feet pitch pine lumber 

American schooner Oscar G., Mayaquez, Porto Rico—219,- 
064 feet pitch pine lumber. 

Norwegian steamsbip Columbia, La Ceiba, Honduras—29,- 
054 feet pitch pine lumber. 

3ritish steamship Homer, Havre, France—29,500 feet gum 
lumber ; 70,171 feet pitch pine lumber ; 318 cubic feet satin 
walnut logs. 

British barkentine Alerander Black, Cardenas, Cuba—474,- 
878 feet pitch pine lumber. 

Norwegian steamship Fort Morgan, Bocas del Toro, Pana- 
ma—62,057 feet pitch pine lumber. 





From Jacksonville, Fla. 
# FOB WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 5. 
Steamer Arapahoe, New York. 
Schooner Josephine, Cooney, Eckstein & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schooner Judge Boyce, Gress Mfg. Co., New York. 
—— Southland, Cummer Lumber Company, Philadelphia, 


a Virginia, Cummer Lumber Company, Providence, R. |. 
Barge Shenango, Port Arthur, Tex. 

Steamer Merrimack, Baltimore, Md. 

Steamer Jroquois, New York. 

Steamer Onandago, Boston, Mass. 

Steamer Parthian, Baltimore, Md. 

Steamer Mohawk, New York. 

Steamer Huron, New York. 

peed Jennie E. Righter, Hirsch Lumber Company, New 


Yo 
°Schooner Dorothy Bell, Wilson Cypress Company, Philadcl- 


_ Lexington, Baltimore. 





From Norfolk, Va. 
FOR WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 5. 
Barge Swansboro—North Carolina pine for Baltimore, Md. 
Schooner George Travers—Lumber for Baltimore, Md. 
Schooner John T. Ferguson—Lumber for Baltimore, Md. 
Schooner Thomas L. James—Lumber for New York. 
OP eae Richmond—North Carolina pine for Baltimore, 
Tug A. B. Covington, with barges Robinson, Tunis and 
Triton—North Carolina pine for Baltimore, Md. 
Schooner Helen Hasbrouck—Lumber for New York. 
Schooner Charles Joyce—Lumber for Baltimore, Md. 
Schooner Henry Jordan—Lumber for Baltimore, Md. 
Schooner Agnes Quillen—Lumber for Baltimore, Md. 
Schooner Edna Pogue—Lumber for Baltimore, Md. 
Barges Worcester, lumber; Clara Brooks and Mildred Mc- 
Nally, railroad ties, for New York 
Barges R. 8S. McCracken and Safety—Railroad ties for New 


fork. 
: ene Sunlight and Massachusetts—Lumber for New 


Schooner Lydiaroper—Lumber for Pawtucket, R. I. 





From New York City. 
FOR WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 9. 
Aros Castle, Algoa Bay—87,759 feet lumber. 
Boliviaha, Buenos Aires—276,057 feet lumber. 
Tudor Prince, Buenos Aires—159,346 feet lumber. 
Dochra, Buenos Aires, 10,! pieces lumber. Monte- 
video—11,871 pieces lumber ; . 509 staves. 
Aros Castle, Delagoa Bay—32,620 feet lumber. 
Regina d'Italia, Genoa—45,400 staves. 
Caledonia, Glasgow—2,398 staves. 
Arabic, Liverpool—216 logs; 793 pieces lumber. 
Mesuba, London—28 cases lumber. 
Indralema, Melbourne—73,278 feet lumber; 6,613 staves; 
67 packages staves. 
Rosalind, St. Johns—1 car staves. 
Mewxico, Vera Cruz—4 cases lumber. 
Finland, Antwerp—14,155 feet lumber. 
Kybfels, Bombay—6,500 bundles lumber. Colombo—1,700 
bundles shooks. 
Bolton Hall, Oporto—7,572 feet lumber. ~Lisbon—17,519 
staves. 
Coppename, Demerara—30,094 feet lumber. 
Altai, Gonaives—8,899 feet lumber. 
Idaho, Hull—107 pieces lumber. Newcastle—834 bundles 
lumber. St. Michaels—65,975 feet lumber. 
Morro Castle, Havana—72,942 feet lumber. 
Prinz A. Wilhelm, 985 packages shooks. 
Seguranca, Nassau—3 packages staves. 
Olinda, Nouvitas—9,540 feet lumber. 
Prinz Wilhelm V., Port au Prince—12,201 feet lumber. 
Dunstan, Para—68,989 feet lumber. 
Fimreite, Valparaiso—8,611 packages staves; 11,599 feet 
lumber. 
Hellig Olav, Stockholm—882 packages lumber. 
Indradeo, Shanghai—-1,729 bundles shooks and heads. 
Woglinde, Santos—203,511 feet lumber. 
Maracas, Trinidad—28,474 feet lumber. 
Capac, Valparaiso—é6, 406 staves; 10,340 feet lumber; 126 
bundles shooks. 
Kansas City, Bristol—378 packages lumber; 164 bundles 
lumber. 
Sigismund, Cartagena—4,061 feet lumber. 
Monterey, Havana—1,728 feet lumber. . 
President Grant, Hamburg—26 logs mahogany; 89 108s 
walnut. 
Santa Marta, Kingston—990 bundles box shooks. 
Campania, Liverpool—4,508 staves. 
Santa Marta, Santa Marta—16,067 feet lumber. 
Parr 


From Aberdeen and Hoquiam, Wash. 
FOR WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 29. 

Steamer Svea, San Francisco—Fir, dimension stocks. 

Steamer Daisy Mitchell—¥ir, dimension stock. a 

Schooner Maweema, San Diego—Dimension stock a2 
shingles. 

Steamer Norwood, San Francisco—Dimension stock. 

Steamer Chehalis, San Francisco—Lumber and shingles. 

Steamer Westerner, San Diego—Fir, dimension stock. 

Steamer Doris, San F rancisco—Shingles and fir feet 

Austrian steamer Hermine, Buenos Aires—1, 965,000 
lumber. 

Steamer Helene, San Pedro—Dimension stock. — 

Steamer Olympic, San Pedro—Dimension stock 
shingles. 

Schooner Repeat, Honolulu 


SHIPMENTS OF LUMBER FROM THE PRINCIPAL 
PORT OF OREGON. 
PorRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 5.—During October 
shipped 18,521, 476 feet of lumber by water 


feet of this quantity going to California. Fo 
the shipments in detail: 




















Lumber and shingles. 








Portland 
7,010,000 
lowing are 


ray 

Norwegian steamship gre Paes Hongkon ; and wal 
ports—108,581 feet lumber, $1,1 . 3 398,630 

October 13—British | were  irather e, Sydney, 9," 
feet of lumber, $43,170 garter, 

October 14°—British steamship  %? of the 
Shanghai, 5,000,000 feet lumber, $55,00 9,349,565 

October 29—British steamship — ‘Calcutta, 2; 
feet lumber, $27,239. 654,700 

October 15 British steamship Redhill, Yokoh: ima, 6 
feet lumber, $7,89' 

pn SHIPMENTS. Feet. 

, VESSELS. 475,000 
Baste .ccece ti cthent ene aes ree apenas tout 0,000 
BOR TQUIMEO conc cccccccecscccscseccsascsess*® 350,00 
SN. h.0.4 o:5'0:010.4.4 50.0.0 646.003.0668 2648 0 2660p ***** 4 30,00 
BD eer eer eer ee oe aa 350,000 
BF. B. LOOP. cccccrcsccccvscsccscccscessesrrs**® 435,000 
NOrtRlAnd cccecsrccvcsccccvecsccccccsssssrrs’® 650,000 
See eee rey er a eee 750,000 
PENN ein. o u:6:4:%0 4:04a 4s Uma sieitions ow eee se *S 350,000 
BI eB hoes ia ches rae sareegparsdarasse 8 >** 90,000 
PE DUI. 5.5 o 54.05 disacnstaaghenwonessss**** 750,000 
WOE, BG tke 66sec ede sdpsamsqrecesrasees*s ote 400,000 
Be ee Es 6c ch crew denedecscens sod aceeeese*® 750,000 
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ASSUMING NEW RESPONSIBILITIES. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 8.—Graham A. Griswold, who 
with W. T. Grier organized the Falls City Lumber Com- 
pany four years ago last February, and has built it up 
to one of the leading lumber manufacturing plants in 
the Pacific Northwest, has become interested in the West 
Oregon Lumber Company, which recently built and 
started a large mill at Linnton, on the Willamette river, 
a few miles below this city. Aside from being financially 
interested, Mr. Griswold will be vice president and treas- 
urer of the company. 

The West Oregon Lumber Company was organized by 
E. D. Kingsley, one of the best known and most popular 
lumber manufacturers in this important district, and 
with two such men as Mr. Kingsley and Mr. Griswold 
at the head the future of the new company with its new 
and modern plant is regarded as of the brightest. 

In a way the West Oregon Lumber Company hardly 
can be classed as new, because prior to the building of 
the mill at Linnton and until today it has operated a mill 
at Clatskanie on the lower Columbia, also under the 
management of Mr. Kingsley. Though operations at the 
old mill were discontinued recently the company’s large 
logging camp operations down there will be continued 
along the most modern lines. 





GRAHAM A. GRISWOLD, LINNTON, ORE. ; 
Vice President and Treasurer West Oregon Lumber Company. 


The new mill at Linnton was completed about three 
months ago and is cutting approximately 100,000 feet 
a day, but the foundations were laid so that the capacity 
readily can be increased from time to time as demand 
requires. The offices of the company are at the mill at 
Linnton, which has excellent facilities for both rail and 
water shipments. x 

Of Mr. Griswold, who modestly refuses to speak of 
himself or his achievements, it can be told that he is a 
worker and at the same time pleasant and naturally 
popular. Having been born at Vermontsville, Mich., 
August 16, 1883, it will be seen that he is one of the 
youngest successful lumber manufacturing men in the 
country. He started early in life to acquire that business 
ability which has brought such success to his undertak- 
ings. He came to Portland five years ago from Okla- 
homa City, where he conducted a retail yard for some 
time after having gained experience in a hardwood mill 
in Arkansas. A year later he, with Mr. Grier, organ- 
ized the Falls City Lumber Company, with a capital 
stock of $40,000, and managed the business so success- 
fully that the capital stock was increased to $150,000 
and a second mill bought. Mr. Griswold, whose official 
title was that of secretary, has had charge of the Port- 
land offices of the company. He still retains his stock 
in the company he was instrumental in organizing. 

Mr. Griswold has so far.managed to dodge Dan Cupid’s 
darts, but this by no means should be taken as a sure 
thing that he will not be passing the cigars around some 
day. He holds membership in the leading clubs of the 
city and at the annual Hoo-Hoo meeting in San Fran- 
cisco in September was honored with election as 
Junior Hoo-Hoo on the Supreme Nine. As Vicegerent 
Snark for the Northern Oregon district he inspired new 
interest in the work of the order here and held several 
very successful coneatenations. His successor as Vice- 
gerent Snark has not yet been named, but the announce- 
ment will be made in the near future. 





A PRODUCTIVE CENTER OF WEST VIRGINIA 
HARDWOODS. 


Brick Trade Foreseen—Mill Stocks Normal and Those 
of Factories and Yards Low—Pioneer Band Mill 
Operation, 

St. AtBans, W. Va., Nov. 8.—St. Albans for more 
than thirty years has been known to users of high grade 
yellow poplar and for the last five years as a great pro- 
ducing center of all West Virginia hardwoods. Four of 
the best known concerns in West Virginia, namely, 
Bowman Lumber Company, American Column & Lumber 
Company, Mohler Lumber Company and Knight Lumber 
Company, have made the name St. Albans synonomous 
im the lumber world with the highest quality and exem- 
plary business ethics. 

ith the barriers to progress in all lines being rapidly 


set aside, a brisk trade is foreseen for the winter 
months. Mill stocks are about normal and those of 
factories and yards appear to be low from the fact that 
most orders are for immediate delivery. 

The Bowman Lumber Company is receiving logs daily 
from Colcord, Raleigh county, a distance of sixty miles. 
The company’s holdings near Colcord consist of more 
than 60,000 acres of virgin timber. It will require over 
thirty years to manufacture this timber at the rate of 
1,000,000 feet monthly. This boundary is one of the 
few large ones in the South containing original growth. 

The American Column & Lumber Company, with 
15,000,000 feet of lumber and a good assortment of 
poplar planing mill products and oak flooring on hand 
can supply its trade with dispatch. Its band mills and 
planers are operating to full capacity and it reports 
October business nearly equal to that of March and 
April. M. W. Stark, secretary and treasurer, is in 
British Columbia estimating a large boundary of timber 
in which the stockholders of this concern are interested. 

The Mohler Lumber Company, Lock Seven, has in- 
stalled a band mill on its timber lands near MacCorkle. 
At this point it is cutting mostly oak, the softer woods 
being floated to its band mill at Lock Seven. D. F. 
Mohler, father of the present members of the company, 
in 1879 erected one of the first band mills in West Vir- 
ginia, at which time the concern was known as Mohler 
& Son. The Mohlers have the distinction of being 
pioneers in the lumber industry of St. Albans, as well 
as in the operation of band mills. 

The Knight Lumber Company, at Sattes, directly 
opposite St. Albans, has a good supply of logs in harbor. 
It specializes in bill oak. Hal Knight, the man who 
wears the smile that won’t come off, is business manager. 

One of the new concerns in this section is the Hard- 
wood Timber Company, which is developing a newly 
bought tract of virgin timber above Charleston. The 
logs will be floated to Lock Seven and sawed ‘by the 
Mohler Lumber Company. J. H. Biggs, of this com- 
pany, reports work progressing satisfactorily and that 
it expects to have lumber ready to market by January 1. 

The Sattes-Weimer Lumber Company is operating sev- 
eral circular mills near Cartersville, Ga., cutting only 
poplar, oak and yellow pine, specializing on long lengths 
in pine framing and timbers. 

The number of concerns at St. Albans with large tim- 
ber holdings makes it an ideal location for woodworking 
plants. Freight rates are favorable to points east and 
west and it is a clean, dry, modern and homelike town 
full of life and prosperity. 


OPDBBLBL LILI IOI 


The Chicago Portland Cement Company, Chicago, 
has prepared for distribution among contractors a ecard 
cautioning them against being deceived by weather 
conditions in doing cement and concrete work. Though 
the days are warm, the nights are cold. . Cold weather 
is not conducive to quick setting, and long time sets 
mean slow hardening and the consequent reducing of 
the strength of concrete. Contractors are warned to 
heat their material and give their work ample pro- 
tection. This warning is printed on tags attached to 
alternate sacks of its cement. 


NATURE SAVES COAL BILL. 


KLAMATH FALts, OrE., Nov. 5.—W. P. Johnson, local 
manager for the Klamath Development Company, of this 
city, which has been a large factor in the rapid growth 
of this booming little city, has returned to Klamath 
Falls with his bride, whom he married in San Francisco 
a few weeks ago. Mr. Johnson recently completed what 
is probably the finest residence property in Klamath 
Falls, and he and Mrs. Johnson have moved into this 
home. The house is fitted with every convenience known 
to modern housebuilding and is situated on the hillside 
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It’s a 
Good Time 
Now to Think ‘ = 


about the stock you are going to 
handle this year, and while you are 
considering it we don't want you to 
forget our 






CK | 
West Virginia 


SPRUCE 


In addition to Spruce we have Southern Yellow Pine and West 
Virginia Hemlock. Besides our own output, we control the ene 
a number of mills favored with good timber in these woods. us 
we are able to fill all your orders promptly. :: :: Telecode used. 


FLINT, ERVING, STONER & CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 











WHITE PINE LUMBER 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 


Send us your orders. 


The Empire Lumber Company 


DULUTH, TOLEDO, PITTSBURG. 














WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, CYPRESS, 
POPLAR, MAPLE AND OAK FLOORING 
AND PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTS 


PITTSBURG, PA, 


New Nork Office, 
No. 1 Madison Ave. 





Mills, White Pine Branch 
Belhaven, N. C. Minneapolis, Minn. 














Forest Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


\ Saw Mill, 
K. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 

















NOT EVEN ANY 
COAL TO SHOVEL 



































HE HAS GOT IT ON THE COAL MEN. 


in the new part of the city. From the sleeping baleony 
in front a most entrancing view of Mt. Shasta is obtain- 
able. The unique feature of this property, however, is 
that it is located on a natural steamheated lot and the 
owner never will be put to any expense for fuel for heat- 
ing purposes. The earth at this point is very warm at a 
depth of a few inches below the surface, which probably 
is caused by some chemical action-from water running 
over lime. Mr. Johnson worked out the idea for using 
this phenomenon for heating his house. He ran city 
water through a coil and radiator buried in this hot earth 
and found that he could get a temperature of 200 degrees 
Fahrenheit in the radiator at the top story of his house. 
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Carolina Pine 
White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 
Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 

WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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OUR SPECIALTY IS 
Short Leaf North Carolina Pine 


BOXING AND CRATING LUMBER 
’ Worked as aac nas Resawed 


J.R. WHELER & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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J. L. LYTLE LUMBER COMPANY, | 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


WEST VIRGINIA HARDWOODS 
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SELLING AGENTS 
The Putnam A 
Redwood 


Lumber Co. 
934-5 Williamson Bldg., _ Manufacturers 
Cleveland, Ohio. || | Company. 











SEE THEIR “AD” ON PAGE 10 THIS ISSUE. 








H PLAIN AND QUARTERED OAK - ASH - GUM 
§ THE . r 
w H 
3 F. T. PEITCH : 
p COMPANY A 
Cc CLEVELAND, OHIO. Y 
H , - 
: HIGH CLASS Hardwoods Py 
T PROMPT shipments from. : 
= our mill points.— 

ed Oak and Maple Flooring. Hardwsed Gan : 
YEL. POPLAR-LA.RED CYPRESS-BIRCH-ELM 





THE INTERSTATE LUMBER CO., “Omi” 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
POPLAR RED GUM OAK 
CHESTNUT HICKORY ASH 


Furniture Dimension Stock and 
Railroad Timber Cut to Order. 





Se od Soret Suse. FOF Quick Shipment 








THE ALPHA LUMBER Co. 


Will Make Prompt Shipments of 
White and Yellow Pine, Hemlock and Hardwoods, 
Shingles, Lath, Posts, Etc. 
709-710 Williamson Blidg., 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








WE WANT TO MOVE 


The following lots of Lumber from our Yard at Somerset, Ky., 
and will make prices low to move them promptly. 


3 Cars No. 2 Common Poplar 

1 Car 4-4 Bright Sap Poplar 

1 Car 5-4 & 6-4 No. 1 Com. & Better Chestnut 
2 Cars 4-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut 


THE C. H. FOOTE LUMBER CO., C=YEtAx>. 








Tre CENTRAL co¥ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


LUMBER, SHINGLES 
and LATH 
MAPLE and BEECH FLOORING 
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Locations for 


Furniture Factories and 
Woodworking Plants 


on the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


and 


YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY RAILROADS 
There are thousands of acres of timber 


properties tributary to the above lines 
awaiting development. 











For full information address 


C. J. CLAIR 


Industrial Commissioner Illinois Central R. R. 











| No. 1 Park Row - CHICAGO 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Charles Fish, of the Fish-Johnson Lumber Company, 
of Elcho, Wis., was a recent visitor to the offices of Chi- 
eago lumbermen. 


Clare Christiansen, of the Christiansen Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, left early in the week for northern Wis 
consin mill points on a buying trip. 


Walter Winchester, of the Turtle Lake Lumber 
Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., was in Chicago last 
Wednesday on business for his concern. 


W. G. Collar, head of the W. G. Collar Lumber 
Company, of Merrill, Wis., paid the Chicago lumber trade 
one of his periodical visits during the last week. 


W. B. Heinemann, vice president of the B. Heine- 
mann Lumber Company, ot Antigo, Wis., was in Chi- 
cago this week. Mr. Heinemann was accompanied by his 
wite. 

W. C. Sehreiber, manager of the Twenty-second 
street yard of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, left this week on a brief northern sell- 
ing trip. 


D. J. Collins, of the J. S. Stearns Lumber Company, 
Odanah, Wis., spent several days in Chicago this week 
calling on the trade and incidentally disposing of some 
northern stock. 


Fred Wenzel, general manager of the Itaska Lumber 
Company and Deer River Lumber Company, with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, Minn., was a Chicago visitor 
this week in the interests of his company. He reported 
business as being fair. 


George Pope, of the D. 8. Pate Lumber Company, 
Fisher building, Chicago, left last Tuesday for Brin- 
son, Ga., and Columbus, Miss., where he went in the 
interest of his concern. He expects to be gone about 
two weeks. 


H. E. Miller, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Company, 
Monadnock block, Chicago, was called to his home in 
Milwaukee, Wis., early in the week, by the serious 
illness of Mrs. Miller. Mr. Miller’s many friends will 
be glad to hear that she is recovering nicely after a suec- 
cessful operation. 


C. A. Goodman, of the Sawyer-Goodman Company, 
of Marinette, Wis., was in Chicago last Thursday. He 
stated that the trade was rather light, but stocks 
were light also, and he was looking to see improvement 
in the lumber business after the first of the year— 
as soon as the dealers had gotten through taking in 
ventory. 


Ben Collins, Jr., president of the Collins Lumber 
Company, MeCormick building, Chicago, returned 
Wednesday after a month’s. absence at southern mill 
points. Mr. Collins stated that the car shortage was 
becoming very acute in the South and that the mills 
were certainly having their troubles at this time in 
securing enough rolling stock to move shipments. 


Cc. W. Roark, proprietor of the Greenville Milling 
Company, Greenville, Ky., was a visitor in Chicago last 
week. Recently this company iost its grain elevator by 
fire. The saw and planing mill plant was not destroyed, 
being located at a distance from the elevator. Mr. 
Roark stated that business is just so-so and, while it is 
possible to move stock, there is no great price incentive 
offered. 


Cc. S. Bell, who represents the True & True Com- 
pany, the big sash and door manufacturer, Blue 
Tsland avenue and Lincoln street, Chicago, in Indiana, 
with headquarters in Indianapolis, spent a few hours 
going over conditions with Sales Manager Leaming 
last Wednesday. Mr. Bell said that while business 
had been really good, it showed a tendency right now 
to taper off somewhat, which was to be expected at 
this time of the year. 





FAILURE OF C. D. BENEDICT & CO. 

The Chicago trade was greatly surprised to hear 
this week of C. D. Benedict & Co., of Peoria and 
Chicago, being in financial straits. The failure fol- 
lowed on the heels of C. D. Benedict’s departure for 
Europe. The larger creditors of the concern met early 
in the week in Peoria and appointed U. R. Loringer, 
vice president of the Genesee Lumber Company, of 
Genesee, La.; W. M. Benton, of the First National 
Bank of Peoria, Ill., and A. D. Jordan, president of 
the State Bank of Chenoa, trustees. These gentle- 
men in conjunction with William Koch and L. F. Koch 
will wind up the affairs of the firm. This amicable 
arrangement was made to save all unnecessary costs 
and expense of bankruptcy proceedings. The reasons 
given for the failure are: The unsettled state of 
the yellow pine market during the last two years, and 
unfortunate investments in outside propositions. The 
trustees have not gone far enough into the affairs of 
the company to estimate the assets and liabilities, 
but those who know the resoure¢s of the Messrs. Koch 
believe that the ereditors will be paid 100 cents on 
the dollar. 

Mr. Benedict has for several years been troubled 
with an aggravated form of diabetes, and it will be 
recalled that he went to Europe a year ago to seek 
relief. It is believed by his friends that this sickness 
made him so discouraged that he gave up the strug- 
gle and left the settling of the affairs of the firm 
to his partners. 


ABILITY AND HARD WORK BRING REWARD. 

That ‘‘keeping everlastingly at it,’’ combined with 
natural ability, spell suecess in the lumber business 
as in any other industry is exemplified by the rapid 
rise of W. B. Vanlandingham, who, December 1, 
becomes general sales agent of the Great Southern 
Lumber Company, filling the position formerly held 
by Franklin Greenwood. The headquarters of the 
sales office will be moved to the millpoint of the con- 
cern at Bogalusa, La., about December 15. A _ branch 
office will be continued in Chicago, however, in charge 
of N. Gregertsen, who will maintain the present office 
in the Railway Exehange building until January 1 
and will then move to the fifteenth floor of the Me- 
Cormick building, Michigan avenue and Van Buren 
street. 

Mr. Vanlandingham is a young man, having been born 
at Little Rock, Ark., December 16, 1883, which makes 
him only 27 years of age. He was educated in tie 
schools of Kansas City and later attended the high 
school at St. Louis, Mo., and graduated with honors. 
His first work was in the packing plant of the Armour 
Company at Kansas City, Mo. He afterward left 
this concern to go with the Fidelity Trust Company 
at Kansas City, where he remained for “several years. 
Having a liking for the lumber business, he entered 
the employ, in January, 1904, of the Central Coal & 
Coke Company, of Kansas City, Mo., going to the 
saw mill at Neame, La., where he spent about eighteen 
months working in all parts of the plant and gaining 
a knowledge which has stood him in good stead in 
the art of selling lumber. After gaining this prac 
tical knowledge from the mill end, he went to work 
in the sales department of the W. R. Pickering Lum- 
ber Company under the tutelage of Rodney Browne. 
He soon rose to be assistant sales manager, which 


t 





W. B. VANLANDINGHAM, OF CHICAGO; 
Who Becomes General Sales Manager of Great Southern 
Company, of Bogalusa, La. 


position he retained until he left the concern in Jan 
uary, 1909, when he resigned to straighten out the in- 
surance business of his brother-in-law who died about 
that time. His liking, however, for the lumber busi 
ness was so great that he soon gave up insurance and, 
in October, 1909, accepted a position as assistant to 
Franklin Greenwood, general sales agent of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company. On the severing of Mr. 
Greenwood’s connection with this concern Mr. Vanlan- 
dingham was offered and he accepted the position as 
sales manager. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN extends to 
this energetic and capable young gentleman its_ best 
wishes for his continued success. 





RETIRES FROM ACTIVE BUSINESS LIFE. 

B. M. Gladding, for twenty years connected with 
FE, C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., with head- 
quarters at Memphis, Tenn., left the employ of that 
concern the latter part of last month to devote his 
time and attention to his farm, which is located about 
eighteen miles east of Memphis. He has been im- 
proving and stocking it up ever since he purchased 
it last spring. 

The traveling salesmen and other employees of the 
Memphis branch wished to show in some way their 
love and high regard for ‘‘Ben.’’ Thinking he would 
be pleased with some kind of livestock, they sent him 
two very fine Berkshire pigs, registered and named 
‘‘Silver Steel’? and ‘‘Atkins Rooter.’? Mr. Glad- 
ding was greatly pleased at being so kindly remem- 
bered and was ‘‘deelighted’’ with the pigs. The suc- 
cess of Mr. Gladding ‘in his new endeavor is heartily 
wished for by all who know him. 





HARVEY RETAILER SERIOUSLY INJURED. 

The many friends of Peter Beck, of Harvey, IIl.. 
secretary of the Beck Coal & Lumber Company, a well 
known retail concern, were greatly shocked at hearing 
of a serious accident which occurred to Mr. Beck about 
two weeks ago, when he was hit by an Illinois Central 
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train at Harvey, sustaining a fracture of the skull and 
other serious injuries. 

While waiting for the business men’s special to Chi- 
eago, Mr. Beek crossed the Tllinois Central tracks to 
speak to a friend, and on his way was struck by a 
freight train which was switching in th yard. He sus- 
tained a fracture of the skull and lost his right arm, 
and when taken to the hospital at Pullman was in a 
serious condition. It was reported Thursday of this 
week, however, that he was fairly on the way toward 
recovery and would probably be out of the hospital 
within the next week or ten days. 





A LUMBERMAN WITHOUT A COMPLAINT. 

It is a relief to meet a lumberman who has no com- 
plaint to make—one who is well satisfied with the year’s 
business and looks forward without apprehension to the 





GEORGE T. GERLINGER, OF DALLAS, ORE.; 
Manager Willamette Valley Lumber Company. 


future. Such a gentleman visited the office of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week. He is secretary and 
general manager of the Willamette Valley Lumber 
Company, at Dallas, Ore. Mr. Gerlinger is operating in 
one of the beauty spots of northern Oregon and one also 
that is becoming famous for-its fruit as well as for its 
timber products. He stated that his company had had 
« good business this year and, generally speaking, the 
officers and stockholders were well satisfied with the 
trade, 





SUPREME REPRESENTATIVE ON TOUR. 


William M. Stephenson, of St. Paul, Minn., supreme 
representative of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, 


was in Chieago Friday in connection with the duties of 
lis office. It will be remembered that Mr. Stephenson 
Wis appointed at the recent Hoo-Hoo annual in San 


Mranciseo, his particular funetion being to visit the 
Hoo Hoo territory to inspire Hoo-Hoo officials and 





WILLIAM M., 


STEPHENSON, OF ST. 
Supreme Representative of 


PAUL, 
Hoo-Hoo. 


MINN.; 


Hoo-Hoo members to renewed interest in the order and 
new efforts in its behalf. 
. ned Stephenson is on an extended trip to the principal 
ge cities in an effort to advance the cause of 
adh 00 in those places. In coéperation with Mr. 
can enson, Supreme Custoeatian J. H. Sheip and the 
G = appointed Vicegerent at Philadelphia, Horace 
ot a will hold a big concatenation-at Philadelphia 
re oa sad Thanksgiving day, the exact date to be 
Mr Foes A few days following, on December 9, 
ge ephenson, and perhaps Mr. Sheip also, will attend 
“© concatenation at Cumberland, Md., to be held by 
ra agg R. W. Oswald, reappointed for the western 
Strict of Maryland. 
pts meantime William T. Kuhns, present Vicegerent 
altimore, has issued a circular calling a meeting of 


the members there looking to codéperation with Mr. 
Stephenson in promoting interest there. Mr. Kuhns has 
in this the codperation of Maurice W. Wiley, who 
has always been a good worker at Baltimore, and he 
will have the assistance and coéperation of John L. 
Alcock as soon as he returns from England. 

After these meetings and conferences Mr. Stephenson 
will proceed to New York, then to Boston, and on the 
way back will take in Buffalo, Cleveland and other 
points where Hoo-Hoo activities have been put under way. 





ON RECREATION BENT. 


Emil Arthur Blockinger is on a vacation in the East. 
He reached Chicago the early part of this week and found 
time to pay the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a visit, which 
was appreciated. Mr. Blockinger was caught at the 
early age of -seventeen and the mysteries of the manu- 
facture and sale of lumber and the production of sash, 
doors and blinds were unfolded to him. For several 
years he has been identified with the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Company, with plant at Scotia, Humboldt county, 
California. Prior to that he was connected with the 
West Side Lumber Company at Tuolumne, Cal. Delving 
still farther into his past it develops that he was western 
buyer for the Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, of 
Dubuque, Iowa, by which concern he was employed 
before going to the West. 

Accompanied by his wife and her father, Mr. Block- 
inger left Chicago Tuesday night to visit Gettysburg, 
a spot dear to every veteran who participated in that 
sanguinary engagement. Mr. Blockinger announced that 
at present he was unattached, but when asked as to the 
future said, ‘‘Oh, yes, I will go back to the Coast.’’ 





EXPERT OPINION ON TRADE CONDITIONS. 


C. A. Smith, of Minneapolis, Minn., recently visited 
the Pacific coast on a tour of inspection of his saw 
mill and timber interests in the northwest. While at 
Marshfield, Ore., he was interviewed by the ‘‘Coos 





Cc. A. SMITH, OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; 
President of Company Bearing His Name. 


County Times’’ which attributed to him the following 
statement: 

‘*T believe that the Pacific coast, particularly Ore- 
gon and California, is in better condition in a busi- 
ness way, right now, than any other part of the 
country. ’’ 

Mr. Smith said that there was a feeling of uncer- 
tainty among large investors and in Eastern financial 
circles but that he had found conditions in Oregon 
better than in almost any other part of the country. 
He attributed the uncertainty of business conditions 
generally to the backwardness of capital and to po- 
litical uncertainty and expressed the opinion that lum- 
ber conditions on the Pacifie coast have all along been 
better than in the East. 

Referring to the unsatisfactory condition of the 
lumber market Mr. Smith said, ‘‘It may seem an 
astounding statement to make but it is true that the 
reason labor, farm products and everything has gone 
up in price, while lumber has gone down is simply 
beeause of a mistaken belief that the manufacture of 
lumber ‘is a profitable business. It is a ease of over 
production due to this idea that sawing lumber will 
make a man rich. The wealth of the lumbermen, 
however, has been made by an increase in the value 
of his timber lands.’’ Further, he expressed the 
opinion that if the average manufacturer could con- 
vert his sawmill investment into a timber investment 
his profits would be far greater in the long run. 





IN NORTHWESTERN ARKANSAS. 


Vicegerent F. O. Gulley, of Fayetteville, just ap- 
pointed for the northwestern district of Arkansas, -is 
arranging for a concatenation to be held December 14 
at Leslie, Berryville or Searey, the exact place to be 
determined later. This concatenation is planned by Vice- 
gerent Gulley with the especial end in view of awakening 
an interest along the Missouri & North Arkansas railroad, 
a part of the country in which are many lumber enter- 
prises and in which Hoo-Hoo has few members. 
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The Martin-Barriss Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MAHOGANY 


CIRCASSIAN WALNUT éibinet woos 








The Fisher & Wilson Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
rer MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE PINE 


YARD AND DOCK, 
West 3rd Street. 














General Offices, 
ROCKEFELLER BLDG. 








SAGINAW BAY CO., "Siig"? 
WHITE PINE LUMBER 


“ve! TIMBER 


Norway Pine 
Yellow Pine 
We Make Prompt Shipments. Let Us Quote You. 
Office and YARD: 2106 West 3rd St. 








THE MILLS-CARLETON CO., ““saio"* 
Wholesale Dealers in 
White, Norway and 
Yellow Pine Lumber 
Douglas Fir Timber 


YARD AND OFFICE. 1886 CARTER ROAD 








CUYAHOGA LUMBER 
LAKE ERIE LUMBER 
NORRIS LUMBER 
SO.CLEVELAND LBR. : 


FULL LINE OF TIMBER 
and YARD STOCK. 








= “ Best in 
Oak Flooring seWona” 
ALL GRADES, BORED, END MATCHED. ETC. 
We also have 


700,000 FT. 4-4 SOUND WORMY CHESTNUT 
Grade No. 1 Common and Better, Worm Holes no defect. 


Let us quote you on these Items. 


The Robt. H. Jenks Lumber Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











THE ADVANCE LUMBER CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
MILLS: Vaughan, W. Va.; Baskin, La. 
Yard and Mill, Cleveland, O., just opened. 

Finished stock or lumber in mixed carloads 


furnished promptly. Let us know your re- 
quirements. 














THE 
Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. 


Cleveland and Cincinnati, O. 
and Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress . 


We charge, only what is necessary to 
bring the best to you at a proper business 
profit—no more. We want your future 
business just as much as we would like 


the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY, 


776 Broad St., NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 18 Broadway. 


Spruce—N. 





ASK US FOR— 


Spruce, White Pine, Hemlock, 
N. C. Pine, Red and White 





Cedar, Fir and Y. P. Timbers. 
R. S. Coryell Lumber Co., 


150 Nassau St., New York. 
Franklin Bank Blidg., Phila. 
Herald Bldg.. Halifax, N. 8. 


Firemen’s Insurance Bldg., 


Newark, N. J, 











ee NEW YORK-@a| 














J. M. Hastings, President. C. 0. Shepherd, Managing Director. 


Davison Lumber Co., Limited 


Manufacturers of NOVA SCOTIA 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS 


SAW MILLS: Springfield, Nova Scotia; Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. 
Capacity 100,000,000 Feet Annually. 
Cargo Shipments Year Around from Nova Scotia Mills. 


CAR SHIPMENTS PENNSYLVANIA HEMLOCK 


AND 


WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE and HEMLOCK. 


Office and Sales Dep’t. 
No. 1 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY 











Operating Department. 
Bridgewater, 


NOVA SCOTIA 





ADIRONDACK 


SPRUCE 4% HEMLOCK 


J.E.HARROUN & SON, 


New York 








The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company 
PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Main Office and Yard Branch Office and Yard 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
TELECODE 


Makes long mexsages short. 
Send for information to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 
Cates—The Nevers Lumber Company is out of business. 
Putnam—wW. H. Stimpson is out of business. 
Arkansas. 
Helena—The Ong Chair Company recently entered the 
chair manufacturing business. 
California. 
Bakersfield—The Producers’ Lumber Company 
tered the trade. 
San Francisco—L. L. Long recently entered the wholesale 
lumber trade. 
Idaho. 


Nezperce—The Ramey Lumber Company, Limited, has been 
succeeded by the Nezperce Farmers’ Union. 


Illinois. 
Sharp & Co. have sold their local lum- 





has en- 


Franklin—F. L. 
ber yard. 

Medora—E. B. Simmons has been succeeded by Carter & 
Simmons. 

Pocohontas—Jenner & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Pocohontas Lumber Company. 

Indiana. 

Evansville—The American Wood Work Manufacturing 
Company has been organized to take over the bankrupt New 
York Dimension Supply Company. 

Fort Wayne—The Knott-Van Arnam Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the Van Arnam Manufacturing 
Company. 

Gary—The Clinton-Vincent Company recently entered the 
retail lumber trade. 

Indianapolis—The Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company is 
selling out. 

Kokomo—After November 18 the name of the Pinnell- 
Stroup Lumber Company will be changed to the Pinnell- 
Kemper Lumber Company. 

Pence—Kiester & Darnell have been succeeded by George 
R. Kiester. 

Peru—William Redmond will move his basket factory 
from Mexico to this city. 








Kansas. 
Parsons—The Glen Lumber Company is out of business. 
Quenemo—The William I. Miller Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by F. C. White. 
Kentucky. 


Georgetown—The Penn Lumber Company has bought out 
the local branch of the Combs Lumber Company. 


Louisiana. 


Lecompte—The Lecompte Lumber Company is out of busi- 
ness. 

Midland—The Callahan Lumber Company has been or- 
ganized. 

Montpelier—The Montpelier Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

New Orleans—The Enterprise Lumber & Commission Com- 
pany recently began business. 

Maine. 

Houlton—The Aroostock Cooperage & Lumber Company 
has been organized with T. V. Dougherty, president; H. H. 
Westervelt, treasurer. oe. 

Michigan. 

Detroit—The Warren Motor Car Company has increased 
its capital stock to $300,000. 

Greenville—The Vilas Lumber Company has removed to 
Grand Rapids. 

Marion—Edward Rearick and George Barker have moved 
their hoop factory to this place from Dighton. 


Mississippi. 
Monroe—The Franklin Lumber Company has entered the 
yellow pine lumber trade. 
Missouri, 
Brookfield—A. E. Bettelheim & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Bettelheim Lumber Company. 
Kansas City—The Southwestern States Lumber Company 
is out of business. 
St. Louis—Bay Bros., 321 Lumbermen’s building, re- 
cently entered the yellow pine lumber trade. 


Nebraska. 
Daykin—J. V. Switzer & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Daykin Lumber Company. 
Kenesaw—Weaver Bros. have bought out the Kenesaw 
Lumber Company. t ; 
Powel—The Powel Lumber Company is out of business. 
New Hampshire. 
West Brentwood—R. H. Fellows has been succeeded by 
Cc. R. Fellows. 
New Jersey. 
Newark—The Trexler Lumber Company is 
yard. 
Weehawken—The Weehawken Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by J. H. Fink & Co. 
New York. 


Brooklyn—The Second Avenue Planing Mill has _ been 
smeceeded by the Second Avenue Planing Mill & Packing 
Box Factory. 

Kalurah—The Mecca Lumber Company is out of business. 

New York—The E. M. Kenna Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by Ernest M. Kenna. 

North Carolina. 


Siler City—Zeb Atkinson, of Apex, has bought a local 
lumber plant. : 
Ohio. 


Jenera—Steinman Bros. have been succeeded by the Stein- 
man Bros. Lumber Company. 
Mantua—N. D. Parker has been succeeded by N. D. Parker 


Son. 
Oklahoma, 

Elk City—Almond L. West has been succeeded by Edward 
Ruby & Son. 

Enid—The H. R. Crews Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by H. R. Crews. 

Wewoka—The Seminole Hardware Company has sold out 
to the T. H. Rogers Lumber Company. 


Pennsylvania. 


Avella—Reed & Short have been succeeded by the Avella 
Lumber & Supply Company. 
Houston—Reed & Short have been succeeded by C. L. 


opening a 


eed. 
Oil Citvy—Frank Berry bas been succeeded by the Frank 
Berry Lumber & Tie Company. 
Tennessee, 


Brownsville—C. W. Pracht has been succeeded by C. W. 
Pracht & Sons. 





Texas, 
Burkville—McMahon Bros. are selling out to I. B. Dicker- 
te) 


n. 
Fl Paso—Frank Powers is out of business. 
Granger—James A. ‘Thompson is selling out to Reese & 
‘Towns. 
Virginia. 
Tazewell—The Ritter Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock to $300,000. 


Washington. 


Chehalis—The Pacific Tank & Silo Company has been or 
ganized. 

Warden-—The Potlatch Lumber Company is selling out to 
the Crab Creek Lumber Company. 

Wisconsin. 

Necedah—wW. L. Fuller has been succeeded by the Necedah 
Lumber Company. 

Tomahawk—The Tomahawk Woodenware Company is cut 
of business. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Saskatchewan. 

Moose Jaw—The Crescent Lumber Company, Limited, is 
po to the Imperial Elevator & Lumber Company, 
simited. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


California. 
The Covina Lumber Company, authorized capital 





Covina 
$10,000. 
Delaware. 


_ Wilmington—The Cumberland Lumber Company, author 
ized eapital $100,000. 
Florida. 


Freeport—The Choctawhatchie Land & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; R. E. L. McCaskill, J. J. Me- 
Cullagh and Nimrod McGuire. 
Illinois. 
Chicago—The Friedlander Box Company, authorized capi- 
tal $9,000 ; M. Lasdon, B. Rodenberg and §S. J. Richman. 
Sterling—-The Sterling Hearse & Carriage Company, 
authorized capital $10,000. 
Indiana. 
Evansville—The American Wood Work 
Company, authorized capital $40,000. 
Indianapolis—The Indianapolis Wholesale Mercantile 
Company (lumber dealer ete.), authorized capital $20,000; 
O. D. Hackett, W. F. Johnson, J. G. Bramman and others. 


Iowa. 
The Woods Lumber Company, authoribed capital 


Manufacturing 


Ankeny 
$12,000. 

Des Moines—The Musgrave Fence & Automobile Company, 
authorized capital $8,000. 

Louisiana. 
_ New Orleans—The National Sash & Door Company, author- 
ized capital $250,000. 

‘Maine. 

Ashland ‘The Aroostock Farming & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $60,000. 

Augusta—The Michigan Timber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; R. B. Eddy, president; J. C. Hewitt, Bay 
City, Mich., treasurer. 

Massachusetts, 


Soston—The Atlas Box 


$10,000. 


Company, authorized capital 


Michigan. 
Detroit—The Yeoman Box Company, authorized capital 
$50,000. 
Kalamazoo—The Butte Falls Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000. z 
Grand Rapids—The F. E. Torrey Veneer Company; F. §. 
and Gussie Torrey, Horace L. Foote and Frank W. Hine. 
Mississippi. 
Hintonville—The Canal Lumber 


capital $50,000; B. D. Moore and 
tiesburg; W. W. Beaty, of Laurel. 


Missouri. 


Brookfield—The Bettelheim Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $18,000; B. F. and A. E. Bettelheim and Mabel B. 
Bettelheim Pratt. : ; 

Huntsville—The Arkansas Land & Timber Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; Perry T. Vasse, C. F. Crist and 
O. E. Barnard. . : 

Kansas City—The Bruner Gate Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $100,000. ; 

Morehouse—The Bimel-Ashcroft Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $25,000. 


Nebraska. 
Omaha—The Omaha Corrugated Box Company; - 
Vv. 


Robinson, president ; M. Devitt, vice president : H. 
Robinson, secretary. 


Company, authorized 
S. Hagerty, of Hat- 








Aiten M. 
D. 


New Jersey. 





Hoboken—The Ideal Wood & Manufacturing Company, 
701 Grand street, authorized capital $5,000; Meta RheiD 
strom, A. M. Rheinstrom and A. Randmitz. nthai 

Newark—The New Jersey Sash & Door Company, — 
ized capital $100,000; Harry H. Koehler, Mayer Krasvct an 
others. ve 

Weehawken—The Weehawken Lumber Company harles 
A. Brown and George L. Kramer, of Jersey City. 

New York. 

New York—The Atlas Woodworking Company. a 
ized capital $5,000; Emory Komlos, 1967 Cropsey ‘vena 
Brooklyn; Morris Greenblatt, 859 Home street, Bromus, * 
others. E 

Ohio. 
author- 


Springfield—The Clark County Lumber Company, « 
ized capital $10,000; Peter Kuntz, of Dayton, and others. 
Oklahoma. 


Hugo—The Dodd-Haller Lumber Company, 
capital $9,000; G. W. Dodd, S. W. Haller, J. C. 
others. 


aut yorized 
Shel-on an 


Oregon. mn 
Portland—The Bracher Timber Company, authorized 
tal $5,000; J. C. Bracher, George M. Bracher and 0 
Tennessee. 


efferson 
Nashville—The White Pine Mill Company, of : wet 

county, authorized capital $10,000; C. H. Byrd, B. & 

H. 8. Stewart and others. 
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Texas, 


Dallas—The Daniel Galloway Lumber Company, author- 
zed capital $10,000; R. R. Daniel, C. C. Galloway and W. V. 


lardy. c 
Washington, 

sangor—The Bangor Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
al $5,000; E. E. Peavey, G. Tolbert Kuntz. 

La Center—The Star Mill Company, authorized capifal 
$25,000; N. R. Rashford, G. E. Forcia and T. V. Larson. 

Tacoma—The Bismarck Fuel Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; E. Walker Foster and others. 

West Virginia. 

Fairmont—The Riverview Improvement Company (lum- 
ber, building material ete.), authorized capital $20,000; 
G. F. Barnes, C. D. Robinson and others. 

Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee—The North Branch Company (lumber etc.) 
authorized capital $15,000; F. C. Ellis, Henry Schoellkopf 
and George J. Schofield. 


CASUALTIES. 


Kansas. 

Portis—The Central Lumber Company’s yard was de- 

stroyed by fire October 31. 
Louisiana. 

Pine—The small mill of Louis Crain & Son was burned 
recently ; loss $3,000, partly covered by insurance. 

Stables—Fire destroyed the Gulf Lumber Company’s plan- 
ing mill, with 2,500,000 feet of lumber; loss about $100,000. 

Massachusetts. 

Charlestown—Fire in the Clark & Smith Company’s lum- 

ber yard caused $3,000 loss November 1 
Maine. 

Orrington—The Cooperage mill owned by Edward and 
William Johnson was struck by lightning and burned to 
the ground recently; loss, $2,500, partially insured. 

Michigan. 

Grandville—Fire November 1 partially destroyed the 
plant of the Crescent Fixtures Company, causing a loss of 
between $30,000 and $40,000, partially covered by insurance. 

North Carolina. 

Durham—The Durham Lumber Company’s saw mill was 
completely destroyed by fire last week; loss, $6,000, with no 
insurance. 











Pennsylvania. 
Canonsburg—Fire October 30 in Taylor & Crawford’s lum- 
ber shed burned and damaged $4,500 worth of lumber. 


Tennessee. 


McMinnville—The Walling Lumber Company suffered a 
loss by fire recently. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Ontario. 


Welland—J. E. Cutler’s planing mill was burned Novem- 
ber 7; loss $27,000, with $3,000 insurance. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 














Georgia. 
lioboken—R. H. Rawls has plans for a saw mill to be 
erected near here. 
Kentucky. 
_ Georzetown—The Penn Lumber Company will .add a box 
factory to its plant. 
Louisiana. 
Berwick—C. L. Peese & Co. have started a plant for 
mManutacture of large porch columns. 
N Orleans—The Enterprise Lumber & Commission Com- 
pany contemplates the erection of a mill. 
Michigan. 
Michelson—The Michelson Lumber Company is erecting 
ap ng mill. 
New York. 
, Salsbury Center—A. D. Austin & Co. are building a saw 
nil 
Tennessee. 
P ine—The Dixie Coal & Lumber Company will con- 
stri i saw mill. 
Washington. 
mR. n—N. Coleman, of Leavenworth, will erect a 20,000- 
loot acity mill in this town. 
West Virginia. 
Ps ns—The Holly Lumber Company will rebuild dry 
kiln ! storage shed recently destroyed by fire. 
Wisconsin. 
i 


a du Laec—The Moore & Galloway Lumber Company 
Will vo two dry kilns. 
0 1awk—The Tomahawk Paper & Pulp Company will 
pulp mill with daily capacity of thirty tons. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Alberta. 


i on——Theodore A. Burrows, of Winnipeg, Man., will 
1 a $50,000 saw ‘mill near Medicine Lodge. 


| TIMBER LAND SALES. 


Thy - Wheeler & Co., of Madison, Ark., recently sold 
Sates = hardwood timber land in East Carroll 
ie a.’ Louisiana, to the: Elgin Butter Tub Company, 
Elein’ te Tll., for a consideration of $15 an aere. The 
am utter Tub Company will establish a heading 

Stave mill at some point convenient to the timber. 


erect 


estab 














ae W. Thompson, of Memphis, Tenn., and Irby Ben 
aes ~ Nashville, Tenn., who, it is reported, will form 
; 2 mpany to develop timber lands in Monroe county, 
Monet at have acquired 13,000 acres of timber land, 
98,000 bn of which is virgin and estimated to contain 
“one ' rv feet of gum. The tract is located on the 
me nie and railroad about seventy-five miles from 
rm, where the company will establish camps and 
Is] Ssarles and construct spur tracks from the Rock 
and into the timber. 


The Kaul & Hall Lumber Company, of St. Marys, 





Pa., has acquired from the Goodyear Lumber Company 
a tract of virgin forest lands estimated at between 
3,000 and 4,000 acres. This land adjoins the Kaul & 
Hall Lumber Company’s present operations at Trout 
Run, Pa. 


The Dominion Sawmill & Lumber Company, of 
British Columbia, has bought the Revelstoke Sawmills 
Company and the Yale Columbia Lumber Company, 
which involves four saw mills and 240 square miles of 
timber limits on which are 3,500,000 feet of standing 
timber. The deal represented a $1,000,000 transaction. 


John W. Russell and Elmer Williams, of Indiana, Pa., 
bought D. F. Rinn’s timber holdings near Lewisville, 
Pa., containing 500,000 feet of oak. 


Dr, E. P. Rose and J. R. Dasher have closed a trade 
with R. E. L. McCaskill by which the latter comes 
into possession of 26,000 acres of timber land in 
Washington county, Florida. Messrs. Rose & Dasher 
received about $130,000 for it, reserving the turpentine 
privileges for four years. 








TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 


TACOMA, WASH., Noy. 5.—The Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany filed suit in the superior court Monday against the 
Eagle Gorge Logging Company, the Lucas Lumber Company 
the Lucas-Stark Logging Company, John Stark and J. 
McMurray, the last named being prosecuting attorney of 
Pierce county, asking for an accounting and to determine 
the amount due it on a timber sale made by the plaintiff to 
the Lucas Lumber Company. The amount involved is $50,- 
000 and the timber is located in King county. The plaintiff 
secured a temporary restraining order prohibiting the Eagle 
Gorge company from cutting timber on the land, pending 
hearing. The defendants leased the property from the 
Weyerhaeuser company, the leases all being assigned subse- 
quently to the Eagle Gorge company; hence the dispute. 
The plaintiff also asks $1,000 attorneys’ fees. 





Vicroria, B. C., Nov. 5.—A. E. Watts, lumberman, owner 
of timber limits and fruit lands, of Wattsburg and Proctor, 
has seven actions before winter assizes at Nelson amounting 
in all to over $250,000. The most important is a suit for 
$103,000 against the Canadian Pacific Railway Company for 
timber destroyed near Wattsburg which he alleges was caused 
by that company’s employees or engines. Another case is 
that in which he is sued by the Proctor Lumber Company 
for $50,000 and in which he is making a counter claim 


for $110,000. A third case is against W. E. Cooke for $8,000° 


damages for loss of logs on the west arm during high water 
and a fourth is against J. H. Young, of Vancouver, for $5,000 
for alleged breach of contract. Mr. Watts will conduct all 
his cases personally. 


Boston, MAss., Nov. 10.—Creditors of the E. A. Carlisle 
& Pope Company are unwilling to accept the 65 percent com- 
position offer made in behalf of the bankrupts. A new con- 
cern styled the E. A. Carlisle & Pope Door & Sash Company 
has been organized and is prepared to take over the business 
of the former concern. Referee Olmstead ruled that the 
trustees might have ten days in which to consider any offers 
from outside parties that might be in excess of $65,000. 
Should there be no private sale during that time, the referee 
intends to order a public auction sale of the assets. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Nov. 7.—The Southern Oregon Com- 
pany, owning extensive timber holdings and a saw mill at 
Empire, of which Elijah Smith, of New York, is head and 
chief stcokholder, has started suit to annul the entire assess- 
ment of the company’s property this year on the ground 
that it is higher than the assessment of other property own- 
ers. The company owns about 82,000 acres of land in Coos 
county and the assessed valuation this year is upward of 
$1,000,000. The assessment is raised about $25,000 over 
last year. 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Nov. 8.—The affairs of the Leslie Lumber 
Company, which was thrown into bankruptcy last week, are 
developing complications. It appears that all the lumber 
the company carried was warehoused and the claim of a 
Buffalo bank covers it from several years ago, when Leslie 
failed as an individual dealer. Mr. Leslie, who was the 
company mainly, is missing. No schedule has been filed find 
the receivers will not be able to sell the stock until the 
actual ownership of the lumber is determined, which will 
take some time. 


Bancor, Meg., Nov. 8.—In the circuit court in Poriland 
November 2 before Judge Putnam a hearing was given on 
the issuance of injunction restraining the sale of stock of 
the Machias Lumber Company which has been deposited with 
the Merrill Trust Company, of Bangor, in the case of Hall 
against Ames, stockholders in the lumber company. Decision 
reversed. 


ELAND, WIs., Nov. 9.—The Wolfinger Box & Package 
Company, against which a bankruptcy petition was filed 
some time ago, has withdrawn its petition denying insol- 
vency and has filed a schedule showing assets as $14,590.34 
and liabilities $16,390.84. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 8.—W. 8. Sterrett, as receiver for 
the United Building Material Company, last week disposed of 
the stock on hand by auction. The good will of the concern 
was sold to A. B. Ideson. 


Toronto, OntT., Nov. 10.—The John Donogh Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, wholesale lumber dealer, has gone into volun- 
tary liquidation. The business will be continued by Mr. 
Donogh under the style of John Donogh & Co, and J. B. 
Cunningham, of the former company, will organize the Cun- 
ningham Lumber Company. 








MOBILE, ALA., Nov. 8.— William H. Stimpson, who operated 
a saw mill at Putnam, has filed a petition in bankruptcy, 
giving his liabilities as $36,000 and assets as $11,500. 





CHARLOTTE, N. C., Nov. 9.—The Craggy Lumber Company, 
of Asheville, has been adjudged bankrupt; 8. F. Chapman 
was hamed as temporary receiver. 





BETHEL, CoONN., Nov. 9.—The Ellis Woodworking Company 
has filed a bankruptcy petition, with liabilities listed at 
$12,622.20 and assets $4,600.99. a 

TerRA’ Auta, W. Va., Nov. 8.—The East End Planing Mill 
Company; receiver appointed. 


York, Pa., Nov. 8.—The York Desk Company ; receiver ap- 
pointed. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Nov. 8.—The creditors of the Two 
Rivers Woodenware Company, of Two Rivers, which went 
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White Pine Lumber 


TONAWANDA INSPECTION. 


We Cater to the Box Trade. 


Adirondack 


Spruce 
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16 inch 
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The A, Sherman Lumber Co. 
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MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 
and OAK FLOORING 
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GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 
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Robert W. Higbie Company 
Hardwood Bill Timber 


2-in. to 10-in.— 20 ft. and under. 








Mills at 


45 Broadway, 
New Bridge, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 











Cherry For Sale 


One million feet of dry stock 
| ready for immediate shipment 


from our Jamestown yard, all 
thicknesses and grades. : : : 


Warren Ross Lumber Co. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 











WHITE PINE 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 
BUFFALO, - NEW YORK. 
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BAND SAWED 


West Va. Yellow Poplar 


Our new dimension mill is now completed 
and we are prepared to furnish glued-up 


Dimension Stock 


in the white surfaced and sanded ready 
for varnish—Table, Dresser and Chiffon- 
ier Tops; Book Cases, Sanitary Work 
and all kinds of small cabinet parts in 


Oak, Poplar, Basswood, Chestnut, 
Maple, Birch, Walnut-and Cherry. 


Submit us a list of your requirements and 
we will quote you prices. 


Big 4 Hardwood Co. 


Dry Kiln Capacity: Toledo, Ohio Band Mills: 
100,000 ft. per day Charleston, W. Va. 


SHAFFMASTER & STEPHENS 


Wholesale Lumber 


Yellow Pine, Poplar, Cypress, 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


TOLEDO, 2s 3s 33 








OHIO 








Do you want 


Red Cedar Shingles or 


Pacific Coast Lumber? 
Rush Shipments Our Delight from Toledo Storage Sheds. 


BARNES & MAUK, Z2lede.ohie- 


wae BAY CITY, MICH. “aq 





























We have to offer 


1000, 000 ft. 4-4 and thicker Balm. 
200,000 ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Birch. 
500,000 ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple. 
300,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Beech. 
300,000 ft. 4-4 and 5-4 No. 2 Com. and better Basswood. 


Complete assortment of Hemlock for rail shipments. 
2,000,000 ft. of Hemlock at St. Ignace, Mich., for water shipment. 


ROSS & WENTWORTH, Bay City, Mich. 








Richardson Lumber Co. 


Mills and Sales Offices: 
BAY CITY AND ALPENA, MICH. 


We offer the following Dry Stock: 


40 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Birch 

75 M ft. 4-4 Balm 

35 M ft, 8-4 Elm No. 1 Com. & Better 

50 M ft. 4-4 Elim No. 3 Com. & Better 

60 M ft. 1:4 White Pine No. 3 Com, & Better 
400 M ft. 4-4 Hardwood No, 3 


Complete stock of HEMLOCK for Rail Shipment. 





TOLEDO -@a] 














(WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete 
It will pay you to get our prices 


BRADLEY, MILLER & CO. 
a WEST BAY CITY, MICH. 














Don’t Bother to Figure It Out 


When you can SAVE THE TIME AND TROUBLE and also 
be certain of getting the correct answer by referring to 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


It reduces to board measure—lumber, scantling, square timber, 
and saw logs: contains over 200,000 figures that can be relied on. 
Price, postpaid, in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, 
Mit dncnancernctdcamodhinudacaiasdenansie 2.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 














into bankruptcy last March, met in this city this week and 
accepted the offer of John F. Conant, of Milwaukee, to pur- 
chase the assets of the defunct concern for 20 percent of 
their appraised value. Mr. Conant will also pay all the 
expenses of administration and assume all mortgages on the 
property. The assets amount to $42,000, including the 
$250,000 plant at Two Rivers, but the property is heavily 
encumbered. Liabilities are $395,000. 


CLEVELAND, On10, Noy. 9.—A deed of assignment has been 
filed in insolvency court by the Georgian Bay Lumber: Com- 
pany. Assets are given as $20,000; liabilities $35,000. 


OSHKOSH, Wis., Nov. 9.—A schedule filed shows the 
liabilities of the defunct Edwards-Ihrig Company to _ be 
$62,614.40 and assets $78,586.08. 
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FINAL TRIBUTE TO MEMORY OF THE LATE 
CHAUNCEY WRIGHT GRIGGS. 

TACOMA, WASH., Nov. 1.—A masterly tribute to the 
memory of Col. Chauncey Wright Griggs, chairman of 
the board of directors and founder of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, who died last Saturday, was 
paid by Rey. Edward Torrey Ford, D. D., pastor of the 
First Congregational church, at the funeral service. 
The large auditorium was crowded, the office employees 
and foremen of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany’s big plant and camps, and humbler employees 
who had known its founder long and well, occupying 
the center block of seats. ‘The entire plant and all its 
tributary industries were closed all day yesterday for 
the funeral. It was a simple observance, one alto- 
gether in keeping with the habits and tastes of Colonel 
Griggs. Dr. Ford said: 


A Fitting Eulogy. 


Tacoma has lost forever one of her first and most hon- 
ored citizens. <A strong man has fallen. God save us such 
men. God give us men like him. Citizens and friends, we 
come here at this hour, in the solemn presence of death, to 
say goodby forever to one who has been a man among men. 
His commanding form shal! no longer be seen in our midst. 
His passing comes not with the surprise of sudden shock. 
Repeated warnings of the hastening event have sounded in 
our ear; yet, soften it as you will, it is death, and the death 
of our friend. 

Col. Chauncey Wright Griggs was a man of noble type. 
Ilis was an uncommon blending of rich endowments in body, 
mind and soul. His was a combination of exceptional 
sagacity and successful administration. “Colonel Griggs” 
we called him, but we naturally thought of him as a gen- 
eral. He discovered opportunities, he grasped occasions, he 
created enterprise, he established industry. He enlisted the 
coéperation. of the most competent men. He was greater 
than any one locality and too resourceful to be contracted 
to any one enterprise. East and West each loved him best. 
Ilis was a great-minded, large-hearted, many-sided frame. 

Our friend was a man of commercial probity and honor. 
What an inspiration in these dog days of commercial dis- 
honesty! A remark made Saturday in the lobby of the 
Donnelly hotel by one of Colonel Griggs’ many friends tells 
best, perhaps, the way in which he was regarded by his fel- 
low man. I can not quote the remark accurately, but I 
quote it for the truth it conveys: 

“Colonel Griggs,” the speaker said, “leaves a great for- 
tune, but I know of no nor have heard of any man on whom 
he stepped in amassing that fortune.” 

It is a tribute to the city of Tacoma to have had a man 
at the head of one of its greatest corporations who has been 
able so to stamp himself on public appreciation that no 
one may say he has stepped on any man’s back in amassing 
his wealth. Our friend was a loyal and helpful citizen, one 
who took the deepest pride in the city. one who believed in 
Tacoma’s destiny, a sworn friend of the constructive in 
municipal welfare, an implacable foe of all that blackens a 
city’s fair name. He was not noisy in his pride. He 
mounted no rostrums. He had no message to _ deliver. 
Rather, he let his actions as a citizen, as a commercial man, 
represent his feelings, his message. 


Believed in the Church. 


He is a citizen to lose with regret. Colonel Griggs was a 
loyal and iiberal friend of this church. He believed in the 
church. He was, in a true sense, a religious man. I will 
not say, [I ought not say, he would not have me say, that 
the religious was his most pronounced characteristic. The 
first impression the stranger might have gained of him was 
entirely to the contrary. He was religious in his heart, in 
his motives. I am not betraying any secrets when I say 
that I have stood in his home, with none but God looking 
on, and there in the quiet we have lifted our hearts in 
prayer. Time and again, in this church, in yonder church 
where we worshipped before we moved into this edifice, I 
have seen Colonel Griggs, after the invitation to partake of 
the holy communion had been extended, come and kneel at 
the altar and, raising up his hand, receive the blessing from 
the down-stretched hand from above. For ten years, Sun- 
day by Sunday, save when illness prevented or he was 
absent from the city, I have seen that stalwart man walk- 
ing down the aisle to take his place in the church. The 
Congregational church can never forget Colonel Griggs. I 
am happy to say that, so fur as I know, this church might 
not ‘have been in existence but for Colonel Griggs. Time 
after time he has stepped into the financial breaches that 
have come and has met the emergency with some initiative 
that led others to do their duty. It was the liberality of 
our friend that gave to us this beautiful church, free from 
all debt, fortified to carry on the work of God in this com- 
munity. 

Colonel Griggs was my cherished friend. That fact adds 
nothing to his worth, but it. leaves in my heart a joyful 
memory that I shall ever cherish. In the many duties that 
devolve on the pastor of a large city church, in the times 
when advice and counsel and aid were imperative, I always 
knew where J] could find a friend. I went to Colonel Griggs. 
He never once failed me. 

Colonel Griggs was not a man you could slap merrily on 
the back and say “Hello! He was, as I have said before, 
a general, one who commanded and demanded respect. I, 
after ten years’ close association with him, never forgot that 
I must keep my proper place. There was something about 
him that kept every man in his proper place. 

Irom the life and deeds of our departed friend I want to 

draw three words: First, a word to the business men, the 
men of action whom I see gathered here to pay their last 
respects to their friend. Remembering the busy life of 
Colonel Griggs, I ask you, in his name, have you time to 
give to the consummate interests of human life as he gave, 
or have you no time? I say to you, men of action, the time 
will soon come when you will have no time for material 
things. 
To the fathers and elders, you men of silvered hair whom 
I see before me: Have you any unfinished business to 
attend to? Is there anything wanting in your contributions 
to the world’s needs? Are you satisfied, fathers and elders, 
with what you have wrought? In the name of him here 
who can not longer speak, I counsel you to get busy, white- 
haired veterans. 





a _ A Final Tribute. 

Dr. Ford, then addressing the casket before the altar 
said: 

I covet the privilege of saying over your embowered casket 
that you have found-time to accomplish eternal good. 

To the rising generation of business and professional men, 
in the name of my dead friend, do you hear anything? Who 
is to take the places of these veterans? Who is to repre 
sent the business acumen, the financial strength, the great 
power and influence of controlling manhood and womanhood 
in this city, in this state, in this great nation? I say again: 
Do you not hear the call? 

“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave the low vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast 

Till thou at length are free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea.” 





Samuel A. McFeeley. 

OTrawa, ILuL., Nov. 9.—Samuel A. McFeeley, vice presi 
dent, superintendent and manager of the J. C. Ames Lumber 
Company, of Streator, died suddenly in his office in that 
city Friday, October 28. Mr. McFeeley had been in fair 
health and his death was wholly unexpected. He was a wat 
veteran, a member of the Grand Army of the Republic and 
a prominent Mason. He served three years in the twenty 





THE LATE SAMUEL A. McFEELEY. 


ninth Massachusetts regiment and was in a number of the 
most important battles fought by the army of the Potomac. 
Mr. MecFeeley became a resident of Streator in 1872 and in 
1880 entered the employ of the J. C. Ames Lumber Com- 
pany. He was one of the most prominent and _ influential 
business men of Streator and was held in high esteem. He 
served one term as president of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. Ilis widow, whom he married in 1870, survives. 





Edward W. Rabey. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Noy. 10.--Edward W. Rabey died Thurs 
day, November 3, from a stroke of paralysis, from which 
he had been suffering for several months. Mr. Rabey had 
lived in St. Louis for twenty-six years and for the last six- 
teen years had held the position of traffic manager and 
confidential secretary of the H. D. Williams Cooperage Com 
pany. Ile was unmarried. 





Alvar J. Rice. 


MILLBURY, Mass., Nov. 10.—Alvar J. Rice, 69 years of 
age, engaged in the lumber and saw mill business, died at 
his home on South Main street October 28 from parulysis. 
Ile was a native of Sutton and had lived in this town forty 
years. He was a member of the Methodist church 
widow and one son survive. 





John Lathrop Daniels. 


New York, Nov. 10.—John Lathrop Daniels, for maby 
years engaged in the lumber business in this city, died 
Saturday, November 5, at his home, 73 East One Hiundred 
and Twenty-seventh street. Mr. Daniels was 87 years of 
age and was born in Philadelphia. 





Alfred L. Schaeffer. 

PirrspurG, Pa., Noy. 10.—Alfred L. Schaeffer, ayed Gi, 
died at the home of his son-in-law, Dr. J. C. McElroy, 
Northside, last week. He was born in Lancaster and whet 
a young man came to this city, engaging in the lumber bus. 
ness. For years he conducted a planing mill on the south 
side and seventeen years ago he entered the lumber mms 
sion business. Mr. Schaeffer was a Mason and a membel 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. 





Mrs, Lynn H. Briggs. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 12.—Dell Frances Briggs, ? lored 
wife of Lynn H. Briggs, 675 Brazee street, this cit). ¢ 


Friday, November 4, at the age of 33 years. The juneral 
was held at Salem Sunday, November 6. Mr. Briges — 
until two years ago engaged in the lumber business ‘= Do ber 
dent of the L. H. Briggs Lumber Company and is a poe 4 
of Charles G. Briggs, of Holland, Briggs & Avery, wholesa’ 
lumber dealers in this city. Mr. and Mrs. Briggs were = 
died only four years. Mrs. Briggs was a beautifw' re 
charming woman und leaves a wide circle of frienes 
mourn her loss. 





Cc. T. Ranney. 
GRAND Rapips. Micu., Nov. 5.—C. T. Ranney, 
Ranney Refrigerator Company, of Greenville, died 
of heart failure. 


of the 
recently 
eee" 
GOVERNMENT INTERESTED IN ROOFING 
COMPETITION. ai 
The Department of Agriculture has written verges | 
Ford, of the Washington State Shingle Grading ing 
ciation, for information concerning the reported e ai 
of red cedar shingles by patent roofing. a - al 
ment expresses interest in learning how much the * 
stitute roofing is restricting shingle sales. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30. 





With building operations in the city thus far this 
year much greater than during the first ten months of 
1909, Chicago lumber dealers are still enjoying a 
gratifying demand. Buildings have been pushed to a 


completion rapidly and new permits have been taken \ 


out in large numbers, so that an active continuation 
of outdoor work is assured as long as the weather con- 
ditions permit. Yard dealers so far have no kicks so 
far as the volume of business is concerned, but the 
keen competition in Chicago has reduced the margin 
of profit to the lowest possible figure. Yard stocks 
seem to be in pretty good assortment for this time of 
the year. 

Receipts of lumber by rail at Chicago for the week 
ended November 5 were 44,448,000 feet, as against 
63,119,000 feet for the corresponding week last year. 
The total receipts from January 1 to November 5 
were 2,197,836,000 feet, an increase of 25,665,000 feet 
over the corresponding period last year. Shipments 
for the week ended November 5 were 13,386,000 feet, 
as against 24,529,000 feet for the corresponding week 
in 1909. Total shipments from January 1 to Novem- 
ber 5 were 845,132,000 feet, as against 815,896,000 
feet for the corresponding interval last year. Re- 
ceipts and shipments of shingles are lighter than last 
year. 

, Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 

RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 5. 


Lumber. Shingles. 





SI Shes ie hn a4 wee ales 6am 44,448,000 8,660 

DE “servic ha bas calh hk ataee gee eee 63,119,000 9,121 
I sa herd nid pn eins diane 18,671,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 5. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

RE Re ee eee 2,197,836,000 407,500 

BE. oa th ania sien amine 2,172,171,000 460,110 
DN 5 ese Kc kaed cs senaas 25,665,000 

SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 5. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

PO 65 655 che css cdaerckes aeons 13,386,000 5,867 

SE. sc dulew gues KA aie a. WES 24,529,000 8,031 
NE ts 8.56.4 524.d amndann 11,143,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBDR 5. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

SO oe tie ae 424th dee waa 845,132,000 352,928 

NP a ad aicat eclarteod aro indi tee iio 815,896,000 395,344 

NR othe 'arte. we hencatete 29,236,000 : 

RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Week ended November &......cccccscvccoces 11,067,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended November 9 were: 








CLASsS— No. Value. 
RO NE tahoe Roh ots wi ewe a alse so bae 6 3,650 
> 1,000 and under $ 5,000............. 68 164,400 

5,000 and under RE Fe eer 44 288,000 
10,000 and under NS 5 6:6 6 bn warew a 27 379,000 
25,000 and under SSS er ere 9 813,400 
20,000 and under 100,000............. 5 315,000 
Laverne W. Noyes, 2-story brick garage... 125,000 

WE cus creek seth eh ew eae anes 160 $ 1,588,450 
Average valuation for week......... alas 9,928 
ee ee Ss ere 212 8,960,250 
Average valuation previous week..... ae ,685 
Totals corresponding week 1909...... 154 1,513,130 
Totals Jan. 1 to Nov. 9, 1910....... 9,819 77,530,800 
Totals corresponding period 1909....8,097 75,036,564 
Totals corresponding period 1908....8,558 50,378,840 
Totals corresponding period 1907....7,116 56,203,470 
Totals corresponding period 1906....7,186 56,201,837 
Totals corresponding period 1905....6,121 55,296,075 
Totals corresponding period 1904....4,834 36,829,595 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. Prices are firmly maintained on shipments 
vt good lumber to the country yards. The several 
large wholesale concerns making a specialty to that 
‘lass of trade report that business has been good. So 
tar as the prices in the city trade are concerned, how- 
ever, the situation is not so satisfactory. One dealer 
asserts that there are too many yards engaged in the 
local trade, so that some of the concerns are forced 
to use extra efforts to seeure business, and this is 
liecessarily demoralizing to prices. Pattern lumber is 
i good demand, with prices strong. The lower grades 
of northern pine are not so active and prices on this 
stock are low. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Retail trade is beginning to 
drop off, but has been up to the normal, as fine, open 
weather has been favorable to building and repairs. 
The wholesalers report that business continues to come 
in small quantities, and the retail dealers appear to be 
holding off with the stock on hand until after the 
first of the year, where possible. Election excitement 
has undoubtedly interfered with trade, but sales man- 
agers are not expecting any improvement to follow 
immediately on the settlement of political questions. 

nices are holding steady on former quotations. There 
S a decided scarcity of some dimension, especially 
‘wo-by-fours, and the year’s production is practically 
ended; three of the four Minneapolis mills are down. 





Bay City and Saginaw. A uumber of million feet 





of pine lumber is arriving each week by water and 
business is fair and a lot of stuff moving. There has 
not been much fluctuation in prices, which are some 
better than last year, and the trade is in better form. 
The movement in box material is lively and all the 
plants are busy. The sash and door department also 
is running smoothly. A large amount of building 
material of all kinds is moving out and the shipments 
for.the year will be better than those of last year. 
Dealers are getting in good stocks for the winter 
trade. 


—_—ee—eeeeeres™ 


New York. Demand from retail yards is picking 
up slowly, but they find present supplies ample 
for current requirements and prefer to hold orders 
until demands are larger. Orders come with only: the 
most urgent soliciting, but the aggregate of business 
booked in this way make a good showing. Prices are 
somewhat irregular, but in this line wholesalers are 
not, as a rule, pushing their stocks hard because they 
believe that in a few weeks they will obtain the 
advanced prices they had to pay when making their 
last contracts. 


Ooo 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers report active demand for 
norway pine, though this wood is made something of a 
specialty and some yards do not carry it. Where high 
grade white pine can be obtained the trade is easy 
and prices are strong, promising to remain so as long 
as good stock is at hand. Only a few people now carry 
white pine exclusively, and the number ean not in- 
crease. Winter stocks promise to be fully as large as 
last year. 

~~ eee 

Pittsburg, Pa. A fair demand for the higher grades 
of white pine has marked the last week in all lines, 
and prices have become correspondingly strong and 
stocks are reported generally as small and difficult to 
secure for the prompt shipments under contract orders. 
In the lower grades the business is not large, but con- 
tinues unchanged, and the lists are all held firmly. 
Inquiries indicate a still better market condition for 
white pine during the remainder of the present vear. 





Eastern Spruce. 





New York. The outlook is good because local 
stocks are low, but the building situation improves 
very slowly, and new business is confined largely to 
current needs. Prices vary considerably, especially 
for eastern and West Virginia stocks, whereas Adi- 
rondack shippers say their market is becoming more 
uniform, although the irregularity during the last two 
months has kept some mills from sending any stock 
to this market. Several Brooklyn and Long Island 
yards were in the market last week and yards are 
surely justified in laying in all they ean at present 
prices for, whether the demand increases immediately 
or not, it is difficult to see how prices will be lower 
than they have been. Several wholesalers who own 
mills in the East have eurtailed manufacturing oper- 
ations and are handling nothing but commission basis, 
which they find more profitable than selling their 
own stocks. Local stocks are unusually low, which 
ereates much confidence in the outtook. 


—_———eorr 


Boston, Mass. This market, although not more 
active than a week ago, is much firmer. For dimen- 
sion the base price insisted upon by practically all 
the mills is $23 and sales at less mean simply that 
some merchants have shared their 5 per cent with 
their customers. For random under 7 inches $19 is 
the ordinary price for well manufactured lumber of 
good lengths. For 2x4 some dealers are asking $19.50 
and occasionally meeting with customers willing to 
pay it. For spruce covering boards, 8 feet and up 
long, 5 inches and up wide, $19 may sometimes be 
obtained if they hail from some mill renowned for 
the excellence of its board output, but $18.50 is the 
general quotation. 


—OoOorwrne~~ 


Pittsburg, Pa. The eall for this stock is small and 
both the buyers and dealers are holding back in the 
matter of new business until the present situation 
clears somewhat. Larger mills are giving more atten- 
tion to hemlock at this time and, where possible, 
spruce cutting is reduced to a minimum. Frices are 
irregular and no lists are being followed closely. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is good, especially for mod- 
erately low grade. Dealers say they are obliged to go 
to the far West for the stock when they get anything 
that is at all clear, and the spruce knot will drop out, 
even if it is pretty small. The plan,-then, is to use the 
wood where the imperfections are not very apparent. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Manufacturers and wholesalers of cedar 
posts report that they are having a steady demand 
from wholesale lumber yards for filling in mixed ears 
shipped to the retail trade. There is also some straight 
car business in cedar posts here and in the North, but 
movement is evidently tapering down. Four and 5-inch 
7-foot posts are becoming decidedly scarce. Telephone 














[pee EAST MICHIGAN a | 
Dry Michigan White Pine 


SAWED IN 1909. 


9,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Barn -—o 
1,000 ft. 1x5 No. 1 Barn 

2,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Bara This stock 
6,000 ft. 1x8 No. 1 Barn is all 
1,000 ft. 1x10 No. 1 Barn sound red 
2,000 ft. 1x4 No. 2 Barn knotted 

















6,000 ft. 1x4 No. 3 Barn and 


25,000 ft. 1x6 No. 3 Barn 
14,000 ft. 1x8 No. 3 Barn 
14,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Box 
11,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Box 
30,000 ft. 4-4 R.W. No. 3 Cuts 
100,000 ft. Shorts 10’ long 
30,000 ft. Shorts 4’=8’ long 
22,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Box 


Salling Hanson Company, 


GRAYLING, MICHIGAN. 


we will 
quote 
delivered 
prices 
on 





pplication 











Johannesburg 
Mfg. Co. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


500 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Maple 
200 M “ 6-4 No.3 Beech 
100M “ 8-4 No.3 Maple 
50M “ 4-4 No.3 Birch 
100 M “ 4-4 No.3 Basswood 
3000 M “ Hemock 














Write for Prices. 
JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 

















Look at These Items 


10,000 ft. 6/4 maple step. plank. 
100,000 ft. 6 
100,000 ft. 8 

4 


No. 1 common and better maple. 


No. 1 common and better maple. 
200,000 ft. No. 5 common maple. 
200,000 ft. & No. 3 common beech and maple. 


4 
4 
4 
150,000 ft. 5/4 No. 2 common and better beech. 
1 
{ 
4 
4 


250,000 ft. 6 
100,000 ft. 
30,000 ft. 
150,000 ft. 
35,000 ft. 
10,000 ft. 12 
500,000 ft. 8 
500,000 ft. 8& 


No. 2 common beech. 
No, 2 
No. 1 


common and better birch. 
common and better birch. 
No. 2 common and better basswood 


— 


4 No. 2 common and better elm. 
4 No. 1 common and better elm. 
4 No. 1 hemlock 
4 No. 2 hemlock. 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. fiduuns 




















| We Can Ship Mixed Orders 
~S) 


without unnecessary delay as we own and = (% 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 


well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 
White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension, Shingles, 
Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


Y Prices on Request x f 


E. B. Foss ¢ & Company 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Established 1877 Telecode Used 
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CONASAUGA 
LUMBER COMPANY 


OFFICE REMOVED TO 


703 Fourth National Bank Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





White Pine Yellow Pine 
Hardwoods 
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Hemlock, Hardwoods } 
and White Pine 

2x4” and wider No. 1 and No. 2 Hemlock Piece Stuff 

, 2x6" and wider Select Hemlock ; 
: 2” No. 3 Hemlock Boards § 


No. 4 and No. 5 White Pine Boards 

2” Rock Elm Bridge Plank 

4” and wider No. 2 and No. 3 Com. Basswood 

Ash, Soft Maple, Soft Elm and Red Oak 1in. mill run. 


JOHN A. WEEK. LUMBER CO. 
North Portage St. Stevens Point, Wis. } 
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Make Prompt Shipments of 


Z WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 
fl BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
l Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


arinette, se $2 
nc 00€ 


200¢ 
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Long Fir Timbers 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84, 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: :: 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER Co. 

















and .telegraph poles are in fair demand, the supply 
being adequate to fill all orders received. Cedar opera- 
tors in the North are getting ready to put in their 
stocks of posts and poles on the basis of last year’s cut. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for posts and poles jn 
the states around Minnesota is falling off rapidly, but 
there is something still being done in territory farther 
south. Dry stocks are not heavy and there has béen 
an excellent demand for large sizes of posts and for 
short poles, while stocks of long poles are very lim- 
ited. The producers have started work in the camps 
and plan to get out about as much stock as last year 
in most localities, though the total production will 
probably be somewhat smaller. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. A fairly good inquiry for the different sta- 
ples in hardwoods is reported. The furniture industry 
is now said to be consuming a great deal more lumber 
than it has at any time previously during the year, 
and is likely to show at least a normal activity up to 
the holidays. This involves the use of more birch and 
some of the other northern stocks. The agricultural 
implement factories are steady buyers, mainly for the 
purpose of keeping their stocks in good assortment. 
Wagon makers are absorbing about a normal quantity 
for this time of the year. The greatest consumptive 
requirement, however, is in the interior finish and sash 
and door factory lines, which are using stock in un- 
limited quantities and are constantly in the market as 
buyers. Demand for plain oak still continues active 
and prices firm. Dry Nos. 1 and 2 common are the 
much wanted items. Quarter sawed white oak is moving 
evenly and quarter sawed red oak is a fair seller, 
but the demand is not as heavy as the supply would 
warrant. White ash is in good request for inch, as 
well as thicker. Cottonwood is reported steadier, espe- 
cially in firsts and seconds and wagon box boards. 
Gum is selling very well. Chestnut is a fair mover; 
considerable sound wormy has been disposed of re- 
cently to the casket manufacturers. Birch has been 
showing considerable strength lately, and brown ash 
sells readily enough at fair prices. Hard and soft elm 
are in good demand, although not in particularly good 
request. Basswood is dull and featureless. Maple is 
selling steadily, with prices firm. Maple flooring manu- 
facturers have all the orders they can handle for 
immediate delivery. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The demand runs to small or- 
ders to fill immediate wants, and trade is not heavy. 
The seareity of birch and maple continues to draw 
attention especially to these woods. Factory trade is 
fair but there is little doing outside of that, as yard 
demand is very dull. Oak is a good seller and very 
firm. 





Bay City and Saginaw. Trade has picked up stead- 
ily and manufacturers are optimistic. There is an 
inereased call for all grades except basswood, and 
prices are firm. The call for maple is urgent and 
some green maple and beech is being moved out by 
rail. Flooring manufacturers report a good trade 
and shipments are heavy. 


—e——er—errnrs 


St. Louis, Mo. Although there was a slight cheek 
in the hardwood business this week on account of the 
political campaign, the volume of inquiries and sales 
showed an increase. The improvement has been grad- 
ual and steady, but the price tone of the market has 
not shown a proportionate improvement. The most 
noticeable improvement in buying comes from the 
factory trade. Furniture factories are booking good 
orders. Retailers also are doing more buying but they 
still are buying for actual needs only, and insisting on 
quick shipment. The most salable woods are plain 
oak and red gum in the better grades. There is also 
a fair demand for poplar, ash, hickory, quartered 
oak and cottonwood. 


—————oOoeese—s> 


Memphis, Tenn. A more optimistic feeling is ap- 
parent regarding the outlook and some members of 
the trade predict a satisfactory volume of business. 
Recent developments show that there is no surplus 
of hardwood lumber of any kind and that in some 
of the high grade stock there is an actual scarcity. 
There are a great many interruptions to manufac- 
turing operations and, with anything like average 
demand, it is believed that there will be a very de- 
cided shortage of lumber between now and spring. 
For this reason sellers assume a more independent 
position in regard to prices and it is probably due 
to the same cause that buyers are displaying increased 
interest. Demand for high grade stock of all kinds 
excepting of ash and sap gum. In low grade lumber 
more is being done than for some time, notably in 
cottonwood and gum. Prices also are showing im- 
provement in both of the latter items. Cottonwood 
box boards are searee but firm. The supply of gum 
box boards is small but demand for them is light. 
Export conditions are more favorable and a prom- 
inent exporter states that conditions on the other 
side are such as to suggest a good business in that 
direction. 





Nashville, Tenn. Decided improvement has been 
noted the past week. Generally speaking, plain oak, 
both red and white, and cabinet woods have led the 
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hardwood market. Poplar, maple, beech, birch and 
chestnut have been at fair demand. Basswood has 
been a little slow. The retailers are especially busy 
as the result of a number of new contracts and this 
gives the planing mills and interior woodworking con- 
cerns plenty to do. Two-inch hickory probably is the 
most active item, being actively sought by wagon 
makers at satisfactory figures, they showing a dispo- 
sition to buy enough stock to meet their needs during 
the winter season. There has been a slight falling 
off in the call for hardwood flooring from the East, 
making this item a little more quiet than heretofore. 
The verdict of the trade is undoubtedly that there 
has been a strengthening of the general movement 
to a marked degree and they see no reason why pres- 
ent conditions should not continue. 


woe 22a 


Louisville, Ky. Demand continues fair, practically 
all business booked being for immediate shipment. 
With the election over it is believed that large con- 
sumers will begin to stock up and that more life will 
be noted in the demand. Prices remain fairly steady, 
although they are unsteady on some items. Quartered 
oak and poplar have not recovered from their recent 
slump. Plain oak is in good demand and mahogany 
is selling well. Poor collections constitute the most 
unsatisfactory feature of the situation. 


—_—e—_eeeeOeoworreaY 


Baltimore, Md. Conditions continue about the 
same as to movement and prices in the domestic trade. 
Common oak is moving in satisfactory quantities and 
the stocks held by the mills have been reduced to 
comparatively small proportions. Supplies are not 
a long way ahead of actual requirements, and the 
production could not be decreased materially with- 
out causing a hardwood famine. An advance in prices 
is averted only by the fact that the yards are lim- 
iting themselves ‘in the placing of orders to the im- 
mediate needs. ‘There are indications, however, of 
more liberal provision for the future. Some of the 
railroads are going ahead with improvements that 
eall for the use of hardwoods, and other big con- 
sumers also show a greater disposition to increase 
their orders. The interest in stocks across the At- 
lantic has become keener, which may be regarded as 
proof of lesseuing supplies. The prices that exporters 
must pay for desirable stocks compel them to make 
the quotations such that the foreign buyers halt, sus- 
pecting that the figures named are arbitrary instead 
of being based upon actual conditions. 


—_—eOeOeooOeoweeeaY 


New York. Offerings are plentiful and orders are 
less numerous than two months ago, but business 
shows up better than early in October and whole- 
salers look with more cheer upon prospects. As- 
sortments among yards and factories are small and 
the stronger mills are firm for higher prices. This 
puts the wholesaler in a position where he must be 
more confident of his supplies rather than hustle too 
much for orders at prevailing prices. Ash, bireh and 
chestnut are well held and some fairly good orders 
have been booked during the last two weeks, Maple 
is a good seller and there is much talk of an acute 
scarcity in some sizes provided there is any kind of 
an inerease in the demand. Quartered oak is dull and 
the slowness in the millwork situation narrows the 
demand for plain oak. ‘The export inquiry is picking 
up, especially for poplar, which holds its price well. 
Wide poplar is strong with limited offerings, while 
narrow and low grade stocks are’ pretty much in evi 
dence. 


——eoOower 


Buffalo, N. Y. Activity continues, with not much 
snap or volume, but with a fair movement. Oak keep: 
in the front rank and chestnut also is selling well, 
with good prices for both. The searcity of birch and 
maple has made them firm, and the supplies are small 
here, especially of maple flooring. Chair and furniture 
factories are running well and using considerable quan 
tities of the better grades of oak and maple, whereas 
lower grades were formerly used by them. 


eee 


Pittsburg, Pa. In the better grades of hardwoods 
sales are increasing in volume and demand has im- 
proved materially during the last week. The strengt!i 
is more noticeable in wide poplar and oak, with a fai 
increase in maple and chestnut. The low grades a1 
fairly active and better from day to day, with occ: 
sional lapses backward. Prices are stationary. Scarcity 
of good hickory is complained of frequently, and prices 
are strong. Ash is firm and unchanged. Low grades 
are not in special demand, but the available stocks 
are so small that prices are not affected to any exten’. 


—OOoOoOoOoOorn" 


Boston, Mass. Demand for plain oak is heavier and 
prices are very firm. For quartered oak, howeve’; 
there is not’ much inquiry and there are mills whose 
quotations indicate that they have more on hand 
than they care for. For poplar the market is qu'¢', 
prices being too high for the ordinary buyer 1n this 
vicinity. In ash and birch there is only a modera\® 
business but prices are very firm. Basswood holds 
its own, in both popularity and price. Elm is quiet 
but steady. Orders for maple are fairly numerous. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. There is a general complaint of 
slowness and that prices are at the lowest possible ebb, 
while collections are said to be slow. Receipts and 
shipments, as recorded by the car service bureau, show 
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that the volume of lumber handled at this point by 
the railroads is fully up to normal. Stocks in the 
various yards and available are very large. While the 
top grades of oak of good width and figure are not 
large, there is enough to supply the needs of the 
market. Inquiries for the high grades of oak are not 
so active as formerly. White quarter sawed and plain 
oak are meeting with slow sale for furniture manu- 
facturers’ grades, with the demand leaning heavier to 
Nos. 1 and 2 common. Red oak or red and white 
mixed receives more attention from the manufacturing 
consumers, but principally for small lots, conservatism 
still prevailing. For heavy car and bridge stock in 
red or mixed oak, fair movement ccntinues. Low grade 
oak is plentiful, with prices said to be low and uncer- 
tain. Chestnut is very slow, especially for ones and 
twos, which last year were scarce and commanded 
good prices, especially for long stuff. The stocks of 
rough and heavy stock are good and are having some 
sale. Low grade chestnut is very plentiful. Sound 
wormy is meeting with a steady demand for good 
grades, while the prices remain very low and unsatis- 
factory, this being charged to overabundance of low 
grade stock. The tendency of manufacturers to run 
to builtup tops for all classes of manufacture is in- 
creasing the demand for sound wormy steadily, which 
makes the best interior or core for high grade and 
thick tops. Ash, brown and white, is receiving some 
attention from the carriage and wagon industry, which 
continues to show evidences of steady improvement. 
Thick, heavy white ash which has been well seasoned 
is not very plentiful, with some inquiry for well sea- 
soned stock. Hickory for wagon and wheel and spoke 
makers’ stock is meeting with a fair volume of trade. 
Stocks of long hickory boards are very light. Red 
yum is receiving attention from furniture and interior 
stock manufacturers, while siding and flooring are a 
little slow. There is some inquiry for red gum for 
export, with light sales. Birch, especially white, is 
meeting with attention from furnitur2 manufacturers, 
but the demand is not heavy. Basswood, buckeye and 
cottonwood are receiving a proportionate volume of 
the attention of the trade. The stocks of American 
walnut, which are principally held for the foreign or 
export trade, are larger than for several years, owing 
to the weakness of the European demand, but the 
operators have confidence in the future of the Euro- 
pean trade and hold on, feeling secure that the future 
will justify their faith, and prices are firmly adhered 
to. Cherry, which is also a feature of the export trade, 
is in excellent supply but is being held for export. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Demand for the better grades 
largely exeeeds the supply and prices are good and 
very firm. Culls have advanced during the past few 
wecks, probably due largely to increased exporting 
by the mills near the coast. Red oak is reported 
especially hard to get, and demand strong. 





Columbus, Ohio. Improvement continues in every 
Dracch and dealers are very optimistic as to the tu- 
ture. One of the best things is the better movement 
of higher grades which, with the good business 
in tue lower grades, causes an even distribution. 
Or’-rs and inquiries are well distributed and prices 
are tisfactory in every branch. The tone of the 
ma:' ot is good and business conditions generally ap- 
perry to be satisfactory. Yard trade shows improve- 
men and traveling salesmen report short stocks in 
the .ands of the dealers. There is an improvement 
in demand from factories, especially those en- 


gag: in the manufacture of implements, vehicles and 
furniture. The ear shortage is bad in certain sec- 
tion Collections have improved. Quartered oak is 


im good demand and prices for the better grades range 
fron $80 to $84. Plain oak prices for firsts and sec- 
onds 2re $49 for red oak and $51 for white oak; No. 








1 co: mon, $32; No. 2 common, $20, Chestnut is also 
in good demand and prices are strong; and seconds 
$50: So. 1 common, $36; sound wormy, $16. Ash and 
hickory are still weak but some improvement is noted. 
Dems.4 for basswood is good. 

Hemlock. 

Ch.ago, Retailers in this territory are still calling 
for lock in fairly large quantities. Considerable 
hem|:': dimension has been used for construction work 
this ir, and, taken as a whole, the hemlock market 
ol | quite satisfactory to the manufacturers. The 


; ) the East has kept up remarkably well, with 
Prices strong, 





Bay City and Saginaw. Trade of late has been 


Somewhat disappointing in volume and prices. Busi- 
hess has dragged considerably, although some firms 
manu cturing special timber have had some good 
ee tor timbers, which have been filled and others 
med. There appears to be enough stocks in manu- 
acturers’ hands to meet the demand. Boards and 
Plece stuff are held at $15 and $17. 

Std com A fair amount of business is under way 
this - ers are nothing like what they usually are at 
5. sad l0uae Ee and instead of booking business in 


: r lots si . 
tellers in the single cars are the rule, and re 


Pretty well, 

and operations 
assists in mai 
Plaint is heard 


suburban districts are mixing those 
Supplies at mill points are not large 
there have pretty well curtailed. This 
ntaining prices and very little com- 
in that respect. . 








Buffalo, N. Y. The lake hemlock trade is about 
closing up its receipts, and stocks are large. Much of 
it will be seld through the eastern part of the state. 
Shipments by rail from Pennsylvania are coming in 
also to some extent, and hemlock is plentiful and still 
cheap. Other sections not now shipping much hemlock 
here would be glad to market at this place, but are 
kept out by poor grading, as was the case with the 
lake hemlock at the start. 


—_—_OoooOoro 


Pittsburg, Pa. Demand is confined to the eastern mar- 
kets mainly and prices are unchanged, lists being well 
held at all the mills. Inquiries are more frequent and 
the approach of an enlarged trading season is re- 
garded as plainly in evidence. Shipments from the 
mills continue satisfactory, as a rule, and dry stock 
appears to be scarce. 


Boston, Mass. Demand for hemlock boards is fair 
and prices are well maintained. For eastern, clipped, 
in earload lots as much as $19.50 is sometimes ob- 
tained and it is doubtful if any yardman, however 
valuable his custom, can buy satisfactory quality to- 
day for less than $19. For No. 2 Pennsylvania boards, 
of which a good many are being sold, the ordinary 
price is $18.50. In hemlock other than boards busi- 
ness is very light. ss 

Columbus, Ohio. This market is still somewhat 
weak, although a larger volume of business is re- 
ported. Building operations are active and this fur- 
nishes a good market for certain items of hardwoods. 
Prices have not improved materially. 








Philadelphia, Pa. Demand is about equal to sup- 
ply and business normal, with a tendency to a slight 
decrease in price, which will create more activity. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Representatives and wholesalers report a 
fair demand from the large consumers. Large dealers 
report a good though no particularly heavy demand, 
with firsts and seconds going out more rapidly than the 
other grades. Dealers are carrying moderate stocks 
and are adding to them from time to time as opportu- 
nity demands. Satisfactory stocks and good assort- 
ments are reported at the mill. } 





Baltimore, Md. This wood has held its own dur- 
ing the last week. None of the main features in 
the situation have been noticeably modified and the 
movement as well as prices are about the same as 
they have been for some time. The easier feeling 
with regard to wide poplar of good grade is still one 
of the features in the trade, the demand from the 
automobile manufacturers as the principal consumers 
of this kind of lumber being restricted. The short- 
age of cars prompts the makers to observe conserva- 
tism in the purchasing of materials, and the buying 
is not likely to be resumed until the outlook as to 
the demand for automobiles takes on a more prom- 
ising aspect, Other consumers of poplar are calling 
for stocks in about the same quantities as have been 
disposed of for a month or more. The clean-up in 
common stocks has been generally helpful, while the 
interest shown in supplies abroad gives rise to the 
belief that the foreign movement is likely to under- 
go a material increase before long. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. This wood, which made history in 
the strenuous days of the early months of the present 
year, when the automobile industry bade fair to mo- 
nopolize all of the high grade poplar manufactured, 
and which fell from its high estate in July last, is 
again showing that poplar, at least, is able to ‘‘come 
back,’’ no matter what befalls all other ‘‘hasbeens.’’ 
Poplar is now meeting with a better inquiry for the 
high grade stock for the automobile trade, with a fair 
movement for boxboards and panel stock. The prices 
are not so rigidly adhered to as in the early months of 
the year, when the higher grades were selling on the 
same level as mahogany, as high as 15 cents a foot. 
High grade can now be bought for much less. Medium 
grades for general manufacturing purposes are meeting 
with a fair volume of trade, while the lower grades 
are in abundant supply, and the prices current depend 
upon the ability of the salesmen; a conservative esti- 
mate would place the low grade poplar in stock as far 
greater than that of any other lumber on the hard- 
wood market. The problem of low grade lumber is 
one that has yet to be solved and one which is worthy 
of heavy thinking. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Sellers of poplar are finding out more 
and more that automobile builders are using metal for 
ear bodies, which leaves poplar out ~- considerably. 
Some dealers are selling common grades at a pretty 
good figure, though the really low grades are about as 
slow as ever. There is some report of cutting prices. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Demand is about normal, with 
no surplus in sight and prices firm and good. Clears 
are at top price, and on no special increase in busi- 
ness.. The low grades are somewhat dull but not so 
much so that prices are affected. Better grades are 
firm, with steady quiet demand, especially for 4/4 
and 5/4, and prices good. Red gum is growing stead- 
ily in favor with the furniture trade, and is in fair 
demand for first grades at prices a little above what 
it has been bringing. 
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MOULDINGS 


Both in long lengths and cut 
lengths for special Jobs and 
can guarantee prompt ship- 
ments and satisfaction. 


FLOORING 
INTERIOR FINISH 


Our stocks of Hemlock are com- 
plete in nearly all respects, and 
we can make shipments with- 
out delay. Send us your inguir- 
ies and let us quote you prices. 
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MERSHOR, EDDY, PARKER COMPANY 


White Pine sols, Window F 


Box Shooks, Window Frames, 
LUMBER 


Doors, Sash, Blinds, Etc., White 
and Other 


Pine, Basswood, Mouldings and 
Trim, Dimension, Shingles. 
FOREST 
and Oak Fi White Pine 
PRODUCTS) sO Ferng wits 


WHOLESALERS OF 
Pacific Coast and Southern 
New York Office: No. 1 Madison Avenue, Room 8101 
Cable Address, Mershette. ABC. Telecode and Western Union Codes 





Products, Maple, Beech, Birch 

















TO THE TRADE 
We Want To Move: 


150 M ft 5-4 No, 3 Shop 40 MR 6-4 Ne. 8 Com. 12” wide 
0. om. 70 M ft 6-4 No. 3 Com. 

20 M ft 5-4 No. 2 Com. 12” wide | 40 m ft ea. 5 4 & 6-4 No.4 Com. 
126 M ft 5-4 No. 3 Com. 5 M ft ea. 5-4 &6-4.No. 5 Com. 
20 M ft 5-4 No. 2 Sh a 

20 M ft ea.6-4 No 2 & No.3 Shop 100 M ft 1x 4” & wider, 6’ & up, 
20 M ft 6-4 No. 2 Com. No. 5 Boards 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., Drummond, Wis. 














Our descriptive Booklet 


Free tells you all about the 


BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


A minute of your time to 

write the poms oy ag 

cheerfully. tell you all Free 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


about them, 
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The dealer who dares 


The dealer who dares to look 
beyond the nearest dollar and sell 
Genasco Ready Roofing in prefer- 
ence to cheap imitations is laying 
the sure foundation for a profitable 
business. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of real Trindad Lake asphalt— 
Nature’s absolute waterproofer and wea- 
ther-resister. 

It gives your customers lasting satis- 
faction; gives them confidence in you — 
shows them you are looking out for their 
interests as well as your own pocketbook, 
for they know the high quality of Genasco. 
We tell them all about it in the magazines 
and agricultural papers. 

Be one of the many dealers who have 
dared to start on the right road to success. 

Write for full information and samples. 


“THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 





Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready-roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 


Mineral or smooth surface 
Genasco Roofings. 
Cross-section, Genasco Smooth-Surface Roofing 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


aS Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
eee ri nidad Lake Asphalt 


The Kant-leak Kleet is the up-to-date 
fastening for ready-roofing — supplied on 
request in Genasco rolls. 














Columbus, Ohio. The market for this wood con- 
tinues good in every branch, with a better demand 
from automobile factories. Prices for firsts and sec- 
onds are $57 to $58; No. 1 common, $34 to $35; No. 
2 common, $24 to $25 and No. 3 common, $15 to $16. 
The wide sizes are quoted from $100 to $140. 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. Demand is not strong, although representa- 
tives of the western mills are feeling better over the 
outlook for future business, which they say is war- 
ranted by the number of inquiries they have received. 
Spruce shop lumber is fairly active, with prices firm. 
Redwood is becoming the favorite for interior finish in 
the territory adjacent to Chicago. 








Tacoma, Wash. Another week finds conditions 
brightening with a considerable increase in inquiries 
as compared to late October, including yard stock 
and railroad stuff. The market has a much more 
wholesome tone, although prices are far from good 
and depend on individual mill conditions. There is 
very spirited bidding on attractive business and some 
pretty close figures quoted. The foreign demand is 
fairly healthy with not so much Coast business, how- 
ever. California trade is a shade better than a few 
weeks ago. 

Seattle, Wash. Coastwise trade continues good and 
the foreign business, which has been normal, is hold- 
ing its own. Spruce shop continues in good demand, 
but the supply is limited. There is little call for 
cedar siding. Log prices remain firm, and as there 
is little chance for lumber prices to go lower line 
yard concerns of the middle West are beginning to 
buy a little more freely. 





Portland, Ore. It is thought that values will 
strengthen as a result of the general curtailment of 


the output in this district. That the cut has been 
materially reduced during the last few weeks is indi- 
eated by the amount of surplus logs on hand, which 
while not up to the usual at this time of year is suf- 
ficient to guard against any danger of a shortage. 
Few camps will operate all winter and a number will 
close down early in December. The shingle market 
continues weak. Log values remain unchanged with 
no likelihood at all of being reduced. 





Western Pine. 


Chicago. Demand for this commodity is still holding 
up well, which is especially true with California sugar 
and white pine. Wholesalers report that they are 
booking new orders right along and are enabled to 
give their customers better service than a year ago. 
Demand for Inland Empire white pine is also good, 
with prices firm. 





error 


Spokane, Wash. Trade in western and white pine, 
although not up to what has been expected for the 
opening of November, is fair and some orders and 
inquiries are coming in. The lumbermen are prepar- 
ing to curtail the output of the mills that remain 
running as stocks are in good shape and there is 
enough material on hand for the balance of the season. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The California pine trade continues 
good, most of it coming all-rail, and sugar pine leading 
in the yards that are carrying these woods in the place 
of white pine. It looks as though California pines 
would soon be used generally, as the proper grading 
of them attracts the user of white pine in mills as well 
as in yards, 





Southern Pine. 


Chicago. Representatives of the big yellow pine 
mills of the South report that no material improvement 
has been noticeable in the conditions in this market. 
Prices are still very uneven, however, and large 
concessions are made to secure business. So far as the 
yard demand in Chicago is concerned, very little 
has been sold, but the country yards have been buying 
considerable quantities of yellow pine at bargain 
prices. The railroads still remain out of the market. 
The car shortage is becoming acute and millmen are 
complaining bitterly of lack of suitable equipment 
for moving stock. 





——eeeeEOeOoeere™ 


Baltimore, Md. Stocks are still being called for by 
builders and other consumers in sufficient quantities 
to keep the local yards fairly well employed. Con- 
struction work goes on at a gratifying rate, and while 
the retailers depend largely upon the wholesalers to 
carry them, comparatively few orders being placed in 
advance of actual requirements, this is compensated 
for by a slight concession in price. The out-of-town 
trade, however, gives rise to frequent complaint. In 
the first place, there is the sharp competition for 
orders, which makes the prospective buyer very inde- 
pendent and prompts him to insist upon all manner 
of arbitrary requirements. In the second place, the 
number of orders leaves much to be decided. Some 
mauufacturers apparently are still under the neces- 
sity of moving stocks in large volume under any eir- 
eumstances and the quotations are depressed to low 
points. The prospect of the railroads and other large 
consumers getting into the market again is imminent. 





New York. Large contractors are said to be in the 
market. with specifications that have put more snap 
into the situation. Actual orders are slow, but if 
any percentage of contemplated business is placed 
the yellow pine market will be more active than it 
has been for weeks. It is claimed that there is less 
stock at mill points than two months ago and that 
the partial curtailment of several big mills have 
placed the market on a better footing. It is easy, 
however, to get prompt shipment of almost any size 
and grade at present prices, but there is also a de- 
cided reluctaney about accepting orders for shipment 
= few weeks ahead. Stocks among local yards are 
large enough to cope with the present demand, but 
any kind of an improvement in the buitding situa- 
tion will necessitate some hasty purchases. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Inquiries continue to increase for 
fair sized lots of yellow pine stock, and sales are of 
fair volume, especially of standard sizes of the more 
popular dimensions. Shipments are still below what 
the majority of dealers wish for, the car shortage 
appearing to be mainly the cause. Prices are un- 
changed and it is believed that a very slight enlarge- 
ment of the buying movement would bring about a 
more decided upward movement of the lists at the 
mills. There is an active movement of flooring and 
finished material. 





Boston, Mass. For yellow pine flooring there has 
been a very fair call lately and the price level re- 
mains just.as it has been for weeks. To partition, 
however, it has proved difficult to attract attention 
and sales of B and better %x34% have been made at 
$26.50. No. 2 common yellow pine has ruled mod- 
erately active and steady. 





Philadelphia, Pa. There is a good, steady demand 
for this lumber in small quantities, mostly in the 








smaller sizes, but prices are a little low. Several 





concerns report an unusual number of inquiries re- 
cently for heavy timbers. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Shipments have been interfered with 
greatly during the last week by storms, particularly 
in the cargo branch. Car movements have been ham- 
pered by a shortage of equipment and many orders 
taken for prompt delivery have been held up. Prices 
are firmer. The lower grades are receiving a more 
satisfactory demand and boxmakers and large con- 
sumers of low grade lumber fear a freeze that would 
leave them short and in consequence are hurrying 
forward all purchases and are endeavoring to place 
new orders for stock for immediate shipment. Schoon- 
ers and barges are somewhat scarce and it is under- 
stood that some difficulty is found in moving lumber 
as promptly as shippers and buyers would wish. Kiln 
dried edge box is quoted at $13@13.50 f. 0. b. Nor- 
folk; red heart and mill culls $10.50@11.50, for 
random widths. Lath are in strong demand at $2.50 
a thousand. Charters to New York and Sound ports 
are quoted at $3 on account of the advance of the 
season; one-fifth off for dressed lumber. 











Baltimore, Md. The movement is smaller than had 
been expected, and reports are general that the de- 
mand of late has been disappointing, which is charged 
to the political elections. Construction work has gone 
steadily on, calling for comparatively large quanti- 
ties of lumber, while the requirements in other di- 
rections have kept up. The lull, therefore, may be 
considered only temporary, and it is likely that an 
improvement in the volume of business will come 
soon. A surprising steadiness in the range of values 
has prevailed. 





Boston, Mass. For roofers the market is firmer. A 
few days ago it was not difficult to buy 1x6 at $17 
and 1x8 at $18 but 50 cents more is demanded. Rough 
edge sales at $29 are numerous although many of the 
mills would not listen to such a bid. For partition 
the range is wide, No. 1 13-16x3% is selling at $30.50, 
and even more, but $1 less is being taken. 


New York. Reports indicate that the number of 
transit shipments has been considerably reduced, and 
while wholesalers are willing to take all the orders 
they can secure at present prices for shipment during 
the coming three or four weeks, they are more eare- 
ful about shipment some time ahead. Prices on all 
classes of stocks certainly are low enough, but re- 
tailers are willing to wait before buying very far 
ahead and take the risk of later higher prices. Roof- 
ers are quoted a little higher than last month and it 
is evident that a number of smaller mills who were 


‘forced to realize on their stocks have disposed of 


them, removing some weight. 





Philadelphia, Pa. There seems to be considerable 
stock offered and trade is somewhat slow, but ail 
along the line there is an inclination to tighten 
prices as the mill supplies are gradually decreasing. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. The market continues in as good condition 
as it has been at any time during the summer, ani the 
volume of business coming in and the orders alr ady 
booked warrant the representatives and wholesales in 
this market figuring on a good normal trade. Reports 
from the mills are to the effect that cars are scarcer, 
but to date there has been’ no serious trouble in for- 
warding orders received. Tank stock is still in good 
demand, with the supply not any too large. Prices on 
2-inch and thicker have been advanced on svlects, 
shop and clears. 





St. Louis, Mo. In spite of the demoralizing ‘xflu- 
ence of the election, the cypress market has sown 
a well defined improvement this week. Not only was 
there a healthier demand from all quarters, but ‘here 
was less haggling over prices than heretofore has 
been evidenced. Most of the mills complain of @ 
shortage of ears. There is a good deal of mix cal 
buying. Prices are steadier. 

PBA DPD II 
Baltimore, Md. Building is still active and © ° T® 


quirements of the contractors accordingly are ‘artge 
The range of prices remains steady. Some fluct ation 


prevails all the time, of course, but the dive pee 
in the figures given is not wide and may be ex ected 
to narrow still more as soon as the effect ©: the 
presert listlessness has been overcome. 

eee 


Buffalo, N. Y. This wood is not very stron. or 
extra activity of the mills in the South not having ba 
a very good effect here, but the trade is diversifies 
enough so that stock may be obtained from mor than 
one source. Cypress is getting the benefit of tac il 
ing shortage in white pine, and so long as the Pee 
is not too high it will be able to hold its own 12 t ; 
market. It is one of the few woods having little loca 
ownership. 

Columbus, Ohio. This market, which has been we 
for several months, shows improvement, althoug® 4 * 
tations still are variable. The volume of busine 
is slightly larger. 
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Shingles and Lath. - 


Chicago. The red cedar shingle trade still remains 
in the unsatisfactory condition obtaining for the last 
months. Prices are not strong, clears bringing $3.12 
and stars $2.59, Chicago basis. White cedars are 
active, with prices firm at about $2.90 in Chicago. 
Lath are in good demand and are sustaining the prices 
recently quoted. 





—oornweer>- 


Minneapolis, Minn. Shingle business is still dull, 
with prices at the same level. The transit lines have 
been small and so comparatively few shingles have 
gone into storage on their arrival. The storage stocks 
will not be much of a disturbance this winter to the 
market. With the approach of winter country de- 
mand is dwindling as usual. 

—eeeeer 
The red cedar shingle market re- 
mains in a very unsatisfactory condition. Prices are 
still too low, and several more of the northwest 
shingle mills have closed during the last week. This 
curtailment, while having no immediate effect on the 
price of shingles, will ultimately benefit shingle con- 
ditions; in fact, it is found difficult to buy many 
clears at the prevailing price, the mills prefering to 
close rather than manufacture at so small a profit. 


eee 


Seattle, Wash. 


Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingle men are feeling 
some better, but prices are still way low and the 
volume of new business is light. Stocks in the mid- 
dle West yards are reported low and conditions point 
to further strengthening of the market. Many mills 
are idle in Western Washington. 





Boston, Mass. The market for white cedar shingles 
continues quiet but manufacturers are holding to 
their prices. For fancy makes of extras the quota- 
tion is $3.40, and there are very few good brands to 
be had for less than $3.25. Estimates of the supply in 
first hands vary so that it is impossible to form an 
intelligent opinion on the subject. Candid observers 
would probably agree, however, that the offerings are 
not less than ample, to put it mildly, on both sides 
of the line. For 15-inch spruce lath the market is 
firm at $4. Many mills are asking $4.25 and there 
iave been a few transactions at that price recently. 
or plump 14-inch $3.60 to $3.65 is the range. 


—_—e_OeeooOooworor 


Buffalo, N. Y. This is the turning point in the 
shingle trade, on account of the supply by lake being 
about at an end for the season. Some dealers say that 
here are not nearly so many shingles available to go 

to winter as there usually is. Prices are called low, 

it they are firm and will advance a little when the 
kes elose. The eastern trade has been very active 

d it may prove that Buffalo will be short this winter. 


—oOoeoeneee 


Columbus, Ohio. Shingles show some improvement, 
iithough prices have not advanced. Red cedar shingle 
quotations are for clears, $3.40; stars, $3.90 and 

rekas, $4. Lath are fairly strong. 





Cooperage. 


Shicago. The uncertainty regarding future demand 
cooperage still exists. While many coopers are 
sfied with their usual supply of staves, others 
e sent agents to look up bargains in anticipation 
an active demand for barrels when hogs begin to 
e in more freely, say A. & H. Gates in their re- 
pt on market conditions. Government reports in- 

dy ate an unusually light erop. Heading is easier 
ba not likely to sell lower, as the price is moderate 
copared to that of staves. A few ears of beer staves 
lave been sold at low prices but the season is over. 
brewery business for the last year has been poor 
many of the smaller plants have been bought up 
he larger breweries and turned into storehouses. 
flour and sugar barrel staves remain unchanged. 

ed elm hoops are easier, but basswood heading is 
fii: and a little higher. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 


the following rates: 

For one week, . . . 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, + . - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . . - GO cents a line, 
For four weeks, - . ° - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line 

Heading counts as two lines 

No display except the headir gs can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


Too fate To Classify | 


J 








HAVE YOU EVER TRIED 


One of these little ads? 
thousands of people read them each week 
when they want anything or have something 
to sell. 


Thousands and 


Among them are employers, em- 
ployees, buyers, consumers, 
ers of every sort and class. 

No matter what you want or have for 
sale the right way to advertise is in the 


investors, sell- 


medium that brings results. The American 
Lumberman goes everywhere and is read by 
the class who would be interested in your 
ad. No better time to advertise than now. 





A THOROUGH MILL AND FIXTURE MAN 
Desires change Jan. 1 or sooner. Thorough draftsman, esti- 
mator and salesman. Both a technical and practical man. 
Can take charge of mill or manage a business. Am not a 
cheap man, but absolutely capable. 

dress “E. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—960 MILLION FT. CRUISED 
Timber, 50% hemlock, 30% cedar, balance fir and spruce, in 
British Columbia, for quick sale, only 15c¢ per M. Address 
owners, .. E. STONE & CO., Pioneer Press Bldg., 

St. Paul, Minn. 








THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS 

Of people have obtained good positions by advertising in the 
Wanted Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Your ad inserted in this paper would be read by nearly 
everyone interested in the lumber world and its allied in- 
dustries. Don't wait, send your advertisement at once to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 





FOR SALE-—55,000 ACRES OF VIRGIN 
Ilardwood timber land, in fee simple, in southern Appala- 
chian mountains, on a railroad. The owner desires to find 
bonafide buyer. Brokers need not answer. 

Address “E. 138,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION BY FIRST CLASS 
Lumber accountant. Fully experienced in cost accounting 
and pay rolls. Experienced on sales end. Can install sys- 
tem. Bond furnished. 

Address “E. 





139,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—SOME VALUABLE REAL ESTATE 
Also a retail lumber yard, with nice clean stock, located at 
Hardin, Ky., on N. C. & St. L. R. R. Can be had at a 
bargain if taken at once. Terms easy. 

PACE, COLE & PHELPS, Benton, Ky. 


SCRIBNERS LUMBER AND LOG BOOK. 

Gives measurements of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints to Lumber Dealers; Wood Measures; Speed 
of Circular Saws, care of Saws; Cord Wood Tables; Fell- 
ing Trees; Growth of Trees; Land Measures; Wages, Rent; 
Board Interest; Stave and Heading Bolts etc. 

Price 25 cents per copy. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 











WANTED—YARD MANAGERS 
For good points in northwestern Nebraska. References must 
be first class. Address 
“E. 140,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALES MANAGER. 

We want a veritable “live wire,’ a competent, able and 
experienced sales manager, to take charge of our yellow 
pine export and interior selling department. Plant located 
in west Florida, near Gulf coast. Has a daily capacity of 
150,000 feet. Must be progressive, energetic, versatile. 
capable of contracting, conducting and handling sales in 
person and by correspondence. Push, vim, ability, ingenuity 
and integrity are essential. Bond required. In answering, 
state specifically which of the above qualifications you pos- 
sess, and be sure to mention past employers, present refer- 
ences and experience in both export and interior. State age, 
nationality, whether married or single, and salary to com- 
mence. Bright prospects for the man who can measure his 
compensation by merit and success. Address 

“EXPORT,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Zz 


NOT SNAPS BUT GOOD BuYS. 








I have several tracts of Al fir timber, well located, at 
reasonable prices. 
one billion feet each. 
sible bona fide buyers 


Tracts range from five million feet to 
Correspondence solicited with respon- 





No. 1, 28 %4-inch Michigan elm flour staves, ' 

BE 60668 sa8p 2 6.00.0 0:0:0.0:06.9.6 4 86's eS 08 Oe 
N 28 %4-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 
Ce EE scccescnvescocscscescisoeseocce | 8.50 
No. 2 28%-inch elm staves, net M........ Nominal 5.00 
No. 1, 17%%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 
: 9 ROR Ms a as are s-0:6:0wb-2-0.9.610-0 Vani ee eA -07 
Ni . 17%-inch gum heading, per set, 
Be ee er No demand 
No. !, 281%4-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
M , $0-Inch gum staves.........25-s00. 6.00 
la‘ont coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 11.50 
Pat “t coiled elm hoops, 5%4-foot, per M...11.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per -M..... 10.50 
Ilal? barrel staves, elm, per M............ 6.00 to 6.50 
ae barrel basswood heading, per set..... 04% 
a kory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 4.00 to 4.50 
lickory hoops, half barrel, 2 Sarre . None wanted 
Hickory hoop poles, per M............... No sale 
oreo linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch...... 30 to .85 
~ hg linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... .40 to -50 
-eD-TOURE eR OOIOER. 5. sisi <s-c:0.d'o sca 00%. .46 
We patent hoop barrels................ 46 
ted patent and four hickory hoop barrels. 45 
he patent and six hickory hoop barrels. . 45 
“ted patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
calf barrel, GUGOOG 62 aided sens ccccses cs 37 to  .388% 
Flat a Jvbite ash butter tub staves......... 12.00 to 13.00 
Whi ash, 54%-foot hoop, per M............ 4.75 to 5.00 
ay ite Oak oil staves, per M......2....... 32.00 to 33.00 
ke he eS RT Re es No demand 
I ckory WU IN as Pcs Sins Dba bina se 10.00 to 1100 
BRPG TAGO | 5555 fib ike die viacaseive ae bcajetek . 1.20 to 1.30 
BOK DONS acces tocwcessseesetenss 95 to 1.00 
tk bareets, -OWRS, 55 554056500 Vhwh-e sed ae ae ee 


only. 
Cc. J. McCRACKEN, 804 McKay Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


_ a hustler. 








| Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED—-HARDWOOD BUYER AND INSPECTOR 
A competent man, capable of buying and inspecting hard- 
woods on National rules. State experience, habits, give refer- 
ence and salary desired. 
Address “E. 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANT—MANAGER FOR RETAIL LUMBER YARD. 


Must have had experience. If you are not a hustler and 
profit-getter don’t waste your time and ours by applying. 
Address “E. 131,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—BOOKKEEPER AND COLLECTOR 
In retail yard, Chicago. Prefer young man; must be expe 
rienced, wide awake and uptodate. State age, experience, 
references and salary wanted in first letter. 
Address “KE. 135,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SUPERINTENDENT FOR PLANING MILL 
In large city in Ohio. Must be good estimator, thoroughly 
posted on prices of all kinds of special order work in pine 
and hardwoods: able to detail and bill into factory from 
plans and handle fifty men and get results. Mill does a 
business of $10,000.00 per month in special order work 
entirely. Good job for a competent man who knows the 
business and can deliver the goods; none other wanted. 
State age, experience and lowest salary to start. 

Address “E. 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—MAN WITH EXPERIENCE FOR YARD 
Foreman in retail lumber yard. Must be sober, accurate and 
Give full particulars when applying. 

Address J. D. CASE, Rushville, Ind. 


WANT--HIGH CLASS OAK AND POPLAR BUYER 
And inspector acquainted in territory adjacent to Nashville. 
Good and steady position for right man. 

“E. 7 


Address 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANT—FIRST CLASS VENEER MILL MANAGER 
To take charge and run uptodate veneer plant. Only expe- 
rienced and successful men need apply. Splendid opening. 
Give full particulars and references. 

Address “R. F. B.,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-MILL MANAGER 
For 25 M capacity hardwood mill: a man who is familiar 
with the manafacture of railroad car material, hickory 
vehicle stock, and high grade boards in oak, cypress and 
gum; must be sober, industrious and progressive. Mill will 
be ready to operate about January 1, 1911. 
Address “E. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—GENERAL MANUFACTURING SUPT. 
For large planing mill, box factory, sash, door and special 
department. Must be up-to-date on economic manufacture 
and have exceptional executive and mechanical ability. Very 
healthy location. Full particulars and references. 

Address “MILL WORK,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BLOCKSETTER AND TRIMMERMAN 
State salary and references. 
Address “D. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE BUYER. 

Young man well acquainted with mills to represent large 
northern wholesaler in Mississippi. In replying give full 
particulars as to experience. 

Address “D. 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS TALLYMAN 
And also to be foreman for a retail lumber yard. References 
required. Location, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Address “D. 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER AND 
Accountant. One who is familiar with the retail lumber 
business. Must be quick and accurate. State business expe- 
rience and salary expected. 

SPENCER LUMBER CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED—GERMAN CATHOLIC 
Lumber yard managers in good towns. Good salaries to 
right parties. NORTH STAR LUMBER CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANT — AN ACTIVE YOUNG MAN AS FOREMAN 
In large retail lumber yard in New England. Must have had 
experience in lumber. Address 

“—D. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
Bookkeeper to take charge of set of books for lumber com- 
pany operating several saw mills in a small but uptodate 
city of about 15,000 inhabitants in Minnesota. We want a 
man who is quick, accurate and familiar with the latest 
system of bookkeeping; must be strictly temperate and 
steady. Please state past experience, salary expected, where 
employed at present, and former employer. Also give refer- 
ences and address “A. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—-BOOKKEEPER & STENOGRAPHER 
For wholesale lumber office; north. Man with experience 
and ability. State reference and salary expected, and if 
can report at once. Address 

“D. 143,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





























WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
First class mill work man as head of department in office 
of wholesale manufacturer. Location in northern state. 
Position open now or January 1. Good ability, good char- 
acter and energy required. Give references and particulars 
in applying. Address “B. 130,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A LUMBER BUYER 





Calling on saw mills to sell “A. A. A.,” the celebrated lum 
ber blueing preventive. Liberal contract. 
Address “B. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—THE FOLLOWING EMPLOYEES 
By a lumber company operating in one of the healthiest sec- 
tions in the country. Nice residence town and good treat- 
ment. One competent mill and R. R. machinist and repair 
man. One competent engineer, familiar with air brake equip- 
ment and work on heavy grades. One young man to learn 
the business and be assistan: to woods superintendent. One 
young man for office assistant. 

Address “B. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION? 

We can help you to secure a position. Filers, sawyers, 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skidder- 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales man- 
agers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of de- 
partments, if you want a situation or would like advance- 
ment, advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get re- 
turns. Now is the time. We reach the people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St, Chicago, Ill, 
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Wanted: Mill Mechanies 








[ Wanted-Cmployment | 


| Wanted-Employment | 





WANTED-—CIRCULAR SAWYER 
For left hand mill, sawing mostly oak. $5.00 a day. 
THE COLIMA LUMBER CO., Colima, Col. Mex. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED ENGINEER 
For a narrow gauge Climax locomotive. Must come well 
recommended. Must be able to keep up his own engine. 
Must be strictly sober. Address immediately, 
KANAWHA HARDWOOD CO., Andrews, N. C. 


WANT-—SAW TEMPERER FOR CIRCULAR SAWS. 

Must be a first class man, and competent to manage a 
small factory. State age, experience and give refereiices. 

Address “3 








. 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—A MILLWRIGHT AND ENGINEER. 


Good salary to right party ; state references and experience. 
dress “D. 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—A HARDWOOD SAWYER 
For circular mill, use steam feed, edgerman and woods fore- 
man. State references and salary. 
Address “DPD. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


| Wanted:Salesmen | 
: WANTED-SALESMAN FOR CENTRAL 


Territory thoroughly familiar with hardwoods and a good 
hustler. Address “E. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TRAVELING SALESMAN 
For northern Ohio and southern Michigan, yellow pine, 
hemlock and shingles. State salary wanted and give refer- 
ences. Address “BE. 107,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-LUMBER SALESMAN 
Who is somewhat familiar with yellow pine and hemlock 
grades. Southern Michigan territory. Young man preferred. 
Address WOODHAMS, OAKLEY & OLDFIELD CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN WHO UNDERSTANDS 
Wood working - m Give reference and salary wanted. 
Address “D. 134,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 























WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
To sell sash and doors in Wisconsin, Michigan and Illinois. 
None but capable and energetic men with good references 
need apply. State age, married or single, salary expected, 
together with any other information that would have a 
bearing on the subject. 
Address “C. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALESMEN WANTED—NOT ORDER TAKERS 
For Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, New York and Canada. 
State line now selling and territory. Liberal commissions. 
Samples not necessary. 

Address “C. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Wanted:Employment | 


* WOULD LIKE TO CORRESPOND WITH 
A large and responsible lumber company, on or near the 
Pacific coast, who would like to employ a general superin- 
tent or manager for their business and are willing to pay a 
good, liberal salary. 
Address 














“RB. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERT BAND SAWYER 
With unlimited amount of speed, wants position where quan- 
tity is required as well as quality. Pine, cypress and hard- 
wood. Right or left hand rig. Reference: Three States 


Lumber Co., Madison, 8S. C. 
BOX NO. 224, Pineville, Ky. 





Address 


WANTED-POSITION AS MASTER MECHANIC 


In large saw mill, or filer in single band mill. Very best 
reference. Address “E. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—POSITION AS RETAIL YARD MANAGER. 
Age 32; 9 years’ experience; strictly temperate; systematic ; 
up-to-date. Position as assistant to manager considered if 
location is right. Western city preferred. 

Address “E. 102,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BOOKKEEPER WANTS POSITION. 

Man, 30, single, desires a change. Experienced as general 
bookkeeper, cost accountant etc. Ten years with largest 
lumber manufacturers in the South. Good habits and 
strictly reliable. References. 

Address “E. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


: WANTED-—POSITION AS SAW FILER 
On band, rotary or gang; 20 years’ experience; satisfaction 
guaranteed or no wages asked. .Strictly sober and not 
afraid of work. Could go on short notice. Coast or sound 
preferred. L. COLBY, Pleasant Valley, Ore. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER 


Or interest in good wholesale concern. Acquainted with 
N. C. mills and northern trade. Capable of buying or sell- 


ing. Employed. 
“BE. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















Address 





WANTED-—POSITION AS INSPECTOR 
Or superintendent. Have had sixteen years’ experience in 


hardwood lumber as manager and inspector. Can give best 
of reference. 


ddress “BE. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN, SEVEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
In mill office—pine—wants position as assistant to man- 
ager or assistant salés manager. Thoroughly understands 
the lumber business and can furnish good references. 

ddress “EK. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS CHIEF ENGINEER 
By a practical saw mill man; aoe J competent to take full 
charge of all details in the engineering dept. ; good reference. 
Address R. R. CONEY, 323 Brandon Ave., Williamsport, Pa. 


WANTED—OFFICE POSITION OR SALESMAN 
With wholesale lumber concern, by college graduate, male, 
single, 25. Experience in retail and wholesale office work. 
References. Address “E. 115,’ care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BUYER OF HARDWOOD 
Or salesman of hardwood in Chicago and surrounding terri- 
tory. 20 years’ experience; best of references. 

dress “E. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














A-| OFFICE MAN, 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Thoroughly competent in office management, accounting, 
costs, sales management etc. Also inspection, mill and woods 
experience. Can handle any part from stump to consumer. 
Best reference. Go anywhere. 

Address “BE. 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—JANUARY IST, POSITION 
As estimator of millwork. Long, valuable experience. Good 
character and habits. 
Address “BE. 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—POSITION AS CIRCULAR SAW FILER. 
Can keep the mill in running order, and not afraid to work. 

Not particular as to capacity of mill. Can furnish good 

reference. Address “E. 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
Covering New York and Penn. would like to connect with 
some concern that can fill orders. Have years of experience 
and can guarantee results. Am at present engaged but wish 
to change. Address “E. 125,” care ERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
With reliable mill concern operating on Pacific coast, by 
experienced lumberman who fully understands marketing 
Pacific coast products. Now employed, but desire change. 

ddress “E. 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS AUDITOR 
On or before January 1, with concern who wishes a thor- 
ough systematizer and modern cost and lumber accountant. 
Al reference. Now employed. Married and strictly tem- 
perate. Address “E. 133,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION. 
~— hand mill, single or double cut, pine or hardwood; 
No references. Strictly sober. Can come at once. 
Address “E. 134,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SITUATION TO MANAGE 
Sales department at first class yellow pine mill, by man 
who can make good. Practical knowledge of sawmilling ; 
experienced in best methods of marketing product, under- 
stands office system and credits; large acquaintance with 
the trade. Knows what to do to secure most profitable re- 
sults. References. Address 
“EK. 130,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


A SUCCESSFUL COMMISSARY MANAGER 
With eight years’ experience desires to make a change. 
References from saw mill compen 

ddress P. M. SCOTT, Fort Towson, Okla. 


Al HARDWOOD & PINE SALESMAN 
Desires change. Best reference. Now traveling Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana; reasonable arrangements. 
Address “D. 137,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HARDWOOD BUYER AND INSPECTOR. 
Wants position in yard or on road; 15 years’ experience. 
Best of reference furnished. 

Address “D. 141,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


YELLOW PINE TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Would like to make change January 1. Now traveling New 
York. I desire to join a live yellow pine manufacturing 
concern, representing them in Pennsylvania or New York, 
on a salary basis. ave had years of successful road experi- 
ence. Address “D. 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION BY STRICTLY 
First class lumber accountant, cashier, Sane. n- 
eral office man. Excellent references. Experienced yellow 
pine sales department. Bond furnished. 
ddress “D. 138,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 









































A PRACTICAL SAW MILL OPERATOR 
Thoroughly pay to take charge from stump to mar- 
ket wants a position as manager or general superintendent. 
After satisfactory trial would take an interest. Pacific 
coast or B. C. preferred. 

ddress “C. 135,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Experience in North and South. Temperate. Al refer- 
ence. Address “C. 136,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 

Am uptodate band saw filer; would like position in a large 
mill, filing for two or more bands. Gang can be included. 
1 have good filing room neipes Address 

“FILER AND MILL FOREMAN,” 
1418 Sixteenth St., Bay City, Mich. 


EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER AND 
Stenographer desires to make change in position. West pre- 
ferred. Can furnish best of references. 

ddress “C. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER WANTS 
Position in good hardwood band mill on or before Jan. 1. 
Write or wire. F. H. MYERS, Oconee, Ga. 


EXPERIENCED MILLWRIGHT WANTS 
Building or repair work in the South; 20 years’ experience 


in sawmill work. 
703 N. ROWE ST., Ludington, Mich. 





Address 


ACCOUNTANT WITH ABILITY AND 
Able to show results from every department wishes to con- 
nect with a large concern of high standing not later than 
January 1, next. Expert on cost accoun High grade 
references can be furnished. 
dress “BH. 137,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—BY A SAW MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Of fifteen years’ experience, operating both single and. double 
cut bands, desires a position. At present employed. Al 
reference furnished. ress 

“C. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION IN SALES OFFICE OR 
As salesman. Young man; four og 4 retail experience in 
Ohio; two wd mill experience South. At present em- 
ployed as shipping clerk, handling 150 cars monthly. Good 
office man, familiar with grades and manufacture of yellow 
pine and eo ~ oy of retail yard, and a hustler. Best 
references, including present: employers. Wishes to make 
change January 1. Address 
“C. 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








EXPERT BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Double band mill preferred. Am employed at present; have 
good reasons for making change. ave had ten years’ ex- 
perience on all kinds of timber. Can furnish best of refer- 
ence from present and past employers and guarantee satis- 
faction. Young married man; strictly sober and steady. 
dress “B. 159,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
Strictly first class left hand man; 7 years’ experience and 
sober. Good reference. Address : 

WM. A. ROSS, 118 22d Ave., West N., Duluth, Minn: 


WANTED- POSITION AS TRAFFIC MANAGER 
By reliable man, age 33, with wide experience in rate, claim, 
traffic and general audit work. Can make good and furnish 
finest kind of reference with good reason for ‘desiring change. 

Address “TRAFFIC,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


WANTED-—TO GET INTO COMMUNICATION 
With parties needing the services of a competent, reliable, 
sober man of family. Have had long experience in retail 
yard and mill. Can attend to any or all branches of the 
business. Buying, selling, bookkeeping, corresponding, col- 
lecting, drawing off bills of material from plans, common 
drafting, estimating, give advice regarding building, can 
operate eK ould take small interest in yard. 
Can give and will require Al reference. Am ready for 
business Jan. 1, 1911. Salary, $125.00 per month. 

ddress “C. 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
By energetic young married man capable of handling large 
sales in hardwoods by correspondence with good results. Am 
also in touch with a number of southern mills producing high 
grade stock. Furnish best of reference as to character and 
ability. Address “C. 129,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAWYER WANTS POSITION. 
Best of reference from last employer. Hard or soft wood: 
hardwood a specialty. Right hand mill. 
dress “B. 153,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AFTER JANUARY IST. 

To associate myself with capital in the construction of a 
plant for the manufacture of hardwood lumber. Will man- 
age the same upon a ——- basis of the net profits. I 
am thoroughly practical in all departments and will only 
negotiate with bonefide investors. 

dress “B. 151,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WANTED-POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of sash and door factory. Ten years’ experience as super- 
intendent. Good executive ability. Al reference. 

dress “B. 132,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAWYER WITH GOOD RECORD WANTS 
To change. Address “B. 134,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS HELPER OR BAND SAW 
Filer; seven years’ experience; 3 years with present con- 
cern; strictly temperate. 

Address “B. 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR OR SHIPPER WANTS 
Position. Wisconsin preferred. References. 
Address “B. 136,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND FILER & SAWYER WILL WORK 
Together and deliver the goods. We prefer a mill that 
wants to crowd to fullest - Al references for years 
back. None but uptodate mills need answer. 

ddress “B. 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BY FIRST CLASS SAWYER 
Steady position. Have sawed in one of the best mills in 
Minneapolis for 15 /—~ and can give both quantity and 
quality. Can furnish the very best of references. efer 
south. Address “B. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION IN RETAIL YARD 
By young man who has had experience on road and under- 
stands western lumber. State wages and location. 
Address “B. 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—EMPLOYMENT AS GENERAL MANAGER 
Or sales manager. High class man wants responsible posi- 
tion that will pay accordingly. Six years as officer and 
sales manager of large wholesale yellow pine concern. At 
liberty November ist. Address 

“B. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS OFFICE MAN. 
First class accountant and general office man can han- 
dle correspondence and sales. Hight years’ experience in 
yellow _. Al references. 
Address “B. 103,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMA‘. 





























WANTED-POSITION AS SUPERINTENDEN?. 

Eight years’ experience in Pag ine. Can_ handle 
operations stump to car up to thirty million annually. Al 
references. Address “B. 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBER AN. 


DOUBLE CUT FILER CAN HANDLE 
Tough proposition, preferably where others have fa‘! 
Open after Nov. 10. BOX 41, Little Current, Or’. 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION. 
Experienced in pine, cypress and hardwoods; good rcfer- 
ences furnished. ED. BROWN, Milvid, Tex"s. 


EXPERT ACCOUNTANT, AUDITOR, 
Office manager desires position; 15 years’ experience i: all 
lines of accounting and systematizing, credits and «rte 
spondence. Financial statements and balance sheets pre 
pared. A. E. FOWLER, 
1239 Foster Ave., Chicas. 


ACCOUNTANT, CASHIER, OFFICE MANAGER 
Desires position. City or country. Reasonable s0!ary 
Nine years’ experience various lines as head bookk ope 
cashier, stenographer, manager, correspondent, handliny J0 
bers, pay rolls, commissary, systematizing etc. Have ow? 
typewriter. . R. SMITH, 
6619 Newgard Ave., Chica 0. 


BAND SAW FILER, EMPLOYED, DESIRES 
To change. Location south preferred. Gdod_referenc’. 
Address “Ww. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERM.N. 


VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS. - 

You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, whi? & 
“Climax” tally books cost 75 cents a copy or $4 for sis, 
thousands of them are ‘sold, and hardwood men who 0 
use them yan use — Fate 2 uecaues Sev are 
best. For sample pages an escription 
yA MBRICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St 

cago. 
































